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PREFACE. 


T HE volume that is here preſented to. the Public, 

conſiſts of two-parts: the Life of Dr. Franklin; and a 
Collection of Miſcellaneous e the work of that 
author. n 


It is already known to many, that Dr. Franklin amu- 
ſed himſelf, towards the cloſe of his life, with writing 
. memoirs of his own hiſtory. Theſe memoirs were 
brought down to the year 1757. Together with ſome 
other manuſeripts they were left behind him at his death, 
and were conſidered as conſtituting a part of his poſthu- 
mous property. Tt is a little extraordinary that, under 
theſe circumſtances, intereſting as they are, from the 
celebrity of the character of which they treat, and from 
the critical ſituation of the preſent times, they ſhould 
ſo long have been with-held from the Public. A tran- 
lation of them appeared in France near two years ago, 
coming down to the year 1731. There can be no ſuffi- 
_ cient reaſon, that what has thus been ſubmitted to the 
| peruſal of Europe, ſhould not be made acceſſihle to thoſe 
to whom Dr. Franklin's language is native. The hiſto- 
ry of his life, as far as page 149 of the unt volume, 
is tranſlated from that publication. 


Az 


The 
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| The ſtyle of theſe memoirs is uncommonly pleaſing. 

The tory is told with the moſt unreſeryed ſincerity, and 

without any falſe colouring or ornament. We ſee, in 
; every page, that the author examined his ſubje& with 
the eye of a maſter, and related no incidents, the ſprings 
and origin of which he did not perfectly underſtand, 
It is this that gives ſuch exquiſite and uncommon per- 
ſpicuity to the detail.and delight in the review. The 
tranſlator has endeavoured, as he went along, to con- 
ceive the probable manner in which Dr. Franklin ex- 
ꝑreſſed his ideas in his Engliſh manuſcript, and he hopes 
to be forgiven if this enquiry Thall occaſionally have ſub- , 
jected him to the charge of a ſtyle in any reſpect bald or 
low: to imitate the admirable ſimplicity of the author, 
is no eaſy taſk, 


The Effays, which are now, for the firſt time, brought 
together from various reſources, will be found to be 
more miſcellaneous than any of Dr. Franklin's that have 
; formerly been collected, and will therefore be more ge- 
q | nerally amuſing, Dr. Franklin tells us, in his Life, 
that he was an affiduous imitator of Addiſon, and from 
ſome of theſe papers it will be admitted that he was not 
an unhappy one. The public will be amuſed with fol- 
lowing a great philoſopher in his relaxations, and ob- 
ſerving in what reſpedts philoſophy tends to elucidate 
and improve the moſt common ſubjeAas. The editor 
has purpoſely avoided ſuch papers as, by their ſcienti- 
fical nature, were leſs adapted for general peruſal. 
Theſe he may probably hereafter publiſh in a volume 
by themſelves. i 


He 


PREFACE. v 


He ſubjoins a letter from the late celebrated and ami- 
able Dr. Price, to a gentleman in Philadelphia, upon 
the ſubje& of Dr, Franklin's memoirs of his own life. 


« 


« Hackney, June 19, 1790. 
* DEAR SIR, 


ce IJ am hardly able to tell you how kindly I take the 
letters with which you favour me. Your laſt, contain- 
ing an account of the death of our excellent friend Dr. 
Franklin, and the circumſtances attending it, deſerves 
my particular gratitude. The account which he has 
left of his life will ſhow, in a ſtriking example, how a 
man, by talents, induſtry, and integrity, may riſe from 
obſcurity to the firſt eminence and conſequence in the 
world ; but it brings his hiſtory no lower than the year 
1757, and I underſtand that ſince he ſent over the copy, 
which I have read, he has been able to make no addi- 
tions to it. It is with a melancholy regret I think of 
his death ; but to death we are all bound by the irrever- 
ſible order of nature, and in looking forward to it, there 
is comfort in being able to reflect —that we have not 
lived in vain, and that all the uſeful and virtuous ſhall 
meet in a hetter country beyond the grave. | 


« Dr. Franklin, in the laſt letter I received from him, 
after mentioning his age and infirmities, obſerves, that it 
has been kindly ordered by the Author of nature, that, 
as we draw nearer the concluſion of life, we are fur- 
niſhed with more helps to wean us from it, among which 
one of the ſtrongeſt is the loſs of dear friends. I was 


delighted with the account you gave- in your letter of - | 


the honour ſhewn to his memory at Philadelphia, and 


by 


$14," 


vi PREFACE: 
by Congreſs; and yeſterday I received a high additional 
_ pleaſure, by being informed that the National Aﬀembly 
of France had determined to go into mourning for him. 
— What a glorious ſcene is opened there] The annals 
of the world furniſh no parallel to it. One of the ho- 
nours of our departed friend is, that he has contributed 
mueh to it. ne 6 
| « I am, with great reſpect, 

Vour obliged and very 

bumble ſervant, 


/1 © * RICHARD PRICE,” © 
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MV DEAR SON, | 
: I HAVE amuſed myſelf with collecting ſome 

ttle anecdotes of my family. You may remem- 
ber the enquiries I made, when you were with 
me in England, among ſuch of my telations as 
were then ion and the Journey I undertook 
for that 7 To be acquainted with the 
particulars of my parentage and life, many of 
which are unknown to or flatter myſelf, 
will afford the ſame pleafure to you as to me. 
I ſhall relate them upon paper: it will be an 
agreeable 3 of a week's uninterrupted 
leiſure, which, I promiſe myſelf during my pre- 
ſent retirement in the country. There are alſo 
other motives which induce me to the under- 
taking. From the boſom of poverty and obſcu- 
rity, 1n which I drew my breath and ſpent 
my earlieſt years, I have raiſed myſelf to a ſtate 
of opulence and to _ degree of Oey. 


* 
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; LIFE or 
the world. A conſtant good fortune has at- 
tended me through every period of life to my 
ent advanced age; and my deſcendants may 
be deſirous of learning what were the means of 
which I made uſe, and which, thanks to the 
aſſiſting hand of Providence, have proved ſo 
eminently ſucceſsful. They may alſo, ſhould 
they ever be placed in a fimilar ſituation, derive 
| ſome advantage from my narrative. a 
I. I reflect, as I ently do, upon the 
I have en njoyed, I ſometimes ſay to my- 
| at, were the offer made me, I would en- 
ge oth run _ from beginning to end, the 
. life. All I would aſk ſhould: be 
the ee of an author, to correct, in a ſecond 
edition, certain errors of the firſt, I could with, 
likewiſe, if it were in my power, to change ſome 
trivial incidents and events for others more fa- 
. vourable, Were this however denied me, ſtill 
would I not decline the offer. But ſince a repe- 
tition of life cannot take place, there is nothing | 
which, in my opinion, ſo nearly reſembles it, as 
to call to mind all its circumſtances, and, to ren- 
der their remembrance more durable, commit 
them to writing. By thus employing myſelf, 
1 ſhall yield to the inclination, ſo natural in old 
men,; bor talk of themſelves and their exploits, 
and may freely follow my bent, without being 


tireſome to thoſe who, from reſpect to my age, 


might think themſelves obliged to liſten to me; 
as they will be at liberty to read me or not as they 

aſe. In fine—and I may as well avow it, ſince 
nobody would. —_ me were I to deny it—I 

all aps, by this employment, gratify m 

vanity. Scarcely indeed have I . - 
read the introduQory-P * 1 may ſay without 
vanity, but ſome and characteriſtic in- 


Nance of vanity has immediately followed. The 
| generality 
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I n vanity in others, howev 
ngly they may be tinctured with it them- 
ſelves: for myſelf, I pay obeiſance o it here - 
ever I meet with it, ded that it is advanta- 
geous, as well to the individual whom it governs, 
as to: thoſe ho are within the ſphere of its influ- 
. ence. Of conſequence, it would in many caſes, 
not be wholly abſurd, that a man ſhould count 
his vanity among the other ſweets of life, and 
give thanks to Frovidence for the bleſſing. 

And here let me with all humility acknow- 
ledge, that to Divine Providence I am indebted 
for the felicity I have hitherto enjoyed. It is 

that Power alone which has furniſhed me with 
the means I have employed, and that has crown- 
ed them with ſuceels. My faith in this reſpect 
leads me to hope, though I cannot count upon it, 
that the divine goodneſs will ſtill be exerciſed 
towards me, either by e the duration 
of my happineſs to the cloſe of life, or by giv- 
ing me- fortitude. to ſupport any melancholy re- 
. verſe, which may happen to me, as to ſo many 
others. My future fortune is unknown but to 
him in whoſe hand is our deſtiny, and who can 


make our very afflictions ſubſervient to our be- 


neſit. 


collecting anecdotes of our family, gave me ſome 


notes, from which I have derived many particulars 


reſpecting our anceſlors. From theſe I learn, 
that they had lived in the ſame village (Eaton in 
Northamptonſhire), 7 a freehold of about 
thirty acres, for the ſpa 

dred years. How long they had reſided there 
prior to that period, my uncle had been unable 


to diſcover; 8 ever ſince the 3 | 
ey took the appellation 
B 2 Franklin 


of ſurnames, when 


One af my uncles, deſirous, like myſelf, of 


pace at leaſt of three hun- 


> — 


OLE: | . LIFE Dy. if: 
Franklin, which had formerly-been the name of 
a particular order of individuals“ 
his petty eſtate would not have ſufficed for 
their fabkiſtence, had they not added the trade of 
blackfmith, which was perpetuated in the family 
don to my uncle's time, the eldeſt ſon having 
been uniformly brought up to this employment: 
a cuſtom which both he and my oper obferved 
with reſpect to their eldeſt 4 | 
lu the reſearches I made at Eaton, I Chak no 


account of their births, -marriages, and deaths, 
. earlier” than the 2 1555; the pariſh | 


__ extending farther back than that n 


's .As 4 proof that Franklin was. anciently the common 
name of an order or rank in England, fee Judge Forteſcue, 
D, laudibus legum Anglie, written about the year 1412, in 
- which is the following paſſage, to ſhew that good juries 
mig hi eaſily be formed in any part of England: 

Regio etiam illa, ita reſperſa reſertaque eſt pofeſorious 
© lerrarum et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tam parva reperiri 
non paterit, in qua non eſt miles, armiger, vel pater familias, 

* qualis ibidem franklin vulgariter nuncupatur, magnis di- 
_ «© ratus poſſeſſionibus, nec non libere tenentes et alii valet 
plurimũ, ſuis patrimoniis ſafſicientes, ad faciendum jura- 

um, in forma prenotata.” 

„ Moreover the ſame country is ſo filled and repleniſhed 
„ with landed menne, that therein ſo ſmall a thorpe cannot 

be found wherein dwelleth not a knight, an eſquire, or ſuch 
n houſcholGer as is there commonly called a frantlin, en- 
'«« riched with great poſſeſſions; and alſo other freeholders 
and many yeomen, able ſor their livelihoodes to make a jury 
in form aſdre mentioned. of 


: 


Orp TransLation. 


Chaucer roo calls his country gentleman a franklin, and 
„ <_ deſcribing his good keeping, thus charaReriſes | 
bim: | 


This worthy franklin bore a purſe of filk, 
.--; Fix'd to his girdle, white as —_ milk. 
Knight of the ſhire, firſt juſtice at th aſſize, 
Io help the poor, the doubtful to adviſe. 
In all employments, Fenerous, juſt he prov'd, 
Renown'd for courteſy, by all | beloy'd. 
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This regiſter informed me, that I was the young- 
eſt ſon of the youngeſt branch. of the. family, 
counting five generations. My grandfather, 
Thomas, who was born in 1 598, lived at Eaton 
till he was too old to continue his trade, when 
he retired to Banbury in Oxfordſhire, where his 
ſon John who was a dyer, reſided, and with 
whom my father was apprenticed. He died, and 
was buried there: we ſaw his monument in 1758. 
His eldeſt ſon lived in the family houſe at Eaton, 
which he bequeathed, with the land belonging to 
it, to his only ear who, in concert with 
her huſband, Mr. Fiſher of Wellinborough, after- 
wards ſold it to Mr. Eſted, the preſent proprietor. - 
My grandfather had four ſurviving. ſons, Tho- 
mas, John, Benjamin, and Joſias. I ſhall give 
you ſuch particulars of them as my memory will 
furniſh, not having my papers here, in which 
you will find a more minute account, if they are 
not loſt during my abſence. - 2 COND 
Thomas had learned the trade of blackſmith 
under his father; but poſſeſſing a good natural 
underſtanding, he improved it by ſtudy, at the 
. ſolicitation of a gentleman of the name of Palmer, 


who was at that time the principal inhabitant ß 


the village, and who encouraged in like manner 


all my urcles to culti vate their minds. Thomas 


thus rendered himſelf competent to che functions 
of a country attorney; ſoon became an eſſential 
perſouage in the affairs of the village; and was 


oue of the chief movers of every public ednter- 


prize, as well relative to the county as the tooẽn 
of Northampton. A variety af remarkable inci - 
dents were told us of him at Eaton. After en- 
joying the eſteem and patronage of lord Halifax, 
died, January 6, 1702, preciſely four years 
before I was born. The recital that was made us 
of his life and character, by ſome-aged perſons _ 


— 


| 2 8 


ſtruck you, 1 r as extra- 

m its analogy” to what you knew 
elf. + Had he Ned,” ſaid you; © juſt 

6s 2 years later, one might have- fuppoſed 2 


* tranſmigration of' ſovls;” 


John, to the beſt of m belief, was brought 
up to the trade of a wool-dyer. 
2 in ſerved his apprenticeſhip in London 
tk-dyer. He was an induſtrious man: I 
hed him well; for, while I was a child, he 
Joined my father at "Boſton, and lived for ſome 
years in the houſe with us. A particular affecti- 
on had always ſubſiſted between my father and 


bim; and I was his godſon. He arrived to A 


age. He left behind him two quarto vo- 
—4 of poems in manuſcript, conſiſting of lit- 
tle fugitive pieces addrefled to his friends. He 
had invented a ſhort-hand, which he taught me, 


but having never made uſe of it, I have now 
forgotten it. He was à man of piety,” and a con- 


ſtant attendant on the beſt preachers, whoſe ſer- 
he took a pleaſure in writing down accord- 


| Ing to the expeditory” method he had deviſed. 


Many volumes were thus collected by him. He 
was alſo extremely fond of politics, too much ſo 


perhaps for his ſituation. I lately found in Lon- 
Aon à collection which he had made of all the 
principal pamphlets relative to public affairs, from 


the year 1641 to 1717, Many volumes are 


wanting; as appears by the ſeries of numbers; 


but there ſtill remain eight ip folio, and twenty- 
four in quarto and octavo. The collection had 
fallen into the hands of a ſecond-hand bookſeller, 


| ah, knowing 1 me by having ſold me ſome books, 


2 ht it to me. My uncle, it ſeems, had left 
ind him on his departure for America, a- 
boot fifty years ago. I found various notes of 


| his writing in the margins. His grandſon, Sa- 


muel, is Now living at Boſton, 
ate tiles 4 


Our humble family had early embraced the 
2 nn 8 
durin reign of Queen Mary, when they were 
in — of being — = account of their. 
zeal againſt popery. They had an Engliſh Bible, 
and, to conceal it the more ſecurely, they con- 
ceived the project of faſtening it, open, with 
packthreads acroſs the leaves, on the inſide of 
the lid of a cloſe-ſtgol. When my great-grand- 
father wiſhed to read to his family, he reverſed 
the lid of the cloſe-ſtool upon his knees, and paſſ- 
ed the leaves from one {ide to the other, which 
were held down on each by the ackthread. One 
of the children was ſtationed at the door, to 
give notice if he ſaw the proctor (an officer of 
the ſpiritual court) make his appearance: in that 
| caſe, the lid was reſtored to its place, with the 
Bible concealed under it as before. I had this 


na anecdote from my uncle Benjamin. 


The whole family preſerved its attachment to 

the Church of England till towards the cloſe of 
the reign of Charles II. when certain miniſters, 
who had been ejected as nonconformiſts, having 
held conventicles in Northamptonſhire, they were. 
joined by Benjamin and 1 who adhered to 
them ever after. Ihe reſt of the family conti- 
nued in the epiſcopal church. 
My father, Joſias, married early in life. He 
went, with his wife and three children, to New 
England, about the year 2682. Conventicles be- 
ing at that time prohibited by law, and fre- 
quently diſturbed, ſome conſiderable perſons of 
his acquaintance determined to go to America, 
where they hoped to enjoy the free exerciſe of 
their religion, and my father was prevailed 
on to accompany them. The NG 

My father had alſo by the ſame wife four chil- 
- dren born in America, and ten others by .a w— 

con 


* 


"* 


1 


cond wife, making in all ſeventeen. - I remem- 


ber to have ſeen thirteen ſeated together at his 


table, who all arrived to years of maturity, and 
were married. I was the laſt of the ſons, and 
the youngeſt child, excepting. two daughters. 
I was born at Boſton in new England. My mo- 
ther, the ſecond wife, was Abiah Folger, daugh- 
ter of Peter Folger, one of the firſt coloniſts of 
New England, of whom Cotton Mather makes 
honourable mention, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto 
of that province, as 4 ptous and learned Engliſb- 
man, if I rightly] recolle& his expreſſions. I 

have been told of his having written a variety of 
little pieces; but there appears to be only one in 
print, which I met with many years ago. It 
was publiſhed in the year 1675, and is in familiar 
verſe, agreeably to the taſte of the times and 
the country. The author addreſſes himſelf to the 
governors for the time being, ſpeaks for liberty 
of conſcience, and in favour of the anabaptiſts, 
quakers, and other ſectaries, who had ſuffered 
perſecution. To this perſegution he attributes 
the wars with the natives, and other calamities 
which afflicted the country, regarding them as 
the judgments of God in puniſhment of ſo odi- 
. ous an offence, and he exhorts the government 
to the repeal of laws ſo contrary to charity: The 
poem appeared to be written with a manly free- 
dom and a pleaſing ſimplicity. I recollect the ſix 
concluding lines, though I have forgotten the 
order of words of the two firſt; the ſenſe of 
which was, that his cenſures were dictated by 
benevolence, and that, of 'conſequence, he wiſh- 
ed to be known as the author; becauſe, ſaid he, 
T hate from my very ſoul diſſimulation: : 

From Sherburne *, where I dwell, - 

I therefore put my name, 
Your. friend, who means you well, 

1 9 * PrTtr FOLGER, 
* Town in the 10nd of Nantucket. 


My 


My brothers were all put apprentice to diſſerent 
trades. With reſpect to myſelf, I was ſent,” at 
the age of eight years, to a grammar ſchool. 
My father deſtined me for the church, aud al- 
ready regarded me as the chaplain of rhe family. 
Ihe promptitude with which from my infancy 1 
had ſearned to read, for 1 do not remember to 
have been ever without this acquirement, and 


the encouragement of his friends, who affured - 


him that J ſhould one day certainly become 4 
man of letters, confirmed him in this deſign. 
My uncle Benjamin approved alſo of the ſcheme, 
and promiſed to give me all his volumes of. ſer- 
mons, written, as I have ſaid, in the ſhort-hand 
of his invention, if I would take the pains to 
learn it. n lens * * T E277 vl 
I I remained however ſcarcely a year at the 

rammar ſchool, although, in this ſhort interval, 

had riſen from- the nuddle to the head of my 
claſs, from thence to the claſs immediately above, 
and was to paſs, at the end of the year, to the 
one next in order. But my father, burthened 
with a numerous family, found that he was in- 
capable, without ſubjecting himſelf to difficulties, - 
of providing for the expence of a collegiate edu- 
cation; and conſidering beſides, as 1 heard him 
fay to his friends, that perſons ſo educated were: 
often poorly provided for, he renounced his firſt: 


intentions, took me from the grammar ſchocl, 


and ſent me to a ſchool for writing and -arith- 
metic, kept by a Mr. George Brownwel, who 
was a ſki}ful maſter, and ſucceeded very well in 
his profeſſion by employing gentle means only, 
and ſuch as were calculated to encourage his 
ſcholars. Under him I ſoon acquired an ex- 
cellent hand; but I failed in arithmetic; a 

made therein no ſort of progreſs, '. : 
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At ten years of age, I was called home to 
aſſiſt my father in his occupation, which was that 
of ſoap-boiler and tallow-chandler ; a buſineſs to 
which he had ſerved no apprenticeſhip, but 
which he embraced on his arrival in New Eng- 
Jand, becauſe he found his own, that of a dyer, 
in too little requeſt to enable him to maintain his 
family. I was accordingly employed in cutting 
the wicks, filling the moulds, taking care of the 


op, carrying meſſages, - &c, 


This buſineſs diſpleaſed me, and I felt a tron 


| inclination for a ſea life; but my father ſet his 


face againſt it, The vicinity of the water, how- 
ever, gave me frequent opportunities of ventur- 
ing myſelf, both upon and within it, and I ſoon 
acquired the art of ſwimming, and of managing 
a boat. When embarked. with other children, 


the helm was commonly deputed to me, particu- 


larly on diflicult occaſions; and, in every other 
projet, I was almoſt always the leader of the 
troop, whom I ſometimes involved in embar- 


raſſments. Ifſhall give an inſtance of this, which 


demonſtrates an early diſpoſition of mind for 
public enterpriſes, though the one in queſtion 
was not conducted by juſtice. | 
The mill-pond was terminated on one fide by 
a marſh, upon the borders of which we were 
accuſtomed to take our ſtand, at high water, to 
angle for ſmall fiſh, By dint of walking, we 
had converted the place into a perfect quagmire. 
My propoſal was to erect a wharf that ſhould 
afford us firm footing ; and I pointed out to my 
companions a large heap of ſtones, intended for 
the building a new houſe near the marſh, and 
which were well adapted for our purpoſe. Ac- 
cordingly, when the workmen retired in the 
evening, I aſſembled a number of my playfellows, 
and by labouring diligently, like ants, IO 
WO, our 
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four of us uniting our ſtrength to carry a ſingle 
ſtone, ye removed them all, and conſtructed our 
little quay. The workmen were ſurpriſed the 
next morning at not pens x ſtones, which 
had been conveyed to our wharf. Enquiries were 
made reſpecting the authors of this conveyance f 
we were diſcovered; complaints were exhibitec 
againſt us; many of us underwent correction on 
the part of our parents; and though I ſtrenu- 
ouſly defended the utility of the work, my father 
at length convinced me, that nothing which was 
not ſtrictly honeſt could be uſeful | 


It will not, perhaps, be unintereſting to you 
to know what ſort of a man my father was. He 
had an excellent conſtitution, was of a middle 
ſize, but well made and ſtrong, and: extremely 
active in whatever he undertook. He deſigned 
with a degree of neatneſs, and knew a little of 
muſic. His voice was ſonorous and agreeable ; 
ſo that when he ſung a pſalm or hymn, with the 
accompaniment of his violin, as was his frequent 
practice in an evening, when the labours of the 
day were finiſhed, it was truly delightful to hear 
him. He was verſed alſo in mechanics, and could, 
upon occaſion, uſe the tools cf a variety of trades. 
But his greateſt excellence was a ſound under- 
ſtanding and ſolid judgment, in matters of pru- 
dence, both in public and private life. In the 
former indeed he never engaged, becauſe his 
numerous family, and the mediocrity of his 
fortune, Kept him unremittingly employed in 
the duties of his profeſſion. But I very well 
remember, that the leading men of the place 
uſed frequently to come and aſk his advice reſ- 
petting affairs of the town, or of the church to 
which he belonged, and that they paid much de- 
ference to his opinion. Individuals were alſo in 

| | the 
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3 the habit of conſulting him in their private affairs, 
© and he was often choſen arbiter between contend- 

| ing parties. | | | 
He was fond of having at his table, as often 


as poſſible, ſome friends or well-informed neigh. 
bours capable of rational - converſation, and he 
was always careful to introduce uſeful or inge- 
nious topics of diſcourſe, which might tend to 
form the minds of his children. By this means 
he early attracted our attention to what was juſt, 
prudent, and beneficial in the conduct of life. 
He never talked of the meats which a 
upon the table, never diſcuſſed whether they 
were well or ill dreſſed; of a good or bad flavour, 
high- ſeaſoned or otherwiſe, preferable or inferior 
to this or that diſhi of a ſimilar kind. Thus ac- 
cuſtomed, from my infancy, to the utmoſt inat- 
tention as to theſe objects, I have always been 
perfectly regardleſs of what kind of food was be- 
dore me; and J pay ſo little attention. to it even 
* now, that it would be a hard matter for me to 
recollect, a few hours after I had dined, of what 
my dinner had conſiſted. When travelling, I 
have particularly experienced the advantage of 
this habit; for it has often happened to me to be 
in company with perſons, who, having a more 
delicate, becauſe a more exerciſed taſte, have 
ſaffered in many caſes conſiderable inconvenience; 
ee as to myſelf, I have had nothing to de- 


e. | 1 

My mother was likewiſe poſſeſſed of an ex- 
cellent conſtitution. She ſuckled all her ten 
children, and I never heard either her or my fa- 
ther complain of any other diſorder than that of 
which they died : my father at the age of eighty- 
ſeven, and my mother at eighty-five. They are 
buried together at Boſton, where, a few years 
ago, I placed a marble over their grave, with 

is inſcription : 4 


« Here 
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| ' "60: Herethe e 
« JosiAs FRANKLIN and ABtan: his wife: They 
< lived together with reciprocal affection for fifty- 


« nine years; and without private fortune, wich- 


out lucrative employment, by aſſiduous labour 
and honeſt induſtry, decently ſupported a nu- 
« merous family, and educated, with ſucceſs, 
<« thirteen children, and ſeven grand - children. 


Let this example, reader, encourage thee dili- 


« gently to diſcharge the duties of thy calling, 
and to rely on the ſupport of Divine Provi- 
ce dence. | 

He was pious and prudent, 

* She difcreet and virtuous. | 
* Their youngeſt ſon, from a ſentiment of filial 
e duty, conſecrates this ſtone | 

Jo their memory.“ 


I perceive, by my rambling digreſſions, that I 
am growing old. But we do not dreſs for a 


private company as for a formal ball. This de- 


erves perhaps the name of negligence. 

To return. I thus continued employed in my 
father's trade for the ſpace of two years; that is 
to ſay, till I arrived at twelve years of age. 
About this tims my brother John, who had ſerv- 
ed his apprenticeſhip in London, having quitted 
my father, and being married and ſettled in bu- 
ſineſs on his own account at Rhode Iſland, I was 
deſtined, to all appearance, to ſupply his place, 
and be a candle- maker all my life: but my diſlike 
of this occupation continuing, my father was 
apprehenſive, that, if a more agreeable one were 
not offered me, I might play the truant and eſ- 
cape to ſea ; as, to his extreme mortification, my 
brother Joſias had done. He therefore took me 
fometimes to ſee maſons, coopers, braziers, join- 
ers, and other mechanics, employed at their 

| work ; 


"> 
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work; in order to diſcover the bent of my in- 
elination, and fix it if he could upon ſome occu- 
ation that might retain me on ſhore. I have 
nce, in conſequence of theſe viſits, derived no 
fmall pleaſure from ſeeing ſxilful workmen handle 
their tools; and it has proved of conſiderable 
benefit, to have acquired thereby ſufficient know- 
ledge to be able to make little things for myſelf, 
when I have had no mechanic at , and to 
conſtru&t ſmall machines for my experiments, 
while the idea I have conceived has been freſſi 
and ſtrongly impreſſed on my imagination. 
My father at length decided that I ſhould be a 
cutler, and I was placed for ſome days upon trial 
with my couſin Samuel, ſon of my uncle Benja- 
min, who had learned this trade in London, and 
had eſtabliſhed himſelf at Boſton. But the pre- 
mium he required for my apprenticeſhip diſplea- 
ſing my father, I was recalled home. 
Hori my earlieſt years I had been paſſionately 
fond of reading, and I laid out in books all the 
little. money I could procure. I was particularly 
pleaſed with accounts of voyages. My firſt ac- 
quifition was Bunyan's collection in ſmall ſepa- 
rate volumes. Theſe I afterwards ſold in order to 
buy an hiſtorical collection by R. Burton, which 
conſiſted of ſmall cheap volumes, amounting in 
all to about forty E _— My 3 4 — li- 
brary was principally made up of boo rac- 
tical and — theology. "7 read the greateſt 
part of them. I have ſince often regretted, that 
at a time when I had ſo great a thirſt for know- 
ledge, more eligible books had not fallen into my 
hands, as it was then a point decided that I ſhould 
not be educated for the church. There was alſo 
among my father's books Plutarch's Lives, in 
which I read continually, and I ſtill regard as 
_ advantageouſly employed the time I gy” to 
em. 
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them. I found beſides a work of De Foe's, en- 


titted, an Eflay on Projects, from which, per- 
haps, I derived impreſſions that have ſince influ- 
enced ſome of the principal events of my life. 


My inclination for books at laſt determined 


my father to make me a printer, though he had 
already a ſon in that profeſſion. My brother 
had returned from England in 1717, with a preſs 


and types, in order ro eſtabliſh a printing- houſe 


at Boſton. This buſineſs pleaſed me much bet- 
ter than that of my father, though I had ſtill a 


predilection for the ſea. To prevent the effects 
which might reſult from this inclination, my fa- 
ther was IR to ſee me engaged with- my 
brother. I held back for ſome time; at length 
however I ſuffered myſelf to be perſuaded, and 
ſigned my indentures, being then only twelve 
years of age. It was agreed that 1 ſhould ſerve 
as apprentice to the age of twenty-one, and 


ſhould receive journeyman's wages only during 


the laſt year. 
In a very ſhort time I made great proficiency 


in this buſineſs, and became very ſerviceable to 


my brother. I had now an opportunity of pro- 
curing better books. The acquaintance I neceſſa- 
rily formed with bookſellers' apprentices, ena- 
bled me to borrow a volume now and then, 


which 1 never failed to return punctually and 
without injury. How often has it happened to 


me to paſs the greater part of the night in read- 
ing by my bed-fide, when the book had been 
lent me in the evening, and was to be returned 
the next morning, leſt it might be miſled or 


wanted! 


At length, Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingeni- 
ous tradeſman, who had a handſome collection 
of books, and who frequented our printing-houſe, 
took notice of me. He invited me to fee his li- 


brary, 


brary, and had the neſs to fend; me 
| books I was deſirous _—_ 5 then > ag 
ſtrange fancy for poetry, and compoſed ſeveral lit- 
tle pieces. My brother, thinking he might find his 
account in it, encouraged me, and engaged me 
to write two ballads. One, called the Light- 
houſe Tragedy, contained an account of the ſhi | 
wreck of captain Worthilake and his two "ins 2 
ters; the other was a ſailor's ſong on the capture 
of the noted pirate called Teach, or Black-beard. 
They were wretched verſes in point of ſtyle, 
mere blind-men's dittics. When printed, he diſ- 
E me about the town to ſell them. The 
had a prodigious run, becauſe the event was 
recent, and had made a great noiſe. 

My vanity was flattered by this ſucceſs ; but 
my father checked my exultation, by ridiculing 
my. productions, and telling me that verſifiers 
were always poor. I thus eſcaped the misfortune 
of beings, probably, a very wretched poet. But 
as the faculty of writing proſe has been of great 
ſervice to me in the courſe of my life, and prin- 
cipally contributed to my advancement, I ſhall 
relate by what means, ſituated as I was, I acqui- 
red the ſmall {kill I may poſſeſs in that way. 
There was in the town another young man, 
2 great lover of books, of the name of John Col- 
lins, with whom I was intimately connected. 
We frequently engaged in diſpute, and were in- 
deed fond of argumentation, that nothing was 
fo agreeable to us as a war of words. This con- 
tentious temper, I would obſerve by the by, is 
in danger of becoming a very bad habit, and fre- 
quently renders a man's company inſupportable, 
4 being no otherwiſe capable of indulgence than 
by indiſcriminate contradiction. Independently 
of the acrimony and diſcord it introduces into 
converſation, it is often productive of . 
an 
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and even hatred, between perſons to whom friend- 
ſhip is indiſpenſably neceſſary. I acquired it by 
reading, while I lived with my father, books of 
religious controverſy. © I have ſince remarked, 
that men of ſenſe ſeldom fall into this error; 
lawyers, fellows of univerſities, and perſons of 
every profeſſion educated at Edinburgh, excep- 
ted. | 
Collins and I fell one day into an argument 
relative to the education of women ; namely, 
whether it were proper to inſtru them in the 
ſciences, and whether they were competent to 
the ſtudy. Collins ſapported the negative, and 
aflirmed that the taſk was beyond their capacity. 
I maintained the oppoſite opinion, a little per- 
haps for the pleafure of diſputing. He was na- 
turally more eloquent than 1; words flowed co- 
piouſly from his lips; and frequently I thought 
myſelf vanquiſhed, more by his volubility than 
by the force of his arguments. We ſeparated 
without coming to an agreement upon this point; 
and as we were not to ſee each other again for 
ſome time, I committed my thoughts to paper, 
made a fair copy, and ſent it him. He anſwer- 
ed, and I replied. Three or four letters had been 
written by each, when my father chanced to 
light upon my papers and read them. Without 
entering into the merits of the cauſe, he embra- 
ced the opportunity of ſpeaking to me upon my 
manner of writing. He obferved, that though I 
had the advantage of my adverſary in correct 
ſpelling and pointing, which I owed to my oc- 
cupation, I was greatly his inferior in elegance 
of expreſſion, in arrangement, and perſpicuity. 
Of this he convinced me by ſeveral examples. 
I felt the juſtice of his remarks, became more 
attentive to language, and reſolved to make eve- 
ry effort to improve my ſtyle. Amidſt theſe 

C reſolves 
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reſolves an odd volume of the Spectator fell into 
my hands. This was a publication I had never 
ſeen. 1 * the volume, and read it again 
and again. I was enchanted with it, thought 
the ſtyle excellent, and wiſhed it were in my 
power to imitate it. With this view I ſelected 
ſome of the papers, made ſhort ſummaries of 
the ſenſe of each period, and put them for a few 
days aſide. I then, without looking at the book, 
endeavoured to reſtore the eſſays to their true 
form, and to expreſs each thought at length, as 
it was in the original, employing the moſt ap- 
propriate words that occurred to my mind. I 
afterwards compared my Spectator with the ori- 
ginal; I perceived ſome faults, which I correct- 
ed: but I found that I wanted a fund of words, 
it I may ſo expreſs myſelf, and a facility of recol- 
lecting and employing them, which I thought I 
ſhould by that time have acquired, had JI conti- 
nued to make verſes. The continual need of 
Words of the ſame meaning, but of different 
lengths for the meaſure, or of different ſounds 
for the rhyme, would have obliged me to ſeek 
for a variety of fynonymes, and have rendered 
me maſter of them. From this belief, I took 
ſome of the tales of the Spectator and turned 
them into verſe; and after a time, when I had 
ſufficiently forgotten them, I again converted 
them into proſe. : 
Sometimes alſo I mingled all my ſummaries 
together; and a few weeks after, endeavoured 
to- arrange. them in the beſt order, before I at- 
tempted to form the v and complete the 
eſſays. This 1 did with a view of acquiring me- 
thod in the arrangement of my thought. On 
comparing afterwards my performance with the 
original, many faults were apparent, which I cor- 
rected; but I had ſometimes the — » 
ink, 


<> 
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think, that, in certain particulars of little impor- 
tance, I had been fortunate enough to improve 


the order of thought or the ſtyle: and this en- 
couraged me to hope that I ſhould fucceed, in 


time, in writing decently in the Engliſh language, 


which was one of the great objects of my ambi- 
tion. | 3 
The time which I devoted to theſe exerciſes, 
and to reading, was the evening after my day's 
labour was finiſhed, the morning before it began, 
and Sundays when I could efcape attending di- 
vine ſervice. While I lived with my father, 'he 
Had inſiſted on my punctual attendance on pub- 
lic worſhip, and J ſtill indeed conſidered it as a 
duty; but a duty which I thought I had no time 
to practiſe. | UTEP 
When about ſixteen years of age, a work of 
Tryon fell into my hands, in which he recom- 
mends vegetable diet. I determined to obſerve 
it. My brother, being a batchelor, did not keep 
houſe, but boarded with his apprentices in a 
neighbouring family. My refuſing to eat animal 
food was found inconvenient, and I was often 
ſcolded for my ſingularity. I attended to the 
mode in which Tryon prepared ſome of his diſh- 
es, particularly how to boil potatoes and rice, 
and make haſty puddings. I then faid to my 
brother, that if he would allow me per week 
half what he paid for my board, I would under- 
take to maintain myſelf. The offer was inſtant- 


ly embraced, and I ſoon found that of what he 


gave me I was able to fave half. This was a 
new fund for the purchaſe of books; and other 
advantages reſulted to me from the plan. When 
my brother and his workmen left the printing- 
houſe to go to dinner, I remained behind; and 
diſpatching my frugal meal, which frequently 
conſiſted of a biſcuit only, or a ſlice of bread and 
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a bunch of raiſins, or a bun from the paſtryeook's, 


with a glaſs of water, I had the reſt of the time, 
till their return, for ſtudy ; and my progreſs 
therein was proportioned to that clearneſs of 
ideas, and- quickneſs of conception, which are the 
fruit of temperance in eating and drinking. 

It was about this period that, having one day 
been put to the bluſh for my ignorance in the 
art of calculation, which I had twice failed to 
learn while at ſchool, I took Cocker's Treatiſe of 
Arithmetic, and went through it by myſelf with 
the utmoſt eaſe, I alſo read a book of Navigation 
by Seller and Sturmy, and made myſelf maſter 
of the little geometry it contains, but I never 
proceeded far in this ſcience. Nearly at the 
ſame time I read Locke on the Human Under- 
ſtanding, and the Art of Thinking by Meſſrs. 
du Port Royal. | 

While labouring to form and improve my ſtyle, 
I met with an Engliſh Grammar, which I believe 
was Greenwood's, having at the end of it two 
little eſſays on rhetoric and logic. In the latter 
found a model of diſputation after the manner 
of Socrates. Shortly after I procured Xenophon's. 
work, entitled, Memorable Things of Socrates, 
in which are various examples of the ſame me- 
thod. Charmed to a degree of enthuſiaſm with. 
this mode of diſputing; I adopted it, and renoun- 
cing blunt contradiction, and direct and poſitive 
argument, I aſſumed the character of a humble 
queſtioner. The peruſal of Shaftſbury and Col- 
lins had made me a ſceptic; and being previouſly 
ſo as to many doctrines of Chriſtianity, I found 
Socrates's method to be both the ſafeſt for my- 
ſelf, as well as the moſt embarraſſing to thoſe a- 
gainſt whom I employed it. It ſoon afforded me 
lingular pleaſure; I inceſſantly practiſed it; and 
became very adroit in obtaining, even from per- 
ſons of ſuperior underſtanding, mms” | = 
whic 
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which they did not foreſee the conſequences. 
Thus I involved them in difficulties from which 
they were unable to extricate themſelves, and 
ſometimes obtained victories, which neither my 
cauſe nor my arguments merited. 
This method I continued to employ for ſome 
years; but I afterwards abandoned it by degrees, 
retaining only the habit of expreſſing myſelf 
with modeſt diftdence, and never making ' uſe, 
when I advanced any propoſition which might 
be controverted, of the words certainly, undoubt- 
edly, or any others that might give the appear- 
ance of being obſtinately attached to my opinian. 
I rather ſaid, I imagine, I ſuppoſe, or it appears to 
me, that ſuch a thing is ſo or fo, for ſuch and ſuch 
reaſons; or it is ſo, if I am not miſtaken. This 
habit has; I think, been of ' conſiderable advan- 
tage to me, when I have had occaſion to impreſs 
my opinion on the minds of others, and perſuade 
them to the adoption of the meaſures I have ſug- 
geſted. And ſince the chief ends of converſation 
are, to inform or to be informed, to pleaſe or to 
perſuade, I could wiſh that intelligent and well- 
meaning men would not themſelves diminiſh the 
power they poſſeſs of being uſeful, by a poſitive 
and preſumptuous manner of exprefting them- 
ſelves, which ſcarcely ever fails to diſguſt the 
hearer, and is only calculated to excite oppoſiti- 
on, and defeat every purpoſe for which the fa- 
culty of ſpeech has been beſtowed upon man. 
In ſhort, if you wiſh to inform, a poſitive and 
dogmatical manner of advancing your opinion 
may provoke contradiction, and prevent your 
being heard with attention. On the other hand, if 
with a delire of being informed, and of benefiting 
by the knowledge of others, you expreſs yourſelf 
as being ſtrongly attached to your own opinions, 
| per 05 ES modeſt 
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modeſt and ſenſible men, who do not love diſ- 
putation, will leave you in tranquil poſſeſſion of 
your errors. By following ſuch a method, you 
can rarely hope to pleaſe your auditors, concili- 
ate their good- will, or work conviction on thoſe 
whom you may be deſirous of gaining over tv 
your views, Pope judiciouſly obſerves, © 


Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things uaknown propos'd as things forgot: 


And in the fame poem he afterwards adviſes us, 
ok ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming difidence. 


He might have added to theſe lines, one that he 
has coupled elſewhere, in my 1 with leſs 


propriety. It is this: 


For want of decene y is want of ſenſe, 


If you aſk why I fay with 4% propriety, I muſt 
give you the two lines together : | 


Immodeſt words admit of 0 defence, 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. 


Now want of ſenſe, when a man has the misfor- 
tune to be ſo circumſtanced, is it not a kind of 
excuſe for want of modeſty ? And would not the 
verſes have been more accurate, if * had been 


conſtructed thus: 


Immodeſt words admit but this defence, 
That want of decency, is want of ſenſe. 


But I leave the deciſion of this to better judges 
than myſelf. 

In 1720, or 1721, my brother began to print 
2 new public paper. It was the ſecond that made 
its appearance in America, and was entitled the 
- New-England Courant. The only one that exiſt- 
ed before was the Boſton News Letter. Some of 


his friends, remember, wolld have diſſuaded 
him 
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him from this undertaking, as a thing that was 
not likely to ſucceed; a ſingle newſpaper being, 
in their opinion, ſufficient for all America. At 
preſent, however, in 1771, there are no leſs than 
twenty-five. But he carried his project into ex- 
ecution, and I was employed in diſtributing the 
copies to his cuſtomers, after having aſſiſted in 

compoling and working them off. 
Among his friends he had a number of litera- 
characters, who, as an amuſement, wrote 
ort eſſays for the paper, which gave it reputa- 
tion and increaſed its ſale. Theſe gentlemen 
frequently came to our houſe. I heard the con- 
verſation that paſſed, and the accounts they gave 
of the favourable reception of their writings with 
the public. I was tempted to try my hand a- 
mong them; but, being ſtill a child as it were, 
I was fearful that my brother might be unwilling 
to print in his paper any performance of which 
he ſhould know me to be the author. I there- 
fore contrived to diſguiſe my hand, and having 
written an anonymous piece, I placed it at night 
under the door of the printing-houſe, where it 
was found the next morning. My brother com- 
municated it to his friends, when they came as 
uſual to ſee him, who read it, commented up- 
on it within my hearing, and I had the exquiſite 
pleaſure to find that it met with their approba- 
tion, and that, in the various conjectures they 
made reſpecting the author, no one was menti- 
oned who did not enjoy a high reputation in the 
country for talents and genius. I now ſuppoſed 
myſelf fortunate in my judges, and began to ſuſ- 
pect that they were not ſuch excellent writers as 
I had hitherto ſuppoſed them. Be that as it may, 
encouraged by this little adventure, I wrote and 
ſent to the preſs, in the ſame way, many other 
pieces, which were equally approved; keeping 
the 
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the ſecret till my flender ſtock of information 
and knowledge for ſuch performances was pretty 
completely exhauſted, when 1 made myſelf 
known. | 3 Lade 
Muy brother, upon this diſcovery, began to en- 
tertain a little more reſpect for me; but he ſtill 
regarded himſelf as my maſter, and treated me 
like an apprentice. He thought himſelf entitled 
to the ſamè ſervices from me as from any other 
perſon. On the contrary, I conceived that, in 
many \inftances, he was too rigorous, and that, 
on the part of a brother, I had a right to expect 
indulgence. Our diſputes were frequently 
brought before my father; and either my brother 
was generally in the vn, or I was the better 
pleader of the two, for judgment was common- 
ly given in my favour. But my brother was 
paſſionate, and often had ' recourſe to blows ; a 
circumſtance which I took in very ill part. This 
ſevere and tyrannical treatment contributed, I be- 
lieve, to imprint on my mind that averſion to 
arbitrary power, which during my whole life 1 
have ever preſerved. My apprenticeſhip became 
inſupportable to me, and I continually ſighed 
for an opportunity of ſhortening it, which at 
length unexpectedly offered. F 
An article inſerted in our paper, upon ſome 
political ſubject which I have now forgotten, 
gave offence to the Aſſembly. My brother was 
taken into cuſtody, cenſured, and ordered into 
confinement for a month, becauſe, as I preſume, 
he would not diſcover the author. I was alſo 
taken up, and examined before the council; but, 
though I gave them no ſatisfaction, they con- 
tented themſelves with reprimanding, and then 
diſmiſſed me; conſidering me probably as bound, 
in quality of apprentice, tq keep my maſter's 
ſecrets. LES 


The 
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The impriſonment of my brother kindled my 
reſentment, notwithſtanding our private quar- 
rels. During its continuance the management of 
the * was entruſted to me, and I was bold 


enough to inſert ſome paſquinades againſt the 
governors ; which highly pleaſed my brother, 
while others began to look upon me in an unfa- 
vourable point of view, conſidering me as 2 
young wit inclined to ſatire and lampoon. 3 

My brother's enlargement was accompanied 
with an arbitrary order from the houſe of afſem- 
bly, „ That James Franklin ſhould no longer 
<« print the newſpaper entitled the New-England 
&« Courant.” In this conjuncture, we held a con- 
ſultation of our friends at the printing-houſe, in 
order to determine what was proper to be done. 
Some propoſed to evade the order, by changing 
the title of the paper: but my brother foreſeeing 
inconveniences that would reſult from this ſtep, 
thought it better that it ſhould in future be print- 
ed iu the name of Benjamin Franklin; and to 
avoid the cenſure of the aſſembly, who might 
charge him with ſtill printing the paper himſelf, 
under the name of his apprentice, it was reſolved 
that my old indentures ſhould be given up to me, 
with a full and entire diſcharge written on the 
back, in order to be produced upon an emer- 
gency ; but that, to ſecure to my brother the 
benefit of my ſervice, I ſhould ſign a new con- 
tract, which ſhould be kept ſecret during the 
remainder of the term. This was a very ſhallow 
arrangement. It was, however, carried into im- 
mediate execution, and the paper continued, in 
conſequence, to make its appearance for ſome 
months in my name. At length a new differ- 
ence ariſing between my brother and me, I ven- 
tured to take advantage of my liberty, preſum- 
ing that he would not dare to produce the new 


contract. 
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contract. It was undoubtedly diſhonourable to 
avail myſelf of this circumſtance, and I reckon 
this action as one of the firſt errors of my life; 
but 1 was little capable of eſtimating it at its true 
value, bn "7 MEM as my mind had been by the 
recollection of the blows I had received. Exclu- 
ſively of his paſſionate treatment of me, my 
brother was by no means a man of an ill temper, 
and perhaps my manners had too much of im- 
pertinence not to afford it a very natural pretext. 
When he knew that it was my determination 
to quit him, he. wiſhed to prevent my finding 
employment elſewhere. He went to all the print. 
ing-houſes in the town, and prejudiced the maſ. 
ters againſt me; who accordingly refuſed to em- 
ploy me. The idea then ſuggeſted itſelf to me 
of going to New-York, the neareſt town in 
which \ Bi was. a A, Ke Farther re- 
flection confirmed me in the deſign of leaving 
Boſton, where I had already rendered myſelf an 
object of ſuſpicion to the governing party. It 
was probable, from the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Aſſembly in the affair of my brother, that, by 
remaining, I ſhould ſoon have been expoſed to 
difficulties, which I had the greater reaſon to ap- 
prehend, as, from my indiſcreet diſputes upon 
the ſubject of religion, I began to be regarded, 
by pious ſouls, with horror, either as an apoſtate 
or an atheiſt. I came therefore to a reſohation 
but my father, in this mſtance, ſiding with my 
brother, I preſumed that if I attempted to depart 
openly, meaſures would be taken to prevent me. 
My triend Collins undertook to favour my flight, 
He agreed for my paſſage with the captain of a 
New-York floop, to whom he repreſented me as 
aycang man of his acquaintance, who had had 
an affair with a girl of bad character, whoſe pa- 
rents wiſhed to compel me to marry her, and 
0 | that 
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that of conſequence I could neither make my ap- 
ance nor go off publicly. 1 fold part of my 
oks to procure a ſmall ſum of money, and 
went privately on board the ſloop. By favour 
of a good wind, I found myſelf in three days at 
New-York, nearly three hundred miles from my 
home, at the age only of ſeventeen years, with- 
out knowing an individual in the place, and with 


. 


very little money in my pocke 


t. Mt 
' - The inclination I had felt for a ſea - faring life 


was entirely ſubſided, or 1 ſhould now have been, £ 


able to gratify it; but having another trade, and 
believing myſelf to be a tolerable workman, I 
heſitated not to offer my ſervices to the old Mr. 


William Bradford, who had been, the firſt printer 


in Pennſylvania, but had quitted that province 
on account of a quarrel with George Keith, the 


2 He could not give me employment 


elf, having little to do, and already as Hany 
2 as he wanted; but he told me bare | 
ſon, printer at Philadelphia, had lately loſt Als 
principal workman, Aquila Roſe, who was dead, 
and that if I would go thither, he believed that 
he would engage me. Philadelphia was a hund- 
red miles farther. I heſitated not to embark in a 
boat in order to repair, by the ſhorteſt cut of the 
ſea, to Amboy, leaving my trunk and effects to 
come after me by the uſual and more tedious 
conveyance. In croſſing the bay we met with a 
ſquall, which ſhattered to pieces our rotten ſails, 
prevented us from entering the Kill, and threw 
us upon Long Iſland. | Pp | 
During the ſquall a drunken Dutchman, who 
like myſelf was a paſſenger in the boat, fell into 
the ſea, At the moment that he was ſinking, I 
ſeized him by the fore-top, ſaved him, and drew 
him on board. This immerſion ſobered him a 
little, ſo that he fell aſleep, after having taken 


from 
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me to dry. This volume 1 found to be my old 
favourite work, Bunyan's Voyages, in Dutch, a 
beautiful impreſſion on fine paper, with copper- 
plate engrayings ; a dreſs in which 1 had never 
feen it in its original language. I have ſince 
learned that it has been tranſlated into almoſt all 
the languages of Europe, and next to the Bible, 
I am perſuaded, it is one of the books which has 
hal the greateſt ſpread. * Honeſt John is the firſt 
that I know of, who has mixed narrative an 

dialogue together; a mode of writing very en- 
paging to the reader. who, in the moſt intereſt- 
ing paſſages, finds himſelf admitted as it were 
into the company, and preſent at the converſa- 
tion. De Foe has imitated it with fucceſs in his 
Robinſon Cruſoe, his Moll Flanders, and other 
works; as alſo has Richardſon in his Pamela, &c. 
In approaching the iſland, we found that we 
had made a part of the coaſt where it was not 
poſſible to land, on account of the ſtrong breakers 
produced by the rocky ſhore. We caſt anchor 
and veered the cable towards the ſhore. Some 
men, ho ſtood upon the brink, hallooed to us, 
while we did the ſame on our part ; but the wind 
was ſo high, and the waves ſo noiſy, that we 
could neither of us hear each other. There were 
fome canoes upon the bank, and we called out 
to them, and made figns to prevail on thera to 
come and take us up; but either they did not 
underſtand us, or they deemed our requeſt im- 
practicable, and withdrew. Night came on, and 
nothing remained for us but to wait quietly the 
fabfiding of the wind; till when we determined, 
that is, the pilot and I, to fleep if poſſible. For 
that purpoſe we went below the hatches” along 
with the Dutchman, who was drenched wit 


us 


from his pocket a volume, which he requeſted 


water, The ſea broke over the boat, and reached 


d 
Þ 
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us in our retreat, ſo that we were preſently as 
completely drenched as he. l 

We had very little repoſe during the whole 
night: but the wind abating the next day, we 
ſucceeded in reaching Amboy before it was dark, 
after having paſſed thirty hours without provi- 
ſions, and with no other drink than a bottle of 
bad rum, the water upon which we rowed being 
falt. In the evening I went to bed with a very 
violent fever. I had ſomewhere read that cold 
water, drank plentifully, was a remedy in ſuch 
caſes. I followed the preſcription, was in a pro- 
fuſe ſweat for the greater part of the night, and 
the fever left me, The next day I crofled the ri- 
ver in a ferry-boat, and continued my journey on 
foot. I had fifty miles to walk, in order to reach 
Burlington, where I was told I ſhould find paſ- 
ſage-boats that would convey me to Philadelphia. 
It rained hard the whole day, ſo that I was wet 
to the ſkin, Finding myſelf fatigued about noon, 
I ſtopped at a paltry inn, where paſſed the reſt of 
the day and the whole ay beginning. to re- 

et that I had quitted my home. I made beſides 
o wretched a figure, that I was ſuſpected to be 
ſome runaway ſervant. This I diſcovered by: the 
queſtions that. were aſked me; and I felt that I 
was every moment in dunger of being taken up 
as ſuch. The next day, however, I continued 
my journey, and arrived in the evening at an 
inn, eight or ten miles from Burlington, that 
was kept by one Dr. Brown. 

This man entered into converſation with me 
while 1 took ſome refreſhment, and perceiving 
that I had read a little, he expreſſed towards me 
conſiderable intereſt and friendſhip. Our ac- 
quaintance continued during the remainder of 
his life. I believe him to ; He been what 1s 
called an itinerant doctor; for there was no 

town 
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town in England, or indeed in Europe, of whickt 
he conld not give a particular account. He was 
neither deficient in underſtanding or literature, 
but he was a fad infidel; and, ſome years after, 
wickedly undertook to traveſty the Bible in bur- 
leſque verſe, as Cotton has traveſtied Virgil. He 
exhibited, by this means, many facts in a very 
ludicrous point of view, which would have gi- 
ven umbrage to weak minds, had his work been 
publiſhed, which it never was. ee 

I ſpent the night at his houſe, and reached 
Burlington the next morning On my arrival, 
I had the mortification to learn that the ordinary 
paſlage-boats had failed a httle before. This was 
on a Saturday, and there would be no other boat 
till the Tueſday following. I retarned to the 
houſe of an old woman in the town who had ſold 
me ſome ginger-bread to eat on my paſſage, and 
I aſked her advice. She invited me to take up 
my abode with her till an opportunity offered for 
me to embark. Fatigued with having travelled 
ſo far on foot, I accepted her invitation. When 
ſhe underſtood that I was a printer, ſhe would 
have perſuaded me to ſtay at Burlington, and 
ſet up my trade: but ſhe was little aware of the 
capital that would be neceſſary for ſuch a pur- 

ſe | I was treated while at her houſe with true 
holpitakty. She gave me, with the utmoſt good- 
will, a dinner of beef. ſteaks, and would accept 
of nothing in return but a pint of ale. 

Here J imagined myſelf to be fixed till the 
Tueſday in the enſuing week; but walking out 
in the evening by the river fide, I faw a boat 
with a number of perſons in it approach. It was 
going to Philadelphia, and the company took me 
in. 'As there was no wind, we could only make' 
way with our oars. About midnight, not per- 
ceiving the town, ſome of the company were of 

| | opinion 
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opinion that we muſt have paſſed it, and were 
unwilling to row any farther ; the reſt not know- 
ing where we were, it was reſolved that we 
ſhould ſtop. We drew towards the ſhore, enter- 
ed a creek, and landed near fome old palifades, 
which ſerved us for fire-wood, it being a cold 
night in October. Here we ſtayed till day, when 
one of the company found the place in which we 
were to be Cooper's Creek, a little above Phala- 
delphia; which in reality. we perceived the mo- 
ment we were out of the creek. . We arrived on 
Sunday about. eight or nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and landed on Market-ſtreet wharf. 

4 have entered into the particulars of my voy- 
age, and ſhall in like manner deſcribe my firſt 


entrance into this city, that you may be able to 


compare beginnings ſo little auſpicious, with the 
figure I have ſince made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my 
working dreſs, my beſt clothes being to come by 
ſea. I was covered with dirt; my pockets were 
filled with ſhirts and ſtockings; I was unacquain- 
ted with a fingle ſoul in the place, and knew not 
where to ſeek for a lodging. Fatigued with walk- 
ing, rowing, and * paſſed the night without 
fleep, I was extremely hungry, and all my money 
conſiſted of a Dutch dollar, and about a ſhil- 
ling's worth of coppers, which I gave to the boat- 
men for my paſſage. As I had aſſiſted them in 
rowing, they refuſed it at firſt ; but I inſiſted on 
their tax ing it. A man is ſometimes more gene- 
rous when he has little, than when he has much 
money; probably becauſe, in the firſt caſe, he is 
deſirous of concealing his poverty. 

I walked towards the top of the ſtreet, look- 
ing eagerly on both ſides, till I came to Market- 
ſtreet, where I met a child with a loaf of bread, 
Often had I made my dinner on dry bread. I 
| PE enquired 
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enquired where he had bought it, and went 
ſtraight to the baker's ſhop which he pointed out 
to me. I aſked for ſome biſcuits, expecting to 
find ſuch as we had at Boſton ; but -they made, 
it ſeems, none of that ſort at Philadelphia. I 
then aſked for a three penny loaf. They made 
no loaves of that price. - Finding myſelf ignorant 
of the prices, as well as of the different kinds of 
bread, I defired him to let me have three penny- 
worth of bread of ſome kind or other. He gave 
me three large rolls. I was ſurprized at receiv- 
ing ſo much: I took them, however, and hav- 
ing no room in my pockets, I walked on with a 
roll under each arm, eating the third. In this 
manner I went through Market-ſtreet to Fourth- 
ſtreet, and paſſed the houſe of Mr. Read, the fa- 
ther of my future wife. She was ſtanding at the 
door, obſerved me, and thonght, with reaſon, 
that I made a very ſingular and groteſque appear- 
ance. 

I then turned the corner, and went through 
Cheſnut-ſtreet, eating my roll all the way; and 
having made this round, I found myſelf again 
on Market-ſtreet wharf, near the boat in which 
I had arrived. I ſtepped into it to take a draught 
of the river water; and finding myſelf ſatisfied 


with my firſt roll, I gave the other two to a wo- 


man and her child, who had come down the ri- 
ver with us in the boat, and was waiting to con- 
tinue her journey. Thus refreſhed, I regained 
the ſtreet, which was now full of. well dreſſed 
people, all going the ſame way. I joined them, 
and was thus led to a large _— meeting- 
houſe near the Market-place. I fat down wi 

the reſt, and after looking round me for ſome 
time, hearing nothing ſaid, and being drowſy 
from my laſt night's labour and want of reſt, I 
fell into a ſound fleep. In this ſtate I nn | 
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till the aſſembly diſperſed, when one of the con- - 
gregation had the goodneſs to wake me. This J 
was conſequently the firſt houſe I entered or in 
which I flept at Philadelphia. | 
| I began again to.walk along the ſtreet by the - 
river ſide; and looking attentively in the face of 

| every one I met, I at length perceived a young 
MS quaker whoſe countenance pleaſed me. I accoſt- 
N ed him, and ed him to inform me where a 
F ſtranger might find a lodging. We were then 
f . near the ſign of the Three Mariners. They re- 
ceive travellers here, ſaid he, but it is not a houſe 
that bears a good character; if you will go with 
me, I will ſhew you a better one. He conduct. 
ed me to the Crooked Billet, in Water-ſtreet. 
There I ordered ſomething for dinner, and du: 
ring my meal a number of curious queſtions were 
put to me; my youth and appearance exciting 
the ſuſpicion of my being a runaway. After 
dinner my drowſineſs returned, and I threw my- 
ſelf upon a bed without taking off my clothes, 
and flept till fix o'clock in the evening, when 1 
was called to ſupper, I afterwards went to bed 
at a very early hour, aud did not awake till the 
next morning. 

As ſoon as I got up I put myſelf in as decent 
2 trim as I could, and went to the houſe of An- 
drew Bradford the printer. I found his father 
in the ſhop, whom I had ſeen at New-York. 
Having travelled on horſeback, he had arrived 
at Philadelphia before me. He introduced me to 
his ſon, who received me with civility, and gaveme 
ſome breakfaſt ; but told me he had no occaſion 
at prefent for a journeyman, having lately pro- 
cured one. He added, that there was another 
printer newly ſettled in the town, of the name 

of Keimer, who might perhaps employ me; and 
that in caſe of refuſal, I ſhould be welcome to 
D lodge 
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lodge at his houſe, and he would give me a lit- 
tle work now and then, till ſomething better 
ſhould offer. | 
The old man - offered to introduce me to the 
new... printer. When we were at his houſe: 
« Neighbour,” ſaid he, “I bring you a young 
man in the printing buſineſs ; aps you may 
have need of his ſervices,” . | 
Keimer aſked me ſome queſtions, put a compo- 
ſing ſtick in my hand to ſee how I could work, 
— then ſaid, that at preſent he had nothing for 
me to do, but that he ſhould ſoon be able to em- 
loy me. At the ſame time taking old Bradford 
for an inhabitant of the town well-diſpoſed to- 
wards him, he communicated his project to him, 
and the proſpect he had of ſucceſs. Bradford 
was careſul not to diſcover that he was the father 
of the other printer; and from what Keimer had 
faid, that he hoped ſhortly to be in poſſeſſion of 
the greater part of the buſineſs of the town, led 
him by artful queſtions, and by ſtarting ſome 
difficulties, to diſcloſe. all his views, what his 
hopes were founded upon, and how he intended 
to proceed. I was preſent, and heard it all. I 
inſtantly ſaw that one of the two was a cunning old 
fox, and the other a perfect novice. Bradford 
left me with Keimer, who was ſtrangely ſurpri- 


zed when I informed him who the old man was. 


I found Keimer's printing materials to conſiſt 


of an old damaged preſs, and a ſmall caſt of worn- 


out Engliſh letters, with which he was himſelf at 
work upon an elegy on Aquila Roſe, whom I 
have mentioned above, an ingenious young man, 
and of an excellent character, highly eſteemed in 
the town, ſecretary to the aſſembly, and a very 
tolerable poet. Keimer alſo made verſes, but 
they were indifferent ones, © He could not be ſaid 
to write in verſe, for his method was to ſet the 

lines 
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Unes as they flowed from his muſe; aud as he 
worked without copy, had but one ſet of letter- 
caſes, and the elegy would probably occupy all his 
type, it was impoſſible for any one to affiſt him. 


1 endeavoured to 5 his preſs in order, which” 


he had not yet uſed, and of which indeed he un- 
derſtood nothing: and having promiſed to come 
and work off his elegy as ſoon as it ſhould be rea- 
dy, I returned to the houſe of Bradford, who 
gave me ſome trifle to do for the preſent; for 
which I had my board and lodging. | 
In a few days Keimer ſent for me to print off 
his elegy. He had now procured another ſet of 


letter-caſes, and had a pamphlet to reprint, upon 


which he ſet me to work. 


The two Philadelphia printers appeared deſti- 


tute of every qualification neceflary in their pro- 
feſſion. Bradford had not been brought up to 
it, and was very iliterate. Keimer, though he 
underſtood a little of the buſineſs, was merely a 
compoſitor, and wholly incapable of working at 
the preſs. He had been one of the French pro- 
phets, and knew how to imitate their ſfupernatu- 
ral agitations. At the time of onr firſt acquain- 
tance he profeſſed no particular religion, but a 
little of all upon occaſion. He was totally igno- 
rant of the world, and a great knave at heart,' 
as I had afterwards an opportunity of experien- 


cing. £7 

| Rakes conld not endure that, working with 
him, I ſhould lodge at Bradford's. He had in- 
deed a houſe, but it was unfurniſhed ; fo that 
he could not take me in. He procured me 2 
lodging at Mr. Read's, his landlord, whom I 
have already mentioned. My trunk and effects 
being now arrived, I thought of making, in the 
eyes of Miſs Read, a _ reſpectable * f 
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than when chance exhibited me to her view, eat - 
ing my roll, and wandering in the ſtreets. 

rom this period I began to contract acquain- 
tance, with ſuch young people of the town as 
were fond of reading, and ſpent my evenings 
with them agreeably, while at the ſame time I 
gained money by my induſtry, and, thanks to 
my . frugality, lived contented. I thus forgot 
Boſton as much as poſlible, and wiſhed every 
one to be 8 the place of my reſidence, 
except my friend Collins, to whom I wrote, and 


who kept my ſecret. 


An incident however arrived, which ſent me 


home much ſooner, than I had 8 I had 


a brother-in-law, of the name of Robert Holmes, 


"maſter of a trading floop from Boſton to Dela- 


ware. Being at Newcaſtle, forty miles below 
Philadelphia, he heard of me, and wrote to in- 
form me of the chagrin which my ſudden de- 
parture from Boſton: had occaſioned my parents, 
and of the affection which they ſlill entertained 
for. me, 2 me that, if I would return eve- 
be adjuſted to my ſatisfaction; 

and he was very preſſing in his entreaties. I an- 
frered his letter, thanked him for his advice, 
and explained the rea/ons which had induced 
me to quit Boſton, with ſuch force and clearneſs, 
that he was convinced I had been leſs to blame 
than he had imagined. | 3s 
Sir William Keith, governor of the province, 
was at Newcaſtle at the time. Captain Holmes, 
being by chance in his company when he receiv- 
ed my letter, took occaſion to ſpeak of me, and 
ſhewed it him. The governor read it, and 4 
peared furprized when he learned my age. He 
thought me, he ſaid, a young man of very pro- 
miſing talents, and that, of conſequence, I ought 
to be encouraged ; that there were at Phi his 
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phia none but very ignorant printers, and that 
if I were to.ſet up for mal e had no doubt 
of my ſucceſs ; that, for his own part, he would 
procure me all the public buſineſs, and would 
render me every other ſervice in his power. M 
| brother-in-law related all this to me afterwar 
at Boſton ; but I knew ry, ban it at the time; 
when one day Keimer and I being at work to- 
gether near the window, we ſaw the governor 
and another gentleman, colonel French of New. 
caſtle, handſomely drefled, croſs the ſtreet, and 
make directly for our. houſe. We heard them 
at the door, and Keimer, believing it to be a vi- 
fit to himſelf, went immediately down: but the 
governor enquired for me, came up ſtairs, and, 
with a condeſcenſion and politeneſs to which I 
had not at all been accuſtomed, paid me many 
compliments, deſired to be acquainted with me, 
— ly reproached me for not having made 
myſelf . to him on my arrival in the town, 
and wiſhed me to accompany him to a tavern, 
where he and colonel French were going to taſte 
ſome excellent Madeira wine. * 
I was, I confeſs, ſomewhat ſurpriſed, and Kei- - 
mer appeared thunderſtruck. I went however 
with the governor and the colonel to a tavern at 
the corner of Third ſtreet, where, while we were 
drinking the Madeira, he 1 to me to eſta- 
bliſh a printing-houſe. He ſet forth the proba- 
bilities of ſucceſs, and himſelf and colonadl French 
aſſured me that I ſhould have their protection 
and influence in obtaining the printing of the 
public papers of both governments: and as I ap- 
peared to doubt whether my father would aſſiſt 
me in this enterprize, Sir William ſaid that he 
would give me a letter to him, in which he would 
repreſent the advantages of the ſcheme, in a 
light which he had no doubt would determine 
g him, 


—— 


5 


him. It was thus concluded that I ſhould re. 
turn to Boſton by the firſt veſſel, with the letter 
of recommendation from the governor to my 
father. Meanwhile the project was to be kept 
1 and I continued to work for Keimer as 
ore. * 

The governor ſent eyery now and then to in- 
vite me to dine with him. I conſidered this as 
a very great honour; and I was the more ſenſi. 
ble of it, as he .converſed with me in the moſt 
2 familiar, and friendly manner imagina- 
le... | 5 

Towards the end of April 1724, a ſmall veſſel 
was ready to fail for Boſton, I took leave of 
Keimer, upon the pretext of going to ſee my pa- 
rents. The governor gave me a long letter, in 
which he ſaid many flattering things of me to m 
father ; and ſtrongly recommended the proje 
of my ſettling at Philadelphia, as a thing which 
could not fail to make my fortune. | 
© Going down the bay we ſtruck on a flat, and 
ſprung a leak. The weather was very tempeſ- 
tuous, and we were obliged to pump without 
intermiſſion ; I took my turn. We arrived 
however ſafe and ſound at Boſton, after about a 
fortnight's paſſage. A 

I had been abſent ſeven complete months, and 
my relations, 'during that interval, had received 
no intelligence of me; for my brother-in-law, 
Holmes, was not yet returned, and had not writ- 
ten about me. My unexpected appearance ſur- 
prized the family; but they were all delighted 
at ſeeing me again, and, except my brother, 
welcomed me home. I went to him at the print- 
ing-houſe. I was bettter dreſſed than 1 had ever 
been while in his ſervice: I had a complete ſuit 
of clothes, new and neat, a watch in my pocket, 
and my purſe was furniſhed with nearly five 
| | 8 pounds 
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pounds ſterling in money. He gave me no ve- 
ry civil reception; and — eyed me from 
head to foot, reſumed his work. 

The workmen aſked me with eagerneſs where 
J had been, what fort of a country it was, and 
how I liked it. I ſpoke in the higheſt terms of 
Philadelphia, the happy life we led there, and 
expreſſed my intention of going back again. One 
of them aſking what ſort of money we had, I 
diſplayed before them a handful of filver, which 
1 drew from my pocket. This was a-curiofity 
to which they were not accuſtomed, paper being 
the current money at Boſton. I failed not after 
this to let them ſee my watch; and at laſt, my 
brother continuing ſullen and out of humour, I 

ve them a ſhilling to drink, and took my leave. 

his viſit ſtung my brother to the ſoul; for when, 
ſhortly after, my mother ſpoke to him of a re- 
conciliation, and a deſire to ſee us upon good 
terms, he told her that I had fo inſulted him be- 
fore his men, that he would never forget or for- 
give it; in this, however, he was miſtaken, 

The governor's letter appeared to excite un my 
father ſome ſurpriſe; but he ſaid little. After 
ſome days, captain Holmes being returned, he 
ſhowed- it him, aſking him if he knew Keith, 
and what fort of a man he was.: adding, that, 
in his opinion, it proved very little diſcernment 
to think of ſetting up a boy in buſineſs, who for 
three years to come would not be of an age to be 
ranked in the claſs of men. Holmes ſaid every 
thing he could in favour of the ſcheme ; but my 
father firmly maintained its abſurdity, and at laſt 
gave a poſitive refuſal. He wrote, however, a ci- 
vil letter toSir William, thanking him for the pro- 
tection he had ſo obligingly offered me, but re- 
fuſing to afliſt me for the preſent, becauſe he 
thought me too young to be entruſted with the 

conduct 
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conduct of ſo important an enterpriſe, and which 


would require ſo conſiderable a ſum of money. 


My old comrade Collins, who was a clerk in 
the poſt-office, charmed with the account I gave 
of my new reſidence, expreſſed a deſire of going 
thither; and while I waited my father's deter- 
mination, he ſet off before me, by land, for 
Rhode Iſland, leaving his books, which formed 
a handſome collection in mathematics and natu- 
ral philoſophy, to be conveyed with mine to New- 
York, where he purpoſed to wait for me. 

My father, though he could not approve Sir 
William's propoſal, was yet pleaſed that I had 
obtained ſo advantageous a recommendation as 
that of a perſon of his rank, and that my induſ- 
dt Sri ceconomy had enabled me to equip my- 

ſo handſomely in ſo ſhort a period. Seeing no 
appearance of accommodating matters between my 
brother and me, he conſented to my return to 
Philadelphia, adviſed me to be civil to every bo- 
dy, to endeavour to obtain general eſteem, and 
avoid fatire and ſarcaſm, to which he thought I 
was too much inclined ; adding, that, with per- 
ſeverance and prudent ceconomy, I might, b 
the time I became of age, ſave enough to eſtabliſh 
myſelf in buſineſs ; and that if a ſmall ſum ſhould 
then be wanting, he would undertake to ſupply 


This was all I could obtain from him, except 
ſome trifling preſents, in token of friendſhip from 
him and my mother. | embarked once more 
for New-York, furniſhed at this time with their 
approbation and — The | floop having 
touched at Newport in Rhode Ifland, I paid a 
viſit to my brother John, who had for ſome years 
been ſettled there, and was married. He had 
always been attached to me, and he received me 
with great affection. One of his friends, whoſe 

name 


name was Vernon, having a debt of about thirty. 
ſix pounds due to him in Penſylvania, begged 
me to receive it for him, and to keep the money 
till I ſhould hear from: accordingly he gave me 
an order for that purpoſe, This affair occaſioned 
me, in the ſequel, much uneaſineſs. 


At Newport we took on board a number of | 


paſſengers; among whom were two young wo- 


men, and a grave and ſenſible quaker lady with 


her ſervants. I had ſhown an obliging forward- 
neſs in rendering the quaker ſome trifling ſervi- 
ces, which led her, probably, to feel an intereſt 
in my welfare; for when ſhe ſaw a familiarity 
take place, and every day increaſe, between the 
two young women and me, ſhe took me aſide 


and faid : © Young man, I am in pain for thee. 


Thou haſt no parent to watch over thy conduct, 


and thou ſeemeſt to be ignorant of the world, 


and the ſnares to which youth is expoſed. Rely 
upon what I tell thee: thoſe are women of bad 
characters; I perceive it in all their actions. If 
thou doſt not take care, they will lead thee into 
danger. They are ſtrangers to thee, and I adviſe 
thee, by the friendly intereſt I take in thy pre- 
ſervation, to form no connection with them.” 
As I appeared at firſt not to think quite ſo ill of 


them as ſhe did, ſhe related many things ſhe had 


ſeen and heard, which had eſcaped my attention, 
but which convinced me that ſhe was in the right. 
I thanked her for her obliging advice, and pro- 
miſed to follow it. | | 
When we arrived at New-York, they inform- 
ed me where they lodged, and invited 'me to 
come and ſee them. I did not however go, and 
it was well I did not; for the next day, the cap- 
tain, miſſing a filver ſpoon and ſome other things 
which had been taken from the cabin, and know- 
ing theſe women to be proſtitutes, procured a 
| | ſearch 
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ſearch warrant, found the ſtolen goods upon 
them, and had them puniſhed. And thus, af- 
ter having been ſaved from one rock concealed 
under water, upon which the veſſel ſtruck du- 
ring our-paſlage, I eſcaped another of a ſtill more 
dangerous nature, 2 
t New-York I found my friend Collins, who 


had arrived ſome time before. We had been in- 


timate from. our infancy, and had read the ſame 
books together ; but he had the advantage. of be- 
ing able to devote more time to reading and.ſtu- 
dy, and an aſtoniſhing diſpoſition for mathema- 
tics, in which he left me far behind him. When 
at Boſton, I had been accuſtomed to paſs with 
him / almoſt all my leifure hours. He was then 
a ſober and 1nduſtrious lad; his knowledge had 
gained him a very general eſteem, and he ſeem- 
ed to promiſe to make an advantageous figure in 
ſociety. But, during my abſence, he had unfor- 
tunately addicted himſelf to brandy, and I learn- 
ed, as well from himſelf as from the report of 
others, that every day ſince his arrival at New- 
York he had been intoxicated, and had acted in 
a very extravagant manner. He had alſo played 


and loſt all his money; ſo that I was obliged to 


pay his expences at the inn, and to maintain him 
during the reſt of his journey ; a burthen that 
was very inconvenient to me. 

The governo: of New-York, whoſe name was 
Burnet, hearing the captain ſay that a young 
man who was a paſſenger in his ſhip had a great 
number of books, begged him to bring me to his 
houſe. I accordingly went, and ſhould havetaken 
Collins with me, had he been ſober. The gover- 
nor treated me with great civility, ſhewed me his 


| library, which was a very conſiderable one, and 


we talked ſome time upon _books and authors. 


This was the ſecond goverhor who had honour- 
| ed 
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ed me with his attention; and to a poor boy, as 
I was then, theſe little adventures did not fail to 
be pleaſing. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I 
received Vernon's money, without which we 
ſhould have been unable to finiſh our journey. 

Collins wiſhed to get employment as a -mer- 
chant's clerk ; but either his breath or his coun- 
tenance betrayed his bad habit; for, though he 
had recommendations, he met with no ſucceſs, 
and continued to lodge and eat with me, and at 
my expence. Knowing that I had Vernon's mo- 
ney, he was continually aſking me to lend him 
ſome of it; promiſing to repay me as ſoon as he 
ſhould get employment. At laſt he had drawn 
{ſo — of this money, that I was extremely 
alarmed at what might become of me, ſhould he 
fail to make good the deficiency. His habit of 
drinking did not at all diminiſh, and was a fre- 
quent ſource of diſcord between us; for when 
he had drank a little too much, he was very 
headſtrong. 

Being one day in a boat together, on the De- 
laware, with ſome other young perſons, he re- 
fuſed to take his turn in rowing. Lou ſhall 
row for me, ſaid he, till we get home. No, 1 
rephed, we will not row for you.— Lou ſhall, 
ſaid he, or remain upon the water all night.— As 
you pleaſe.— Let us row, ſaid the reſt of the 
company; what ſignifies whether he aſſiſts or not? 
But, already angry with him for his conduct in 
other reſpects, I perſiſted in my refuſal. He then 
{wore that he would make me row, or would 
throw me out of the boat; and he made up to 
me. As ſoon as he was within my reach I took 
him by the collar, gave him a violent thruſt, and 
threw him head foremoſt into the river. I knew 
that he was a good ſwimmer, and was therefore 
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| under no apprehenſions for his life. Before he 
conld turn himſelf, we were able, by a few ſtrokes 
of our oars, to place ourſelves out of his reach ; 
and whenever he touched the boat, we aſked him 
if he would row, ſtriking his hands at the ſame 
time with the oars to — him let go his hold. 
He was nearly ſuffocated with rage, but obſti- 
nately refuſed making any promiſe to row. Per- 
ceiving at length that his ſtrength began to be ex- 
| Hanſted, we took him into the boat, and convey- 
ed him home in the evening completely wack. 
ed. The utmoſt coldneſs fubfiſted between us | 
after this adventure. At haſt the captain of a : 
Weft-India ſhip, who was commiſſioned to pro- 1 
cure a tutor for the children of a gentleman at 
Barbadoes, meeting with Collins offered him the 
place. He accepted it, and took his leave of me, 
promiſing to diſcharge the debt he owed me with 
the firſt money he ſhould receive; but I have 
Heard nothing of him fince. | 
The violation of the truſt repoſed in me by 
Vernon, was one of the firſt great errors of my 
life; and it proves that my father was not miſta- 
ken when he ſuppoſed me too young to be in- 
truſted with the management of important affairs. 
But Sir William, upon reading his letter, thought 
him too prudent. There was a difference, he 
| faid, between individuals: years of maturity 
were not always accompani:d with diſcretion, 
neither was youth in every inſtance devoid of it. 
Since your father, added he, will not ſet you u 
in buſineſs, I will do it myſelf. Make out a Vt 
of what will be wanted from England, and I will 
ſend for the articles. You ial repdy me when 
you can. I am determined to have a good prin- 
ter here, and I am ſure you will ſucceed. This 
was faid with ſo much ſeeming cordiality, that 
I ſuſpeRed not for an inſtant the ſincerity of * 
; a ' ONner, 
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offer. I had hitherto kept the project, with 
which Sir William had inſpired me, of ſettling 
in buſineſs, a ſecret at Philadelphia, and I ſtill 
continued to do ſo. Had my reliance on the 
governor been known, ſome friend, better ac- 
uainted with his character than myſelf, would 
Joubtleſs have adviſed me not to truſt him ; for 
I afterwards learned that he was univerſally 
known to be liberal of promiſes, which he had 
no intention to perform. But having never ſo- 
licited him, how could I ſuppoſe his offers to be 
deceitful? On the.contrary, I believed him to be 
the beſt man in the world. 4. 

I gave him an inventory of a ſmall printing- 
office ; the expence of which I had calculated at 
about a hundred pounds ſterling. He exprefſed 
his approbation ; but aſked, if my preſence in 
England, that I might chooſe the characters my- 
| ſelf, and ſee that every article was good in its 
kind, would not be an advantage? Lou will alſo 
be able, ſaid he, to form ſome acquaintance there, 
and eſtabliſh a correſpondence with ſtationers and 
bookſellers. This I acknowledged was deſirable. 
That being the caſe, added he, hold yourſelf in 
readineſs to go with the Annis. This was the 
annual veſſel, and the only one, at that time, 
which made regular voyages between the ports 
of London ard Philadelphia. But the Annis was 
not to fail for ſome months. I therefore conti- 
nued to work with Keimer, unhappy reſpectin 
the ſum which Collins had drawn from me, an 
almoſt in continual agony at the thoughts of Ver- 
non, who fortunately made no demand of his 
money till ſeveral years after. 

In the account of my firſt voyage from Boſton 
to Philadelphia, I omitted I believe a trifling cir- 
cumſtance, which will not perhaps be out of place 
here. During a calm which ſtopped us above 
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Nock. Iland, the crew employed themſelves in 
fiſhing for cod, of which they caught a great num- 
ber. I had hitherto adhered to m 2 . — of 
not eating any thing that had poſſeſſed life; and 
I conſidered on this occaſion, agreeably to the 
maxims of my maſter Tryon, the capture of 
every fiſh as a ſort of murder, committed with- 
out provocation, ſince theſe animals had neither 
done, nor were capable of doing, the ſmalleſt in- 
jury to any one that ſhould juſtify the meaſure. 
is mode of reaſoning I conceived to be unan- 
ſwerable. Meanwhile I had formerly been ex- 
tremely fond of fiſh ; and when one of theſe cod 
was taken gut of the frying-pan, I thought its 
flavour delicions. I heſitated ſome time between 
principle and inclination,” till at laſt recollecting, 
that when the cod had been opened fome ſmall 
fiſh were found in its belly, I faid to myſelf, If 
you eat one another, 1 fee no reaſon why we 
may not eat you. 1 8 dined on the 
cod with no ſmall degree of pleaſure, and have 
ſince continued to eat like the reſt of mankind, 
returning only occaſionally to my vegetable plan. 
How convenient does it prove to be a rational ani- 
mal, that knows how to find or invent a plaufi- 
ed aging for whatever it has an inclination to 
do! 

I continued to live upon good terms with Kei- 
mer, who had not the ſraalleſt ſuſpicion of my 
projected eſtabliſhment. He ſtill retained a por- 
tion of his former enthuſiaſm; and being fond 
of argument, we frequently diſputed together. 
was ſo much in the habit of uſing my Socratic me- 
thod, and had ſo frequentiy puzzled him by my 
queſtions, which appeared at firſt very diſtant 
from the point in debate, yet nevertheleſs led to 
it by degrees, involving him” in difficulties and 
contradictions from which he was unable to ex- 
tricate 
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tricate himſelf, that he became at laſt ridiculouſly 
cautions, and would ſcarcely anſwer the moſt 
plain and familiar queſtion without previouſly 
aſking me—What would you infer from that? 
Hence he formed ſo high an opinion of my ta- 
tents for refutation, that he ſerioufly propoſed 
to me to become his colleague in the eftabliſh- 
ment of a new religious ſect. He was to propa- 
gate the dodrine by preaching, and I to refute 
every opponent. | 
When he explained to me his tenets, I found 
many abſurdities which I refuſed to admit, un- 
leſs he would agree in turn to adopt ſome of 4 
opinions. Keimer wore his beard long, becauſe 
Moſes had ſomewhere ſaid, Thou ſhalt not mar the 
corners of thy beard. He likewiſe obſerved the Sab- 
bath; and theſe were with him two very eſſential 
points. I diſliked them both; bat I conſented to 
adopt them, provided he would agree to abſtain 
from animal food. I doubt, ſaid he, whether my 
conſtitution will be able to ſupport it. I aſſured 
him, on the contrary, that he would find himſelf 
the better for it. He was naturally a glutton, and 
I wiſhed to amuſe myſelf by ſtarving him. He 
conſented to make trial of this regimen, if I 
would bear him company ; and in reality we con- 
tinued it. for three months. A woman in the 
neighbourhood prepared and brought us our 
victuals, to whom I gave a liſt of forty diſhes ; 
in the compoſition of which-there entered neither 
fleſh nor fiſh, This fancy was the more agreea- 
ble to me, as it turned to good account; for the 
whole expence of our living did not exceed for 

each eighteen-pence a week. | 
I have fince that period obſerved ſeveral Lents 
with the greateſt ſtrictneſs, and have ſuddenly 
returned again to my ordinary diet, without ex- 
periencing the ſmalleſt inconvenience ; which has 
led 
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led me to regard as of no importance the advice 


commonly given, of introducing gradually fuch 
alterations of regimen, _ | 1 
I continued it cheerfully; but poor Keimer 
ſuffered terribly. Tired of the project, he ſigh- 
ed for the fleſh- pots of Egypt, At length he or- 
dered a roaſt pig, and invited me and two of 
our female acquaintance to dine with him ; but 
the pig being ready a little too ſoon, he could 
not reſiſt the temptation, and eat it all up before 
we arrived, 88 | 
During the circumſtances I have related, I had 
paid ſome attentions to Miſs Read. I entertained 
for her the utmoſt eſteem and affection; and I 


had reaſon to/ believe that theſe ſentiments were 


mutual. But we were both young, ſcarcely 
more than eighteen years of age; and as I was 
on the point of undertaking a long voyage, her 
mother thought it prudent to prevent matters 
being carried too for the preſent, judging 
that, if marriage was our object, there . be 
more N in it after my return, when, as 
at leaſt I expected, I ſhould be eſtabliſhed in my 


buſineſs. Perhaps alſo ſhe thought that my ex- 


pectations were not ſo well founded as I imagi- 
ned. 
My moſt intimate acquaintance at this time 
were Charles Oſborne, Joſeph Watſon, and James 
Ralph; young men who were all fond of read- 
ing. The two firſt were clerks to Mr. Charles 
Brockdon, one of the principal attornies in the 
town, and the other clerk to a merchant, Wat- -- 
fon was an upright, pious and ſenſible young 
man : the others were ſomewhat more looſe in 
their principles of religion, particularly Ralph, 
whoſe faith, as well as that of Collins, i had 
contributed to ſhake ; each of whom made me 


ſuffer a very adequate puniſhment, Oſborne was 
| | _ ſenſible, 
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ſenſible, and ſincere and affectionate in his friend- 
ſhips, but too much inclined to the critic in mat- 
ters of literature. Ralph was ingenious and 
ſhrewd, genteel in his addreſs, and extremel 
eloquent. I do not remember to have met wit 
a more agreeable ſpeaker. 13 were both en- 

amoured of the muſes, and had already evinced 
their paſſion by ſome ſmall poetical productions. 
It was a cuſtom with us to take a charming 
walk on Sundays, in the woods that border the 
Skuylkil. Here we read together, and afterwards 
converſed on what we read: Ralph was diſpoſed 
to give himſelf up entirely to poetry. He flatter- 
ed himſelf that he ſhould arrive at great eminence 
in the art, and even acquire a fortune. The ſub- 
limeſt poets, he pretended, when they firſt began 
to write, committed as many faults as himſelf. 
Oſborne endeavoured to diſſuade him, by aſſu- 
ring him that he had no genius for poetry, and 
adviſed him to ſtick to the trade in whach he had 
been brought up. In the road of commerce, faid 
he, you will be ſure, by diligence and aſſiduity, 
though you have no capital, of ſo far ſucceeding 
as to be employed as a factor, and may thus, in 
time, acquire the means of ſetting up for your- 
ſelf. I concurred in theſe ſentiments, but at the 
ſame time exprefled my approbation of amuſing 
ourſelves ſometimes with poetry, with a view to 
improve our yle. In conſequence of this it was 
propoſed, that, at our next meeting, each of us 
ſhould bring a copy of verſes of his own compoſi- 
tion. Our object in this competition was to be- 
nefit each other by our mutual remarks, criti- 
ciſms, and corrections ; and as ſtyle and expreſſi- 
on were all we had in view, we excluded ey 
idea of invention, by agreeing that our taſk 
ſhould be a verſion of the eighteenth pſalm, in 
which is deſcribed the defcent of the deity, 

F. 
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The time of our meeting drew near, when 
Ralph called upon me, and told me that his per- 
formance was ready. I informed him that I had 
been idle, and, not much liking the taſk, had 
done nothing. He' ſhowed me his piece, and 
aſked what 1 thought of it. I exprefled myſelf 
in terms of warm approbation ; becauſe it really 
appeared to have conſiderable merit. He then 
ſaid: Oſborne will never acknowledge the ſmall- 
eſt degree of excellence in any production of mine. 
Envy alone dictates to him a thouſand animad- 
va Of you he is not ſo jealous: 1 with 
therefore you would take the verſes, and produce 
them as your own. I will pretend not to have 
had leifore to write any thing. We ſhall then 
ſee in what manner he will ſpeak of them. I a- 

eed to this little artifice, and immediately tran- 
ferided the verſes to prevent all ſuſpicion. 

We met. Watſon's performance was the firſt 
that was read. It had ſome beauties, but many 
faults. We next read Oſborne's, which was 
much better. Ralph did it juſtice, remarking a 
few imperfections, and applauding ſuch parts as 
were excellent. He had himſelf nothing to ſhow. 
It was now my turn. I made ſome difficulty; 
ſeemed as if I wiſhed to be excuſed; pretended 
that J had had no time to make corrections, &c.. 
No excuſe, however, was admiſſible, and the piece 
rauſt be produced. It was read and re-read. 
Watſon and Oſborne immediately reſigned the 
palm, and united m applauding it. Ralph alone 
made a few remarks, and propoſed ſome altera- 
tions ; but I defended my text. Oſborne agreed 
with me, and told Ralph that he was no more 
able to criticiſe than he was able to write. 

When Oſborne was alone with me, he expreſſ- 
ed himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly in favour of what 
he conſidered as my performance. He * 

at 
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hat he had put ſome reſtraint on himſelf before, 
apprehenſive of my conſtruing his commendation 
into Hattery. But who would have ſuppoſed, 
ſaid he, Franklin to be 8 of ſuch a compo- 
ſition? What painting, what energy, what fire! 
He has furpaſied the original. In his common 
converſation he appears not to have 2 choice of 
words; he heſitates, and is at a loſs: and yet, 

God, how he writes! | | | 

At our next meeting Ralph diſcovered the trick 
we had played Oſborne, who was rallied without 
mercy. 2527 6 | . 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in his re- 
ſolution of becoming a poet. I left nothing un- 
attempted to divert him from his purpoſe; but 
he perſevered, till at laſt the reading of Pope * 
effected his cure: he became, however, a very 
tolerable proſe writer: -I ſhall ſpeak more of him 
hereafter ; but as I ſhall probably have no farther 
occaſion to mention the other two, I ought to 
obſerve here, that Watſon died a few years after 
in my arms. He was greatly regretted ; for he 
was the beſt of our ſociety. © Oſborne went to 
the iſlands, where he gained conſiderable repu- 
tation as a barriſter, and was getting money ; 
but he died young. We had ſeriouſly engaged, 
that whoever died firſt ſhould return, if pollible: 
and pay a friendly viſit to the furvivor, to give 
him an account of the other world ; but he has 
never fulfilled his engagement. 12 

The governor appeared to be fond of my com- 

any, and — invited me to his houſe. 
He always ſpoke of his intention of ſettling me 
in buſineſs, as a point that was decided. I was 


* Probably the Dunciad, where we find him thus immor- 


x 


talized by the author : 
Silence, ye wolves, while Raten to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous ; anſwer him, ye owls ! 
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Are 
Der ends; a ter 
f credit, in order to obtain the — 9 ſum 
the purchaſe of my preſs, types, and paper. 
He appointed various times for me to come 
theſe letters, which would certainly be ready; 
and when ] came; always. put me off to another 


day. | 
Theſe ſucceſſive delays continued till the veſſel, 
whoſe had been ſeveral times deferred, 


was on the point of ſetting ſail; when I again 
went to Sir William's houſe, to receive my letters 
and take leave of him. I ſaw his ſecretary, Dr. 
Bard, who told me that the governor was ex- 
tremely buſy writing, but that he would be down 
at Newcaſtle before the veſſel, and that the let- 
ters would be delivered to me there. 

Ralph, though be was married and had a child, 
determined to accompany me in this voyage. 
His obje&t was fuppoſed to be the eſtabliſhing a 
co dence with ſome-mercantile houſes, in 
order to ſell goods by commiſſion ; but I after- 
wards learned, that, having waer to be diſſa- 
tisfied with the parents of his wife, he propoſed 
to himſelf to leave her on their hands, and never 
return to America again, 

Having taken leave of my friends, and inter- 
changed promiſes of fidelity with Miſs Read, I 
quitted Philadelphia. At Newcaſtle the veſſel 
came to anchor. The governor was arrived, and 
I went to his lodgings, His ſecretary received 
me with great civility, told me on the part of 


the governor that he could not fee me then, as 


he was engaged in affairs of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, but that he would ſend the letters on board, 
and that he wiſhed me, with mann A | 
vo and ſpeedy” return. I returned, ſome- 
what: aſtoniſhed, to the ſhip, but ſtill without 
entertaining the lighteſt ſuſpicion, 5 
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Mr. Hamilton, à celebrated barriſter of Phila. 
delphia, had taken a paſſage to England for him- 
Telf and his ſon, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Denham à quaker, and Meflrs.'Oniam and Ruſſel, 
* of a forge in Maryland, had agreed 
or the Whole cabin, fo that Ralph and 1 were 
obliged to take up our lodging with the crew. 
Being unknown to every body in the ſhip, we 
were looked upon as of the common order of 
people: but Mr. Hamilton and his ſon (it was 
Tarn, who was afterwards governor) left us at 
Neweaftle, and returned to Philadelphia; where 
he was recalled, at a very great expence, to plead 
the cauſe of a veſſel that had been ſeized; and 
juſt as we were about to fail, colonel Finch came 
on board, and Hhewed me many civilities. The 
engers upon this paid me more attention, 
and I was invited, together with my friend Ralph, 
to occupy the place in the cabin which the return 
.of the Mr. Hamiltons had made vacant ; an offer 
which we very readily accepted.  - © 
Having learned that the diſpatches of the go- 
vernor had been brought on board by colonel 
Finch, I aſked the captain for the letters that 
were to be intruſted to my care, f e told me 
that they were all put together in the bag, which 
he could not open at prefent ; but before we 
reached England, he would give me an opportu- 
nity of taking them ont. I was fati with 
this anſwer, and we purſued our voyage. 
The company in the cabin were all very ſocia- 
ble, and we were 1 welt off as to provi- 
ſions, as we had the advantage of the whole 6f 


Mr. Hamilton's, who had laid in a very plenti- 
ful ſtock. During the paſſage Mr. Denham con- 
tracted a friendſhip for me, which ended only 
with his life: in other reſpects the , 
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by no means an agreeable one, as we had much 
bad weather. | 


When we arrived in the river, the captain was 
— as his word, and allowed me to ſearch in 
bag for the governar's letters. I could not 
950 a ſingle one with my name written on it, as 
committed to my care; but I ſelected fix or ſeven, 
which I judged from the direction to be thoſe 
that were intended for me; particularly one to 
Mr. Baſket the king's printer, and another to a 
ſtationer, who was the firſt perſon I called upon. 
I delivered him the letter as coming from gover- 
nor Keith. I have no acquaintance (ſaid he) 
« with any ſych perſon; and opening the letter, 
Oh, it is from, Riddleſden!“ he exclaimed. 
< I have lately diſcovered him to be a very ar- 
<< rant knave, and I wiſh to have nothing to do 
„ either with him or his letters.” He inſtantly 
put the letter in my hand, turned upon his heel, 
and left me to ſerve ſome: cuſtomers. 

I was aſtoniſhed at finding. theſe letters were 
not from the governor, Reflecting, and putting 
circumſtances together, I then to doubt 
his ſincerity. Irejoined my friend nham, and 
related the whole affair to him. He let me at 
once into Keith's character, told me there was 

not the leaſt probability of his having written a 
ſingle letter; that no one who knew him ever 
placed any reliance on him, and laughed at my 
credulity in ſuppoſing that the governor would 

ve me a letter of credit, when he had no credit 
0 himſelf, As I ſhowed ſome uneaſineſs reſ- 

"a | pecting what ſep I ſhould take, he. adviſed me 

Pp to A to get employment in the houſe of ſome 

| | ou may there, ſaid he, improve your- 
1 in 1 and you will be able to ſettle 
| _—y the more ad when you re- 

_ - dun to America. 55 

e 
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We knew already, as well as the ſtationer, at- 
torney Riddleſden to be a knave. He had near- 
ly ruined the father of Miſs Read, by drawing 
him in to be his ſecurity. We learned from his 
letter, that he was ſecretly carrying on an 
intrigue, in concert with the governor,” to the 
prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, who it was fuppoſed 
would by this time be in Europe. Denham, 
who was Hamilton's friend, was of opinion that 
he ought to be made acquainted with it; and in 
reality, the inſtant he arrived in — which 
was very ſoon after, I waited on him, and, as 
much from good ill to him as from reſentment 
againſt the governor, put the letter into his hands. 
He | thanked me very ſincerely, the information 
it contained being of conſequence to him; and 
from that moment beſtowed on me his friend- 
ſhip, which afterwards proved on many occaſions 
ſerviceable to me. | | F 

But what are we to think of a governor who 
could play: ſo ſcurvy a trick, and thus groſsly 
deceive a poor young lad, wholly deſtitute of 
experience? It was 2 tice with him. Wiſh- 
ing to pleaſe every body, and having little to be- 
ſtow, he was laviſh of promiſes. He was in other 
reſpects ſenſible and judicious, a very tolerable 
writer, and a good governor for the people; 
though: not ſo for the preprictaries, whoſe in- 
ſtructions he frequently diſregarded. Many of 
our beſt laws were his work, and eſtabliſhed 
during his adminiſtration. | 

Ralph and I were inſeparable companions. 
We took a lodging together at three and-lixpence. 
a week, which was as much as we could afford. 
Ile met with ſome relations in London, but they 
were poor, and not able to aſſiſt him, He now, 
for the firſt time, informed me of his intention 
to remain in England, and that he had no 

| thoughts 
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thoughts of ever returning to Philadelphia. He 
was totally without money ; the little he had 
been able to raiſe having barely: ſufficed for his 
paſſage. I had fifteen piſtoles remaining; and to 
me he had from time to time recourſe, while he 
tried to get employment. | | 
At firſt, believing himſelf poſſeſſed of talents 
for the ſtage, he thought of turning actor; but 
Wilkes, to whom he applied, frankly adviſed 
him to renounce the idea, as it was impoſſible he 
ſhould fucceed. He next propoſed to Roberts, 
55 bookſeller * ** to write a Werk- 
paper in manner o ctator, u 
terms to which Roberts would — "99 Lattly, 
he endeavoured to procure employment as a co- 
pyiſt, and applied to the lawyers and ftationers 
about the temple ; but he could find no vacancy. 
As to myſelf, 1 immediately got engaged at 
Palmer's, at that time a noted printer in Bartho- 
lomew. Cloſe, with whom I continued nearly a 
I applied very aſſiduonſly to my work; 
deri expended with Ralph almoſt all that I earn. 
ed. Plays, and other places of amyſement which 
we frequented together, having exhauſted my 
piſtoles, we lived after this from hand to mouth. 
e 1 to have entirely forgotten his wife 
and child, as I alſo, by degrees, forgot my en- 
gagements with Miſs Read, to whom I never 
wrote-more than one letter, and that merely to 
inform her that I was not likely. to return ſoon. 
This was another grand error of my life, which 
I mould be deſirous of correcting were I to begin 
my career again. | 
] was employed at Palmer's on the ſecond edi- 
tion of Woolaſton's Religion of Nature. Some 
of his arguments appearing to me not to be well 
founded, I wrote a fmall metaphyſical treatiſe, 
in which I animadverted on thoſe paſſages. It 
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Vas entitled, a Diſſertation on Liberty and Neceſſi- 
ty, Pleaſure and Pain. I dedicated it to my friend 
Ralph, and printed à ſmall number of copies. 
Palmer upon this treated me with more conſide- 


ration, and regarded me as a young man of ta- 
lents; though he ſeriouſly took me to taſk for 


the principles of my pamphlet, which he looked 
— — The printing of this work 
Was another error of my life. 

While I in Little Britain I formed ac- 
quaintance with a bookſeller of the name of Wil- 
cox, whoſe ſhop was next door to me. Circula- 
ting libraries were not then in uſe. He had an 
immenſe collection of books of all forts. We a- 
greed that, for a reaſonable retribution, of which 
I have now forgotten the price, I ſhould have 
free acceſs to his library, and take what books I 
pleafed, which I was to return when I had read 
them. I conſidered this agreement as a very great 


advantage; and I derived from it as much bene- 


fit as was in my power. | 
My pamphlet falling into the hands of a ſur- 


geon, of the name of Lyons, author of a book 


entitled, Infallibility of Human Judgment, was 
the occaſion of a conſiderable intimacy between 
us. He expreſſed great eſteem for me, came 
frequently to ſee me, in order to converſe upon 
metaphy tical ſubjects, and introduced me to Dr. 
Mandeville, author of the Fable of Bees, who 
had inſtituted a club at a tavern in Cheapfide, of 
which he was the ſoul: he was a facetious and 


very amuſing character. He alſo introduced me, 


at Batſon's coffee-houſe, to Dr. Pemberton, who 
promiſed to give me an opportunity of ſeeing Sir 
Iſaac Newton, which: I very ardently defired ; 
bur he never kept his word. | 

I had brought ſome curiofities with me from 
America ; the principal of which was a purſe 
made of the aſbeſtos, which fire only purifies. 
Sir 


l 
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Sir Hans Sloane hearing of it, called upon. me, 
and invited me to his houſe in Bloomſbury. 
ſquare, where, after ſhowing me every thing 
that was curious, he prevailed on me to add this 
piece to his collection; for which he paid me 
very handſomely. | | 
There lodged in the ſame houſe with us a 
young woman, a milliner, who had a ſhop by 
the fide of the Exchange. Lively and ſenſible, 
and having received an education ſomewhat a- 
bove herrank, her converſation was very agreea- 
ble. Ralph read plays to her every evening. 
They became intimate. She took another lodg- 
ing, and he followed her. They lived for ſome 
time together; but Ralph being without employ- 
ment, having à child, and the profits of her 
buſineſs not ſufficing for the maintenance of three, 
he reſolved to quit London, and try a country 
ſchool. This was a plan in which he thought 
himſelf likely to ſucceed, as he wrote a fine hand, 
and was verſed in arithmetic and accounts But 
conſidering the office as beneath him, and ex- 
petting ſome day to make a better figure in the 
world, when he ſhould be aſhamed of its being 
known that he had exerciſed a profeſſion ſo little 
honourable, he changed his name, and did me 
the honour of aſſuming nine. He wrote to me 
ſoon after his departure, informing me that he 
was ſettled at a ſmall village in Berkſhire. In 
his letter he recommended Mrs. 1“, the milli- 
ner, to my care, and requeſted an anſwer, di- 
rected to Mr. Franklin, ſchool-maſter at N***. 
He continued to write to me frequently, ſend- 
ing me large fragments of an epic poem he was 
compoſing, and which he requeſted me to cri- 
ticiſe and correct. I did fo, but not without en- 
deavouring to prevail dn him to renounce this 
purſuit, Young had juſt publiſhed _—_ his 
| 7 atires. 
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Satires. I copied and ſent him a great part of it; 
in which the author demonſtrates the folly of 
cultivating the Muſes, from the hope, by their 
inſtrumentality, of riſing in the world. It was 


all to no purpoſe; paper after paper of his poem 


continued to arrive every poſt. | | 
_ Meanwhile Mrs. T*** having loſt, on his ac- 
count, both her friends and her bufineſs, was 
frequently in diſtreſs. In this dilemma ſhe had 
recourſe to me; and to extricate her from her 


_ difficulties, 1lent her all the money I could ſpare. 
I felt a little too much fondneſs for her. Having 


at that time no ties of religion, and taking ad- 
vantage of her neceſſitous ſituation, I attempted 
liberties (another error of my life,) which ſhe re- 


pelled wit becoming indignation. She inform- 


ed Ralph of my conduct; and the affair occaſion- 
ed a breach between us. When he returned to 
London, he gave me to underſtand that he con- 
ſidered all the obligations he owed me as anni- 
hilated by this proceeding ; whence 1 concluded 
that I was never to expect the payment of what 


money I had lent him, or advanced on his ac- 


count,. I was the leſs afflicted at this, as he was 
wholly unable to pay me; and as, by loſing his 
friendſhip, I was reheved at the ſame time from 
a very heavy burden. 

I now began to think of laying by ſome mo- 
ney. The printing-houſe of Watts, near Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, being a ſtill more conſiderable 
one than that in which I worked, it was probable 
I * find it more advantageous to be employ- 
ed there. I offered myſelf, and was accepted; 
and in this houſe I continued during the remain- 
der of my ſtay in London, 

On my entrance I worked at firſt as a preſſman, 
conceiving that I had need of bodily exerciſe, to 
which I had been accuſtomed in America, 
£29 | where 
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where the printers work alternately as compoſi. 
tors and at the preſs. I drank nothing but wa- 
ter. The other workmen, to the number of a- 
bout fifty, were great drinkers of beer. I carri- 
ed occaſionally a large form of letters in each 
hand, up and down ſtairs, while the reſt em- 
ployed both hands to one. They were ſur- 
prized to fee, by this and many other examples, 
that the American Aquatic, as they uſed to call 
me, was ſtronger than thoſe who drank porter. 
The beer-boy had ſufficient employment during 
the whole day in ferving that houſe alone. My 
fellow-prefiman drank every day a pint of beer 
before breakfaſt, a pint with bread and cheeſe for 
breakfaſt, one between breakfaſt and dinner, one 
at dinner, one again about fix o'dock in the af- 
ternoon, and another after he had finiſhed his 
day's work. This cuſtom appeared to me abo- 
minable ; but he had need, he ſaid, of all this 
beer, in order to acquire ftrength to work. 
I endeavoured to convince him that the 
ſtrength furniſhed by the beer, could only be in 
proportion to the ſolid part of the barley diffol- 
ved in the water of which the beer was compo- 
ſed ; that there was a larger portion of flour in 
a penny loaf, and that conſequently if he eat this 
loaf, and drank a pint of water with it, he 
would derive more ſtrength from it than from a 
pint of beer. This reafoning, however, did not 
prevent him from drinking his accuſtomed” quan- 
tity of beer, and paying every Saturday night a 
ſcore of four or five ſhillings a week for this cur- 
ſed beverage ; an expence from which I was whol- 
ly exempt. Thus do theſe poor devils continue 
all their lives in a ſtate of voluntary wretchedneſs 
and poverty. | ; 
At the end of a few weeks, Watts having oc- 
caſion for me above ſtairs as àa compoſitor, I * 
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ted the preſs. The compoſitors demanded of me 
garniſh- money afreſh. This I confidered as an 
impoſition, having already paid below. The 
maſter was of the fame opinion, and deſired me 
not to comply. I thus remained two or three 
weeks out of the fraternity. I was conſequently 
looked upon as excommunicated ; and whenever 
I was abſent, no little trick that malice could 
fuggeſt was left unpractiſed upon me I found 
my letters mixed, my pages tranſpoſed, my mat. 
ter broken, &c. &c. all which was attributed to 
the 2 that haunted the chapel “, and torment- 
ed thoſe who were not regularly admitted. EF 
was at laſt obliged to ſubmit to pay, notwith- 
ſtanding the protection of the maſter ; convinced 
of the 5 
_y thoſe among whom we are deſtined to 
After this I lived in the utmoſt harmony with 
my fellow-labourers, and ſoon acquired conſide- 
rable influence among them. I propoſed ſome 
alterations in the laws of the chapet, which 1 car- 
ried without oppoſition. My example prevailed 
with ſeveral of them to renounce their abomina- 
ble practice of bread and cheeſe with beer; and 
they procured, like me, from a neighbourin 
houſe, a baſon of warm gruel, in whi 
was a {mall ſlice of butter, with toaſted bread and 
nutmeg. This was a much better breakfaſt, 
which did not coſt more than a pint of beer, 
namely, three-halfpence, and at the ſame time 
preſerved the head clearer. Thoſe who continued 
to gorge themſelves with beer, often loſt their 
credit with the publican, from neglecting to pay 
their ſcore. They had then recourſe to me, to 
become ſecurity for them; their light, as they 


» Printing-houſes in general are thus denominated by the 


workmen : the /þirit they call by the name of Ralph. 


olly of not keeping up a good underſtand. 
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uſed to call it, being out, I attended at the pay- 
table every Saturday evening, to take up the lit. . 
tle ſam which I had made myſelf anſwerable for; 
and which amounted to nearly thirty ſhillings a 
week. | | 
This circumſtance, added to my reputation of 
being a tolerable good gabber, or, in other words, 
| ſkilful in the art of burleſque, kept up my im- 
portance in the chapel. I had beſides recom- 
mended: myſelf to the eſteem of my - maſter by 
my aſſiduous application to buſineſs, never ob- 
ſerving daint Monday. My extraordinary quick- 
neſs in compoſing always procured me ſuch work 
as was moſt urgent, and which is commonly beſt 
paid; and thus my time paſled away in a very 
pleaſant manner, - | 
My lodging in Little Britain being too far from 
the printing-houſe, I took another in Duke-ſtreer 
oppoſite the Roman Catholic chapel. It was at 
the back of an Italian warehouſe. The houſe 
was kept by a widow, who had a daughter, a 
ſervant, and a ſhop-boy ; but the latter {lept out 
of the houſe. After ſending to the people with 
whom I lodged in Little Britain, to enquire into 
my character, ſhe agreed to take me in at the 
ſame price, three-and-ſixpence a week; content- 
ing herſelf, ſhe ſaid, with ſo little, becaufe of - 
the ſecurity ſhe ſhould derive, as they were all 
women, from having a man lodge in the houſe. 
She was a woman rather advanced in life, the 
daughter of a clergyman, She had been educa- 
ted a Proteſtant; but her huſband, whoſe me- 
mory ſhe highly revered, had converted her to 
the Catholic religion. She had lived in habits 
of intimacy with perſons of diſtinction ; of whom 
ſhe knew various anecdotes as far back as the 
time of Charles II. Being ſubject to fits of the 
gout, which often confined her to her room, ſhe 
was ſometimes diſpoſed to ſee company, Hers 
| 7 5 Was 
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ſo amuſing to me, that I was glad to paſs 
che evening Aich her as often as ſhe deſired it. 
Our ſupper conſiſted only of half an anchovy a- 
piece, upon a flice of bread and butter, with 
alf a pint of ale between us. But the enter- 
tainment was in her converſation, | 
The early hours I kept, and the little trouble I 
occaſioned in the family, made her loth to part 
with me ; and when I mentioned another lodging 
I had found, nearer the printing-houſe, at two 
ſhillings a week, which fell in with my plan of 
ſaving, ſhe perſuaded: me to 5 it up, * 
herſelf an abatement of two ſhillings: and thus 
continued to lodge with her, during the remain- 
der of my abode in London, at eighteen-pence a 
week. | T7 
In a garret of the houſe there lived, in the moſt 
retired manner, a lady ſeventy years of age, of 
whom I received the following account from my 
landlady. She was a Roman Catholic. In her 
early years ſhe had been ſent to the continent, and 
entered a convent with the deſign of becoming a 
nun; but the climate not agreeing with her con- 
ſtitution, ſhe was obliged to return to England, 
where, as there were no monaſteries, ſhe made 
a vow to lead a monaſtic life, in as rigid a man- 
ner as r permit. She = 
ingly diſpoſed of all her property to be applied to 
charitable - uſes, 5 to herſelf only twelve 
pounds a year; and of this ſmall pittance ſhe gave 
a part to the poor, living on water. gruel, — 16g 
ver making uſe of fire but to boil it. She had 
lived in this garret a great many years, without 
paying rent to the ſuccefſive Catholic inhabitants 
that had kept the houſe; who indeed conſidered 
her abode with them as a bleſſing. A prieſt came 
every day to confels her. I have aſked her, ſaid 
my landlady, how, living as ſhe did, ſhe could 
find ſo much employment for a 8 
which 
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which ſhe anſwered, that it was impoſſible to 
avoid vain. thoughts. s 
I was once permitted to viſit her. She was 
cheerful and polite, and her converſation agree- 
able. Her apartment was neat; but the whole 
furniture conſiſted of a mattreſs, a table, on 
which were a crucifix and a book, a chair, which 
ſhe gave me to fit on, and over the mantle- 
2 a 5 of St. Veronica dif laying her 
andkerchief, on which was ſeen the miracu- 
lous impreſſion of the face of Chriſt, which ſhe 
explained to me with 8 vity. Her coun- 
tenance was pale, but the had never experienced 
fickneſs; and I may adduce her as another proof 
how little is ſufficient to maintain life and health. 
At the printing-houſe I contracted an intimacy 
with a ſenſible young man of the name of Wy- 
gate, who, as his parents were in good circum- 
ſtances, had received a better education than is 
common with printers, He was a tolerable Latin 
ſcholar, ſpoke French fluently, and was. fond 
of reading. I taught him, as well as a friend 
of his, to ſwim, taking them twice only 
into the river; after which they ſtood in need 
of no farther aſſiſtance. We one day made a 
party to go by water to Chelſea, in order to ſee 
the College, and Don Saltero's curioſities. On 
our return, at the requeſt of the company, 
whoſe curioſity Wygate had excited, I undreſſed 
myſelf, and leaped into the river. I fwam from 
near Chelſea the whole way to Blackfriars Bridge, 
exhibiting, during my courſe, a variety of feats 
of activity and addreſs, both upon the ſurface 
of the water as well as under it. This fight oc- 
cafioned much aſtoniſhment and pleaſure to thoſe 
to whom it was new. In my youth I took 
great delight in this exerciſe, I knew, and could 
execute, all the evolutions and poſitions of 
Thevenot ; 
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Thevenot ; and I added to them ſome of my 
own invention, in which I endeavoured to unite 
oo fulneſs and utility. I took a pleaſure in 

ifplaying them all on this occafion, and was 
highly flattered with the admiration they an 

cited. 128 
Wygate, befides his being deſirous of perfect- 
ing himſelf in this art, was the more attached 

to me from there being, in other reſpects, a con- 
- formity in our taſtes and ſtudies. He at length 


poſed to me to make the tour of Europe with 


ro 
bim, maintaining ourſelves at the ſame time by 
working at our profeſſion. I was on the point 
of conſenting, when I mentioned it to my friend 
Mr. Denham, with whom I was glad to paſs an 
hour whenever I had leiſure. He diſſuaded me 
from the project, and adviſed me to thiak of 
returning to Philadelphia, which he was about 


to do himſelf. I muſt relate in this place a trait 


of this worthy man's character. | 

He had formerly been in buſineſs at Briſtol, 
but failing, he compounded with his creditors, 
and departed for America, where, by aſſiduous 
application as a merchant, he acquired in a few 


years a very conſiderable fortune. Returning to 


England in the fame veſſel with myſelf, as I 
have related above, he invited all his old cre- 
ditors to a feaſt. When aſſembled, he thank- 
ed them for the readineſs with which' they had 
received his ſmall compoſition ; and, while they 
expected nothing more than a ſimple entertain- 
ment, each found under his plate, when it came 
to be removed, a draft upon a banker for the: 
reſidue of his debt, with intereſt. * 

He told me that it was his intention to car- 
ry back with him to Philadelphia a great quan- 


= of goods, in order to open a ſtore; and he 
e 


red to take me 3 2 him in. the capacity of 


clerk, 


. 
4 
1 
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clerk, to keep his books, in which he would 
inſtru me, copy letters, and ſuperintend the 
fore. He added that, as ſoon as. I had acquired 
a knowledge of mercantile tranſactions he would 
improve my fituation, by ſending me with a 
cargo of corn and flour to the American iſlands, 
and by procuring me other lucrative commiſ- 
fions; fo that, with good management and ceco- 
nomy, 1 might in time begin buſineſs with ad- 
vantage for myſelt. | bes Ava] 

I rel{bed theſe propoſals, London began to 
tire me; the agreeable hours I had paſſed at Phi- 
ladelphia preſented themſelves tomy mind, and 
1 withed to ſee them revive. I conſequently en- 
gaged myſelf to Mr. Denham, at a falary of fifty 
pounds à- year. This was indeed leſs than 
I earned as a compoſitor, but then I had a much 
fairer proſpect. I took leave therefore, as I be- 
| Heved- for ever, of printing, and gave myſelf 
up entirely to my new occupation, fpending all 
my time either in going from e to houſe 
with Mr. Denham to purchaſe goods, or in 

ing them up, or in expediting the work- 
men, &c. & When every thing however was on 
board, I had at laſt a few days leiſure, - 
During this interval, I was one day ſent for 
by a gentleman, whom I knew only by name. 
It was Sir William Wyndham. I went: to his 
houſe. He had by ſome means heard of my 
performances between Chelſea and Blackfriars, 
and that I had taught the art of ſwimming to 
Wygate and another young manin the courſe of 
a — hours. His two ſons were on the point 


of ſetting out on their travels; he was deſi- 


rous that they ſhould previouſly learn to ſwim, 
and offered me a very liberal reward if I would 
; undertake to inſtruct them. They were not yet 
arrived in town, and the ſtay I ſhould make _ 
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ſelf was uncertain could not therefore accept | 


his I was led however to ſuppoſe from 
8 that if I had wiſhed to remain in 
London, and open à ſwimming eee I _ 
perhaps have gained a great deal of money. Thi 
lden kuck me ſo foreibly, that, had the offer 
been made ſooner, I ſhould have diſmiſſed the 
thought of returning as yet to America, Some 


| yo after, you and I had a more important bu- 
neſs 


to ſettle with one of the ſons of Sir William 
Wyndham, then Lord Egremont. But let us not 

anticipate events. | 
I thus paſſed about eighteen months in London, 
working almoſt without inter miſſion at my trade, 
avoiding all expence on my own account, except 
going now and then to the play, and purcha- 
fing 4 few books. But my friend Ralph kept me 
| He owed me about twenty-ſeven pounds, 


poor. 
which was ſo much money loſt ; and when con- 


ſidered as taken from my little ſavings, was a 
very great ſum. Thad, notwithſtanding this, a 
regard for him, as, he poſſeſſed many amiable 

qualities. But the” f had done nothin for my- 


ſelf in point of fortune, I had iticreaſed my ſtock 


of knowledge, either by the many excellent books 
I had read, or the converſation of learned and 
literary u with whom I was acquainted. 
We {ſailed from Graveſend the 23d of July 
1726. For the incidents of my voyage I refer 
you to my Journal, where you will find all its 
circumſtances minutely related. We landed at 
I on the 141th of the following Octo- 


Keith had been deprived of his office of gover- 
nor, and was ſucceeded by Major Gordon. I 
met him walking in the ſtreets as a private in- 
dividual. He appeared a little afhamed at ſeeing 
me, but paſſed on W ſaying any age 

2 1 
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I ſhould have been equally aftiamed myſelf at 
meeting Maſs Read, had not her family, juſtly 
deſpairing of my return after reading my letter, 
adviſed her to give me up, and marry a potter, 
of the name of Rogers; to which the conſented : 


but he never made her happy, and: ſhe ſoon ſe- 


2 from him, refuſing to cohabit with 


or even bear his name, on account of 


a report which prevailed, of his having another 


wife. His ſkill in his n had ſeduced Miſs 
Read's parents; but he was as bad a ſubject. as 
he was excellent as a workman. He involved 


himſelf in debt, and Med, in the year 1727 or 


17285 to-the Weſt Indies, where he died. | 

During my abſence Keimer had taken a more 
conſiderable + houſe, in which he kept a ſhop, 
that was well ſupplied with paper, and various 
other articles. He had procured ſome new types, 
and a number of workmen ; among whom, how- 
ever, there was not one who was good for any 


thing; and he appeared not to want buſineſs. 


Mr. Denham took a warehouſe in Water-ſtreet, 
where we exhibited our commodities. I applied 
myſelf eloſely, ſtudied accounts, and became in 
a ſhort time very expert in trade. We lodged 
and eat together. He was ſincerely attached to 
me, and ated towards me as if he had been my 
ather. Ori my | ſide, I reſpected and love 
him, My ſituation was happy; but it was a 
happineſs: of no long duration. 
Early in February 1727, when I entered into 
my twenty - ſecond year, we were both taken 
ill. I was attacked with a 1 which had. 
nearly carried me off; I ſuffered terribly, and 
conſidered it -as all over' with me. I felt indeed 
a ſort of diſappointment when I found myſelf 
likely to recover, and regretted that I had ſtill 
to experience, ſooner or later, the ſame diſ- 


agreeable ſcene again, 
I have 


rr 
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1 have forgotten what was Mr. Denham's 
-diforder; but it was a tedious one, and he 
at laſt ſunk under it. He left me a ſmall legacy 
in his will, as a teſtimony of his friendſhip; 
and I was once more abandoned to myſelf in 
the wide world, the warehouſe being confided 
to the care of the teſtamentary executor, who 
diſmiſſed me. | _— 7 
My brother-in-law, Holmes, who happen 


to be at Philadelphia, adviſed me to return | 


to my former profeſſion ; and-Keimer offered me 
a very conſiderable ſalary if I would undertake 
the management of his printing-office, that he 
might devote himſelf entirely to the ſuperinten- 
dence of his ſhop. His wife and relations in 
London had given me a bad character of him; 
and I was loth, for the preſent, to have any 
concern with him. I endeavoured to get employ- 


ment as a clerk to a merchant; but not readily 
finding a ſituation, I was induced to accept Kei- 


mer's propoſal. 


The following were the perſons I found in his 


printing: houſe. | | | 
| Hugh Meredith, a Penſylvanian, about thirty 
five years of age. - He had been brought up to 


huſbandry, was honeſt, ſenſible, had ſome expe- 


rience, and was fond of reading; but too much 

addicted to drinking. — | | 
Stephen Potts, a young ruſtic, juſt broke from 
ſchool, and of ruſtic -education, with endow- 
ments rather above the common order, and a 
competent portion of underſtanding and gaiety ; 
but a little 1dle. Keimer had engaged theſe two 
at very low wages, which he Rad promiſed to 
raiſe every three months a ſhilling a week, pro- 
vided their improvement in the typographic art 
thould merit it. This future increaſe of wages 
was the bait he made uſe of to enſnare them. 
Meredith 
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Meredith was to work at the preſs, and Potts to 
bind books, which he had engaged to teach 
them, though he underſtood neither himſelf, 

John Savage, an Iriſhman, who had been 
brought up to no trade, and whoſe ſervice, for 
a period of four years, Keimer had purchaſed of 
the captain of a ſhip, . He was alſo to be a preſl- 


man. Y 
* Webb, an Oxford ſcholar, whoſe time 
he had = * manner —— 4 Furry years, in- 
tending him for a compoſitor. Il ſpeak more 
of him preſently. - 

Laſtly, David Harry, a country lad, who was 
apprenticed to him. 

I ſoon perceived that Keimer's intention, in 
engaging me at @ price ſo much above what he 
was accuſtomed to give, was, that I might form 
all theſe raw journeymen and apprentices, who 
ſcarcely coſt fie any thing, and who, being in- 
dentured, would, as ſoon as they ſhould be ſufhi- 
ciently inſtructed, enable him to do without me. 
I nevertheleſs adhered to my agreement. - I put 
the office in order, which was in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, and rough his people, by degrees, to 
pay attention to their work, and to execute it in 
2 more maſterly ſtyle. | 
It was ſingular to ſee an Oxford ſcholar in the 
condition of a purchaſed ſervant. He was not 
more than eighteen years of age ; and the follow- 
ing are the particulars he gave me of himſelf. 
Born at ne 72 3 2 2 
grammar ſchool, an inguiſhed him 
among the ſcholars by his ſuperior ſtyle of acting, 
when they repreſented dramatic performances. 
He was member of a literary club in the town; 
and ſome pieces of his compoſition, in proſe as 
well as in verſe, had been inſerted in the Glou- 
ceſter papers. From hence he was ſent 1 1 | 

0 ord, 
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ford, where he remained about a year; but he 
was not contented, and wiſhed above all thi 

to ſee London, _ hecome an actor. IR 3 
having received fifteen guineas to is quar- 
22 — Ling wo 
Oxford, hid his gown in a hedge, and travelled 
to London, There, having no friend to direct 
him, he fell into bad company, foon ſquandered 
His fifteen guineas, could find no way of being 
introduced to the actors, became contemptible, 

pawned his clothes, and was in want of bread. 
As he was walking along the ftreets, almoſt fa- 
miſhed with hunger, and not knowing what to 
do, à recruiting bill was put into his hand, which 
offered an immediate treat and bounty- money to 
whoever was diſpoſed to ferve in America. He 
inſtantly repaired to the houſe of rendezvous, in- 
lifted himſelf, was put on board a ſhip and con- 
veyed to America, without ever. writing a line 
to inform his parents what was become of him. 
His mental vivacity, and good natural diſpoſiti- 
on, made him an excellent companion; but he 
was indolent, thoughtleſs, and to the laſt degree 
. 

ohn, the Iriſhman, ſoon ran 1 

to live very agreeably with the reſt. They zel. 
pected me, and the more ſo as they found Kei- 
mer incapable of inſtructing them, and as they 
learned fomething from me every day. We ne- 
ver worked on a Saturday, it being Keimer's 
ſabbath; ſo that I had two days a week for read- 


2 increaſed my acquaintance with perſons of 
knowledge and information in the town. Ket- 
mer himſelf treated me with great civility and 
apparent eſteem; and I had nothing to give me 
uneaſineſs but my debt to Vernon, which I was 
unable to pay, my ſavings as yet being very = 


1 
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me for the money. 


tle. He had the goodneſs, however, not to atk. 


Our preſs. was frequently in want of the ne- 
ceſſary quantity of letter; and there was no ſuch 


trade as that of letter: founder in America. I had 


ſeen the practice of this art at the houſe of James, 
in London ; but had at the time paid it very lit- 


tile attention. I however contrived to fabricate 


a mould. I made uſe of ſuch letters as we had 
for punches, founded new letters of lead in ma- 
trices of clay, and thus ſupplied, jn a. tolerable 
manner, the wants that were moſt preſſing. 

I alſo, upon occaſion, engraved various orna- 
metits,, made ink, gave an eye to the ſhop; in 
Mort I was in every reſpect the factotum. But 
uſeful as 1 made myſelf, I perceived that my 
ſervices became every day of leſs importance, in 
proportion as the other men improved; and 


when Keimer paid me my ſecond quarter's wages, 


he gave me to' underſtand that they were too 
heavy, and that he thought I ought to make an 
abatement. He became by degrees leſs civil, and 
aſſumed more the tone of maſter. He frequently 
found fault, was difficult to pleaſe, and ſeemed 
always on the point of coming to an open quarrel 


with me: 


I continued, however, to bear it patiently, 
conceiving that his ill-humout was partly occa- 
ſioned by the derangement and embarraſſment 
of his affairs. At laſt a flight incident broke our 
connection. Hearing a noiſe in the neighbour- 


hood, I put my head out at the window to ſec 


what was the matter. Keimer being in the ſtreet, 
obſerved me, and in a loud and angry tone told 
me: to mind my work ; adding ſome reproachful 
words, which piqued me the more as they were 
uttered in the ſtreet; and the neighbours, whom 


the ſame noiſe had attracted to the windows, 
were witneſſes of the manner in which I was 


treated. 


* 
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treated. He immediately came up to the print- 
ing room, and continued to exclaim againſt me. 
The quarrel became warm on both ſides, and he 
ve me notice to quit him at the expiration of 
| Js months, as had been agreed between us; 
regretting that he was obliged to give me ſo long 
a term. I told him that his regret was ſuperflu- 
ous, as I was ready to quit him inſtantly ; and 


I took my hat and came out of the houſe, beg. | 
hich 


ing Meredith to take care-of ſome things w 
T1 left, and bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We 
talked for ſome time upon the quarrel that had 
taken place. He had conceived a great venera- 
tion for me, and was forry I ſhould quit the 
houſe while he remained in it. He diſſuaded 


me from returning to my native country, as 1 


began to think of doing. He reminded me that 
Keimer owed more than he poſſeſſed; that his 
creditors began to be alarmed; that he kept his 
ſhop in a wretched ſtate, often ſelling things at 
prime coſt for the ſake of ready money, and con- 
tinually giving credit without keeping any 
accounts; that of conſequence he muſt very ſoon 
fail, which would occaſion a vacancy from which 
I might derive advantage. I objected my want 
of money. Upon which he — me that 
his father had a very high opinion of me, and, 
from a- converſation that had paſſed between 
them, he was ſure that he would advance what- 
ever might be neceſſary to eſtabliſh us, if I was 
willing to enter into partnerſhip with him. My 
e time with Keimer, added he, will be at an end 


* next ſpring. In the mean time we may ſend 


to London for our preſs and types. I know 
„ that I am no workman; but if you agree to 
the propoſal, your ſkill in the buſineſs will be 
balanced by the capital I ſhall furniſh, and we 

| b. « will 
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« will ſhare the profits uvally.”? His 

was reaſonable, and I fell in with it. His father, 
who was then in the town, approved of it, He 
knew that I had ſome aſcendancy over his ſon, 
as I had been able to prevail on him to abſtain a 
Jong time from drinking brandy ; and he hoped 
that, when more cloſely connected with him, I 
ſhould cure him entirely of this unfortunate ha- 


bit. | 


I gave the father a liſt of what it would be 
neceſſary to import from London. He took it 
to a merchant, and the order was given. We 
agreed to keep the ſecret till the arrival of the 


materials, and I was in the mean time to procure 


work, if poſſible, in another printing-houſe ; but 
there was no place vacant, and I remained idle. 
After ſome days, Keimer having the expectation 


of being employed to print ſome New-Jerſey 


money-bills, that would require types and en- 
gravings which I only could furniſh, and fearful 


that Bradford, by engaging me, might deprive 
civil 


him of this undertaking, ſent me a very civil 
meſlage, telling me that old friends ought not to 
be difanited on account of a few words, which 
were the effect only of a momentary paſſion, and 


. inviting me to return to him. Meredith perſua- 


ded me to comply with the invitation, particu- 
larly as it would afford him more opportunities 
of iraproving himſelf in the buſineſs by means of 
my inſtructions. I did fo; and we liyed upon 
better terms than before our ſeparation. | 
He obtained the New-Jerſey buſineſs ; and, in 
order to execute it, I conſtructed a copper-plate 
printing-preſs ; the firſt that had been ſeen in the 
country. I engraved various ornaments and vig- 
nettes for the bills; and we repaired to Burling- 
ton together, where I executed the whole to 1 
general ſatis faction; and he received a ſum of 
| money 
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money for this work, which enabled him to keep 
his head above water for a conſiderable time lon- 


er. | 

At Burlington I formed acquaintance with the 
principal perſonages of the province; many of 
_ whom were commiſſioned by the aſſembly to ſu- 
perintend the preſs, and to ſee that no more bills 
were printed than the law had preſcribed. Ac- 


cordingly they were conſtantly with ns, each in his 


turn; and he that came commonly brought with 
him a friend or two to bear him company. My 
mind was more cultivated by reading than Kei- 
mer's; and it was for this reaſon, probably, that 
they ſet more value on my converſation. They 
took me to their houſes, introduced me to their 
friends, and treated me with the greateſt civili- 
ty; while Keimer, though maſter, ſaw himſelf a 


little neglected. He was, in fact, a ſtrange ani- 


mal, ignorant of the common modes of lite, apt 


to oppoſe with rudeneſs generally received opini- 


ons, an enthuſiaſt in ay op points of religion, 
iſguſtingly unclean in his perſon, and a little 
„ 

We remained there nearly three months; and 
at the expiration of this period I could include in 
the liſt of my friends, Judge Allen, Samuel Buſ- 
til, ſecretary of the province, Iſaac Pearſon, Jo- 
ſeph Fo ſeveral of the Smiths, all members 
of the aſſembly, and Ifaac Deacon, inſpector- ge- 
neral. The laſt was a ſhrewd and ſubtle old man. 
He told me, that, when a boy, his firſt employ- 
ment had been that of carrying clay to brick-ma- 
kers; that he did not learn to write till he was 
ſomewhat advanced in life; that he was after- 
wards employed as an underling to a ſurveyor, 
who taught him his trade, and that by induſtry 


he had ar laſt acquired a competent fortune. 


* foreſce,” ſaid he one day to me, © that you will 
«* ſoon 
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* ſoon ſupplant this man,” ſpeaking of Keimer, 
* and get a fortune in the buſineſs at Philadel- 


* phia.” He was wholly ignorant at the time of 


my intention of eſtabliſhing myſelf there, or any 
where elſe; Theſe friends were very ſerviceable 
to me in the end, as was I alſo, upon occaſion, to 
ſome of them; and they have continued ever 
ſince their eſteem for me. 
Before | relate the es, of my entrance 
into buſineſs, it may be proper to inform you 
what was at that time the ſtate of my mind as to 
moral principles, that you may ſee the degree of 


influence they had upon the fubſequent events of 


my life. 

My parents had given me betimes religious 
impreſſions; and I received from my 1 
prove education in the principles of Calviniſm. 
But ſcarcely was1 arrived at fifteen years of age, 
when, after having doubted in turn of different 
tenets, according as I found them combated in 


the different books that I read, 1 began to doubt 


of revelation itſelf. - Some volumes againſt deiſm 
fell into my hands. They were ſaid to be the 
ſubſtance of ſermons preached at Boyle's lecture. 
It happened that they produced on me an effect 
precitaty the reverſe of what was intended by the 
writers ; for the arguments of the deiſts, which 
were cited in order .to be refuted, appeared to 
me much more forcible than the refutation itſelf. 


In a word, I ſoon became a perfect deiſt. My 


arguments perverted ſome other young perſons ; 
particularly Collins and Ralph. But in the ſequel, 
when I recollected that they had both uſed me 
extremely ill, without the ſmalleſt remorſe ; when 
I confidered the behaviour of Keith, another free- 
thinker, and my own conduct towards Vernon 
and Miſs Read, which at times gave me muck 
uneaſineſs, I was led to ſuſpect that this doctrine, 

though 
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though it might be true, was not very uſeful. 
began to entertain a leſs favourable opinion of 
my London 1 to which I had prefixed, 


as a motto, the following lines of Dryden; 


Whatever is, is right; though purblind man 
Sees but part of the chain, the neareſt link, 
His eyes not carrying to the equal beam 
That poiſes all above. 


and of which the object was to prove, from the 


attributes of God, his goodneſs, wiſdom, and 


power, that there could be no fuch thing as evit 
in the world; that vice and virtue did not in 


reality exiſt, and were. nothing more than vain 


diſtinctions. I no longer regarded it as ſo blame- 


leſs a work as I had goa imagined; and I 


ſuſpected that ſome error muſt have impercepti- 
bly glided into my argument, by which all the 
inferences I had drawn from it had been affected, 
as frequently happens in metaphyſical reaſonings. 
In a word, I was at laſt convinced that truth, 
probity, and ſincerity, in tranſactions between 
man and man, were of the utmoſt importance to 
the happineſs of life; and I reſolved from that 


moment, and wrote the reſolution in my journal, 


to practiſe them as long as I lived. 

Revelation indeed, as ſuch; had no influence 
on my mind ; but I was of opinion that, though 
certain actions could not be bad merely becauſe 


revelation prohibited, or good becauſe it enjoin - 
ed them, yet it was probable that thoſe actions 


were prohibited becauſe they were bad for us, 
or enjoined becauſe advantageous in their nature, 
all things . conſidered. This perſuaſion, Divine 
Providence, or ſome guardian angel, and perhaps 


a concurrence of favourable circumſtances co- 


. preſerved me from all immorality, or 
groſs and voluntary” u to which my want 


of religion was calculated to expoſe me, in the 


dangerous 


dangerous period 
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of youth, and in the hazard. 
ous ſituations in which ſometimes found myſelf, 
among ſtrangers, and at a diſtance from the eye 
and admonitions of my father. I may ſay valun - 
tary, becauſe the errors into which I had fallen, 
had been in a manner the forced reſult either of 
my own inexperience, or the diſhoneſty of others. 
Thus,” before I entered on my new career, I had 
imbibed ſolid principles, and a character of pro- 
bity. I knew their value; and I made a ſolemn 
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2 with myſelf never to depart from 


em. | | 
I had not long returned from Burlington be- 


fore our printing materials arrived from London. 


I ſettled my accounts with Keimer, and quitted 
him, with his own conſent, before he had any 
knowledge of our plan, We found a houſe to 
let near the market. We took it; and to ren- 
der the rent leſs burthenſome (it was then twen- 
ty-four pounds a- year, but I have ſince known 
it to let for ſeventy), we admitted Thomas God- 
frey, a glazier, with his family, who eaſed us of 
a conſiderable part of it; and with him we agreed 
to board. | 
We had no ſooner unpacked our letters, 
and put our preſs in order, than a perſon of 
my . acquaintance, George Houſe, brought us 
2 countryman, whom he had met in the ſtreets 
enquiring for a printer. Our money was almoſt . 
e by the number of things we had 
been obliged to procure. The five ſhillings we 
received from this countryman, the firſt fruit 
of our earnings, coming ſo ſeaſonably, gave me 
more pleaſure than any ſum I have ſince gained; 
and the recollection of the gratitude I felt on 
this ocaſion to George Houſe, has rendered 
me often more diſpofed, than perhaps I ſhould 
otherwiſe have been, to encourage young begin- 
ners in trade. 

There 
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There are in every country moroſe beings, 
who are always prognoſticating ruin. There was 
one of this ſtamp at Philadelphia. He was a man 
of fortune, declined in years, had an air of wiſ- 
dom, and a very grave manner of ſpeaking. 
His name was Samuel Mickle. I knew him not; 
but he ſtopped one day at my door, and aſked me 
if I was the young man who had lately opened a 
new 2 Upon my anſwering in the 
affirmative, 
as it was an extenſive undertaking, and the mo- 
ney that had been hid out upon it would be loſt, 
Philadelphia being a place falling into decay; its 
inhabitants having all, or nearly all of them, been 
- obliged to call 2 their creditors: That he 

knew, from undoubted fact, the circumſtances 
which might lead us to ſuppoſe the contrary, ſuch 
as new buildings, and the advanced price of rent, 
to be deceitful appearances, which in reality con- 


tributed to haſten the general ruin; and he gave 


me ſo long a detail of misfortunes, actually ex- 
iſting, or which were ſoon to take place, that he 
left me almoſt in a ſtate of deſpair. Had I known 
this man before I entered into trade, I ſhould 
doubtleſs never have ventured. He- continued 
however to live in this place of decay, and to de- 
claim in the ſame ſtyle, refuſing for many years 
to buy a houſe, becauſe all was going to wreck ; 


e ſaid that he was very ſorry for me, 


and in the end I had the ſatisfaction to ſee him 


pay five times as much for one as it would have 
coſt him had he purchaſed it when he firſt began 
his lamentations, | 

I ought to have related; that, during the au- 
tumn of the preceding year, I had united the ma- 
jority of well-informed perſons of my acquaint- 


ance into a club, which we called by the name of 


the Junto, and the object of which was to improve 
our underſtanding. We met every Friday even- 


ing. 


* | 
ing. The regulations I drew up, obliged every 


member to propoſe, in his turn, one or more 
queſtions upon ſome point of morality, politics or 
philoſophy, which were to be diſcuſſed the 
ſociety; and to read, once in three months, an 
eſſay of his own compoſition, on whatever ſubject 
he pleaſed. Our debates were under the direction 
of 'a'prefident, and were to be dictated only by a 
ſincere deſire of truth; the pleaſure of diſputing, 
and the vanity of triumph having no ſhare in the 
buſineſs; and in order to prevent undue warmth, 
every expreſſion which implied obſtinate adhe- 
rence to an opinion, and all direct contradiction, | 
were prohibited, under ſmall pecuniary penalties. 

The firſt members of our club were Joſeph 
Breintal, whoſe occupation was that of a ſcrive- 
ner. He was a middle-aged man, of a good na- 
tural diſpoſition, ſtrongly attached to his friends, 
a great lover 'of poetry, reading every thing that 
came in his'way, and writing tolerably well, in- 
genious in many little trifles, and of an agreeable 
converſation. REAR Ys 

Thomas Godfrey, a ſkilful, though ſelf-taught 
mathematician, and who was afterwards the 1n- 
ventor of what now by the name of Had- 
ley's dial; but he had little knowledge out of 
his own line, and was inſupportable in company, 

always requiring, like the majority of mathema- 
ticians that have fallen in my way, an unuſual' 
preciſion in every thing that is ſaid, continually 
contradicting, or making trifling diſtinctions; a 
ſure way of defeating all the ends of converſati- 
on. He very ſoon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a ſurveyor, and who became 
afterwards ſurveyor- general. He was fond of 
books, and wrote verſes. FS 

William Parſons, brought- up. to the trade of 
a ſhoe-maker, but who, having a taſte for read-. 

| | ing, 


- 
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ing, had acquired a profound knowledge of ma- 


thematics. He firſt ſtudied them with a view tb 
aſtrology, and was afterwards the firſt to laugh 
at his folly. He alſo became ſurveyor-general. 

William Mawgridge, a joiner, and very ex- 


cellent mechanic; and in other reſpects a man of 


ſolid underſtanding. | + | 
Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George 
Webb, of whom I have already ſpoken. 


Robert Grace, a young man of fortune; gene- 


rous, animated, and witty; fond of epigrams, 
but more fond of his friends. | 
And laſtly, William Coleman, at that time a 
merchant's clerk, and nearly of my own age. 
He had a cooler and clearer head, a better heart, 
and more ſcrupulous morals, than almoſt any 
other perſon I have ever met with. He became 
a very reſpectable merchant, and one of our pro- 
vincial judges. Our friendſhip ſubſiſted, with- 
out interruption, for more than forty years, till 
the period of his death ; and the club continued 
to exiſt almoſt as * e | 
This was the beſt ſchool of politics and philo- 
ſophy that then exiſted in the province; for our 


queſtions, which were read a week previous to 


their diſcuſſion, induced us to peruſe attentively 
ſuch books as were written upon the ſubjects 
propoſed, that we might be able to ſpeak apon 
them more pertinently. We thus acquired the 
habit of converſing more agreeably; every object 
being diſcuſſed conformably to our regulations, 
and in a manner to prevent mutual diſguſt. To 
this circumſtance may be attributed the long du- 
ration of the club; which I ſhall have frequent 
occaſion to mention as I proceed. 

I have introduced it here, as being one of the 
means on which I had to count for ſucceſs in my 
buſineſs; every member exerting himſelf to pro- 

G | cure 


cure work for us. Breintnal, among others, ob- 
tained for us, on the part of the Quakers, the 
printing of forty ſheets of their hiſtory; of which 
the reſt was to be done by Keimer. Our execu- 
tion of this work was by no means maſterly ; as 
the price was very low. It was in folio, upon 
pro patria paper, and in the pica letter, with hea- 
vy notes in the ſmalleſt type. I compoſed a ſheet 
x day, and Meredith put it to the preſs. -It was 
frequently eleven o'clock at night, ſometimes la- 
ter, before I had finiſhed my diſtribution for the 
next day's taſk ; for the little things which our 
friends occafionally ſent us, kept us back in this 
work :' but I was ſo determined to compoſe a 
ſlieet a day, that one evening, when my form 
was impoſed, and my day's work, as I thought, 
at an end, an accident having broken this form, 
and deranged two complete folio pages, I imme- 
diately diſtribu ted, and compoſed them anew 
before I went to bed. 

This unweaned-induftry, which was perceived 
by our neighbours, began to acquire us reputa- 
tion and credit. I learned, among other things, 
that our new printing-houſe being the ſubject of 
converſation at a club of merchants, who met. 
every evening, it was the general opinion that it 


would fail; there being already two printing- 


houſes in the town, Keimer's and Bradford's. 
But Dr. Bard, whom you and I had occaſion to ſee, 
many years after, at his native town of St. An- 
drew's in Scotland, was of a different opinion. 
The induſtry of this Franklin (ſaid he) is ſu- 


4 perior to any thing of the kind I have ever wit- 


tc neſſed. I fee him ſtill at work when I return 
tc from the club at night, and he is at it again in 
<« the morning before his neighbours are out of 


« hed.” This account ſtruck the reſt of the aſſem- 


bly, and ſhortly after one of its members came to 
our 
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our houſe, and offered to ſupply us with articles 
of ſtationary; but we wiſhed not as yet to em- 
barraſs ourſelves with keeping a 2 It is not 
for the fake of applauſe that I enter ſo freely into 
the particulars of my induſtry, but ſuch of my 
deſcendants as ſhall read theſe memoirs may know 
the uſe of this virtue, -by ſeeing in the recital of 
my life the effects it operated in my favour. 

George Webb, having found a friend who lent 
him the neceſſary ſum to buy out his time of 
Keimer, came one day to offer himſelf to us as a 
journeyman, We could not employ him imme- 
diately ; but I fooliſhly told him, under the roſe, 
that I intended ſhortly to publiſh a new periodi- 
cal paper, and that we ſhould then have work 
for him. My hopes of ſuceeſs, which I imparted 
to him, were founded on the circumſtance, that 
the only paper we had in Philadelphia at that 
time, and which Bradford printed, was a paltry 
thing, miſerably conducted, in no reſpect amu- 
ſing, and which yet was profitable. I conſequent- 
ly 2 — that a good work of this kind could 
not fail of ſucceſs. Webb betrayed my ſecret to 
Keimer, who, to prevent me, immediately pub- 
liſhed the preſpectur of a paper that he intended 
to inſtitute himſelf, and in which Webb was to 
be engaged. | | 

I was exaſperated at this proceeding, and, with 
a view to counteract them, not being able at pre- 
ſent to inſtitute my own paper, I wrote ſome hu- 
morous pieces in Bradford's, under the title of 
the Buſy Body“; and which was continued for 
ſeyeral months by Breintnal. I hereby fixed the 
attention of the public upon Bradford's paper; 
and the proſpectus of Keimer, which we turned 

* A manuſcript note in the file of the American Mercury, 
preſerved in the Philadelphia Hbrary, ſays, that Franklin 
wrote the firſt five numbers, and part of the eight. | 
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into ridicule, was treated with contempt. He 
began, notwithſtanding, his paper; and after 
continuing it for nine months having at meſt not 
more than ' ninety ſubſcribers, he offered it me 
for a mere trifle. I had for ſome time been ready 
tor ſuch an engagement; I therefore inſtantly 
took it upon myſelf, and in a few years it pro- 
ved extremely profitable to me. | 
|  þ perceive that I am apt to ſpeak in the firſt 
perſon, though our partnerſhip ſtill continued. 
It is, perhaps, becauſe, in fact, the whole buſi- 
neſs devolved upon me. Meredith was no com- 
poſitor, Md but an indiflerent preſſman; and it 
was rarely that he abſtained from hard drinking. 
My friends were ſorry to ſee me connected wi 
him; but I contrived to derive from it the u 
moſt advantage the caſe admitted. | 
Our firſt number produced.no other effect than 
any other paper which had appeared in the pro- 
. vince, as to type and printing; but ſome remarks, 
.in my peculiar ſtyle of writing, upon the diſpute 
which then prevailed between governor Burnet 
and the Maſlachuſett aſſembly, ſtruck ſome per- 
ſons as above mediocrity, cauſed the paper and 
its editors to be talked of, and in a few weeks 
induced them to become our ſubſcribers. Many 
others followed their example; and our ſubſcrip- 
tion continued to increaſe; This was one of the 
firſt good effects of the pains I had taken to learn 
to put my ideas: on paper. I derived this farther 
advantage from it, that the leading men of the 
place, ſeeing in the author of this publication a 
man ſo well able to uſe his pen, thought it right 
to patroniſe and encourage me. | 
-  'The votes, laws, and other public pieces, were 
printed by Bradford. .An addreſs of the houſe 
of aſſembly to the governor had been executed 
by him in a very coarſe and incorrect manner. 
Ma: 75 We 
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We reprinted it with accuracy and neatneſs, and 
ſent a copy to every member. They perceived 
the difference; and it fo ſtrengthened the influ- 
ence of our friends in the aſſembly, that we were 
nominated its 22 for the following year. 

e 


Among theſe friends I ought not to forget one 
member in particular, Mr. Hamilton, whom 1 
have mentioned in a former part of my narrative, 
and who was now returned from England. He 
warmly intereſted himſelf for me on this occaſi- 
ON, as 4 did likewiſe on many others afterwards; 
having continued his kindneſs to me till his death. 

About this period Mr. Vernon reminded me of 
the debt I owed him, but without preſſing me 
for payment. I wrote a handſome letter on the 
occaſion, begging him to wait a little longer, to 
which he conſented; and as ſoon as I was able I 
paid him, principal and intereſt, with many ex- 
preſſions of gratitude ; fo that this error of my 
life was in a manner atoned for. 

But another trouble now happened to me, 
which I had not the ſmalleſt rcaſon to expect. 
Meredih's father, who, according to our agree- 
ment, was to defray the whole expence of our 
printing materials, had only paid à hundred 
pounds. Another hundred was {till due, and 
the merchant being tired of waiting, commen- 
ced a ſuit againſt us. We bailed the action, but 
with the melancholy proſpect, that, if the mo- 
ney was not forth-coming at the time fixed, the 
affair would come to iflue, judgment be put in 
execution, our delightful hopes be annihilated, 
and ourſelves, entirely ruined; as the type and 
preſs muſt be ſold, perhaps at half their value, 
to pay the debt. 

In this diſtreſs, two real friends, whoſe gene- 
rous conduct I have never forgotten, and never 
ſhall forget while I retain the remembrance of 

| any 
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any: thing, came to me ſeparately, witliout the 
knowledge of each other, and without my hav- 
ing applied to either of them. Each offered me 
wh 


ate ver money might be neceſſary, to take the 


buſineſs into yr own hands, it the thing was 
acticable, as they did not like I ſhould conti- 
nue in partnerſhip: with Meredith, who, they 
ſaid, was frequently ſeen drunk in the ſtreets, 
and gambling at ale-houſes, which very much 
injured our credit. Theſe friends were William 
Coleman and Robert Grace. I told them, that 
while there remained any probability that the 
Merediths would fulfil their part of the compact, 
I could not propoſe a ſeparation ; as I conceived: 
myſelf to be under obligations to' them for whas 
they had done already, and were ſtill diſpoſed to 
do if they had the power: but in the end ſhould 
they fail in their engagement, and our partner, 
ſhip be diffolved, I ſhould then think myſelf at 
liberty to accept the kindneſs of my friends, 
Things remained for ſome time in this ſtate. 
At laſt Paid one day to my partner, © Your fa- 
ther is perhaps diſſatisfied with your having a 
ſhare only in the buſineſs, and is unwilling to 
do for two, what he would do for you alone, 
Tell me frankly if that be the caſe, and I will 


reſign the whole o you, and do for myſelf as well 


as 1 can.“ —* No (ſaid he) my father has really 
been diſappointed in his hopes ; he is not able to 
pay, and I wiſh to put him to no farther incon- 
venience. I ſee that I am not at all calculated 
for a printer; I was educated as a farmer, and 
it was abſurd in me to come here, at thirty years 
of age, and bind myſelf apprentice to a new 
trade. Many of my countrymen are going to 
ſettle in North Carolina, where the ſoil is ex- 
ceedingly favourable. I am tempted to go with 
them, and to reſume my former occupation. 

You 
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You will doubtleſs. find friends who will aſſiſt 
you. If you will take upon yourſelf; the debts 
of the partnerſhip, return my father the hundred 
pounds he has advanced, pay my little perſonal 
debts, and give me thirty pounds and a ne ſad 
dle, Iwill renounce the partnerſhip, and conſign 
over the whole ſtock to you.“ | 
L accepted this propoſal without hefitation, It 
was committed to paper, and ſigned and ſealed 
without delay. IL gave him what he demanded; 
and he departed ſoon after for Carolina, from 
whence he ſent me, in the following year, two 
letters, containing the beſt accounts that had yet 
been given of that country, as to climate, ſoil, 
agriculture, &c.; for he was well verſed in theſe 
matters. I publiſhed them in my newſpaper, 
and they were received with great ſatisfaction. 
As ſoon as he was gone 1 applied to my two 
friends, and not wiſhing to give a diſobliging 
preference to either of them, I accepted from 
each half of what he offered me, and which it 
was neceſſary I ſhould have. I paid-the-partner- 
ſhip: debts, and continued: the bufineſs on my 
own account; taking gare to inform the public, 
by advertiſement, 1 e partnerſhip being diſſol- 
ved. This was, I k, in the year 1729, or 
therea "7 "LEN 
Nearly at the fame period the people demanded 
a new emiſſion- of paper money; the exiſting 
and only one that had taken: place in the pro- 
vince, and which amounted: to ſifteen thouſand 
ro being ſoon, to expire. The wealthy in- 
itants, e againſt every ſont of paper 
currency, from the fear of its depreciation, of 
which there had been an inſtance in the province 
of New. England, to the injury of its holders, 
— oppocel the meaſure; We had diſcuſſed 
this affair in our junta, in which I was ne 
e 


£ 
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fide of the new emiſſion ; convinced that the firſt 
ſmall ſum, fabricated in 1723, had done much good 
in the province, by favouring commerce, induſ- 
try and population, fince all the houſes were now 
inhabited, and many others building; whereas 
I remembered to have ſeen, when I firſt paraded 
the ſtreets of Philadelphia eating my roll, the 
majority of thoſe in Walnut-ſtreet, Second-ſtreet, 
Fourth-ſtreet, as well as a great number in Chef: 
nut and other ſtreets, with papers on them fig- 
nifying that they were to be let; which made 
me think at the time that the inhabitants of the 
town were deſerting it one after another. 8 | 
Our debates made me ſo fully maſter of the 
ſubject, that I wrote and publiſhed an anony- 
mous pamphlet, entitled An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Neceſſity of a Paper Currency. It 
was very well received by the lower and mid- 
ling claſs of people; but it diſpleaſed the — 
as it increaſed the clamour in favour of the new 
emiſſion. Having, however, no writer among 
them capable of anſwering it, their ppoſition be- 
came leſs violent; and there being in the houſe 
of aflembly a majority fothe meaſure, it paſſed. 
The friends I had acquil in the houſe, perſua- 
ded that I had done the try eſſential ſervice 
on this occaſion, rewaaded me by ae me the 
printing of t hills. It was a lucrative employ- 
ment, and proved a very ſeaſonable help to me; 
another advantage which I derived from having 
habituated myſelf to write PAY 71 | 
Time andgexpentnce ſo fully demonſtrated the 
utility of paper currency, that it never after ex- 
enced ' anyeconſiderable oppaſition; ſo that 
it ſoon amounted to 55,0001, and in the year 1739 
to 80, oool. It has fince riſen, during the laſt 
war, to 350, oool. trade, buildings and popula- 
tion having in che interval confinually increaſed : 
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but I am now convinced that there are limits be- 
yond which paper money would be prejudicial. 

I ſoon after obtained, by the influence of my: 
friend Hamilton, the printing of the Newcaſtle 

aper money, another profitable work, as I then 
thought it, little things appearing great to per- 
ſons of moderate fortune ; and they were' really 
or to me, as proving great encouragements. 


e alſo procured me the printing of the laws and 


votes of that government, whach I retained as 
I continued in the buſineſs. 

I now opened a ſmall ſtationer's ſhop. I kept 
bonds and agreements of all kinds, drawn up in 
a more accurate form than'had yet been ſeen in 
that part of the world; a work in which I was 
aſſiſted by my friend Breintnal. I had alſo paper, 
parchment, paſteboard, books, &c. One White- 


maſh, an excellent compoſitor, whom I had 


known in London, came to offer himſelf. - I en- 
ed him; and he continued conſtantly and 
diligently to work with me. I alſo took an ap- 

prentice, the ſon of Aquila Roſe. | 
I began to pay, by degrees, the debt I had 
contracted ; and in order to inſure my credit 
and character as a tradeſman, I took care not on- 
ly to be really induſtrious and frugal, but alſo 
to avoid every appearance of the contrary. I was 
plainly dreſſed, and never ſeen in any place of 
ublic amuſement. I never went a fiſhing or 
unting. A book indeed enticed me ſometimes 
from my work, but it was ſeldom, by ſtealth, 
and occaſioned no ſcandal; and to ſhow that I 
did not think myſelf above my profeſſion, I con- 
veyed home ſometimes in a wheeJbarrow the pa- 
per I purchaſed at the warehouſes. | 
I thus obtained the reputation of being an in- 
duſtrious young man, and very punctual in his 
payments. The merchants who imported arti- 
2 cles 
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cles of ſtationary: ſdlicited my cuſtom; others 
offered-to-furniſh me with books, and my little 
trade went on proſperoufly. £29 

- Meanwhile the credit and bhuſineſs of Keimer 
diminiſſing every day, he was at laſt forced to 
fell his ſtock to ſatisfy his creditors; and he be- 
took Himſelf to Barbadoes, where he lived for 
ſome time in-a-very-impoveriſhed/ſtate. His ap- 
prentice; David Harry, whom I had inſtructed 
while I worked with Keimer, having bought his 
materials, ſucceeded him in the buſineſs. I was 


apprehenſive, at firſt, of finding in Harry a pow- | 


ful competitor, as he was allied to an opulent 

and rs 0 ee family; I therefore pony A 
| nerſhip,” which, happily for me, he rejected 
with diſdain He was extremely proud, thought 
Himſelf a fine gentleman, lived extravagantly, 
and purſued amuſements which ſuffered hin to 
be ſcarcely ever at home; of conſequence he be- 
eame in debt, neglected his buſineſs, and buſineſs 
neglected him. Finding in a ſhort time nothing 
to do in the country, he followed Keimer to Bar- 
badoes, carrying his printing materials with him. 
There the apprentice employed his old maſter as 
a journeyman. IThey were continually quarrel- 
ling; and Harry ſtill getting in debt, was obliged 
at laſt to fell his preſs and types, and return to 
his old occupation of huſbandry in Pennſylvania. 
The perſon who purchaſed them employed Kei- 
mer to manage the buſineſs; but he died a few 
years after. | 

I had now at Philadelphia no competitor but 
Bradford, who, being in eaſy circumſtances, did 
not engage in the printing of books, except now 
and then as workmen chanced to offer themſelves; 
and was not anxious to extend his trade. He 
had, however, one advantage over me, as he had 
the direction of the poſt office, and was of con- 


ſequence 
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ſequence ſuppoſed to have better opportunities of 
obtaining news. His paper was alſo ſuppoſed to 
be more advantageous to advertiſing cuſtomers; 
and in conſequence of that ſuppoſition, his adver- 
tiſements were much more numerous than mine: 
this was a ſource of great proſit to him, and diſ- 
mp ws to me. It was to no purpoſe that 
I really procured other papers, diſtributed 
my own, by means of the poſt ;- the public took 
for granted my inability. in this reſpect; and FE 
was indeed unable to conquer it in any other 
mode than by bribing the poſt- boys, ho ſerved 
me only by ſtealth, Bradford being ſo illiberal as 
to forbid them. This treatment of his excited 
my reſentment; and my diſguſt was ſo rooted, 
that, when I afterwards fucceeded him in the 
— F took care to avoid copying his ex- 


| had hitherto continued to board with God- 
frey, who, with his wife and children, a 


— of my houſe, and half of the ſhop for his 


uſineſs; at which indeed he worked very little, 
being always abſorbed by mathematics. Mrs. 
Godfrey formed a wiſh: of marrying me to the 
daughter of one of her relations. She contrived 
various opportunities of bringing us together, till 
ſhe ſaw that I was captivated ; which was not 
ditficult, the lady in queſtion poſſeſſing great per- 
ſonal merit, The parents encouraged my ad- 
drefles, by inviting me continually to ſupper, 
and leaving us together, till at lat it was time 
to come to an explanation. Mrs. Godfrey un- 
dertook to negociate our little treaty. I gave her 
to underſtand, that I expected to receive with 
the young lady a ſum of money that would enable 
me at leaſt to diſcharge the remainder of my debt 
for my printing materials. It was then, I be- 
heve, not more than a hundred pounds. She 
brought 
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brought me for anſwer, that they had no fuch 
fam at their diſpoſal. I obſerved that it might 
eaſily be obtained, by a mort on their houſe, 
'The reply to this was, after a few days interval, 
that they did not approve of the match; that 
they had - confalted Bradford; and found that 
the buſineſs of a printer was not lucrative ; that 
my letters would ſoon be worn out, and muſt be 
ſupplied by new ones; that Keimer and Harry 
had failed, and that, probably, I ſhould do ſo too. 
Accordingly they forbade me the houſe, and the 

oung lady was confined. I know not if they 
had really 577 their minds, or if it was mere- 
ly an artifice, ſuppoſing our affections to be too 
fir engaged for us to deſiſt, and that we ſhould 
contrive to marry ſecretly, which would leave 
them at liberty to give or not as they pleaſed. 
But, ſuſpecting this mative, I never went again 
to their houſe. 

Some time after Mrs. Godfrey informed me 
that they were very favourably diſpoſed towards 
me, and wiſhed me to renew the acquaintance ; 
but 1 declared a firm reſolution never to have 
any thing more to do with the family. The 
Godfreys exprefled ſome refentment at this ; and 
as we could no longer agree, they changed their 
reſidence, leaving me in poſſeſſion of the whole 
houſe. I then reſolved to take no more lodgers. 
This affair having turned my thoughts to 
marriage, I looked around me, and made over- 
tures of alliance in other quarters; but I ſoon 
found that the profeſſion of a printer being gene- 
rally looked upon as a poor trade, I could expect 
no money with a wife, at leaſt if I wiſhed her to 

ſſeſs any other charm. Meanwhile that paſſion 
of youth, ſo difficult to govern, had often drawn 
me into intrigues with deſpicable women who fell 


in my way; which were not A 
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with expence and inconvenience, beſides the per- 
petual riſk of injuring my health, and catching 
a difeaſe which dreaded above all things. But 
I was fortunate enough to eſcape this danger. 

As a neighbour — old acquaintance, I had 
| kept up a friendly intimacy with the family of 
Miſs Read. Her parents had retained an affecti- 
on for me from the time of my lodging in their 
houſe. I was often invited thither ; they con- 
ſulted me about their affairs, and I had been ſome- 
times ſerviceable to them. I was touched with 
the unhappy ſituation ef their daughter, who 
was almoſt always melancholy, and continually 
ſeeking ſolitude. I regarded my forgetfulneſs 
and inconſtancy, during my abode in London, 
as the principal cauſe of her misfortune ; though 
her mother had the candour to attribute the 
fault to herſelf, rather than to me, becauſe, after 
having prevented our marriage previouſly to my 
departure, ſhe had induced her to marry another 
in my abſence. a 

Our mutual affection revived; but there ex 
iſted great obſtacles to our union. Her marriage 
was conſidered, indeed, as not being valid, the 
man having, it was ſaid, a former wife ſtill liv- 
ing in England; but of this it was difficult to ob- 
tain a proof at ſo great a diſtance; and though 
a report prevailed of his being dead, yet we had 
no certainty of it; and ſuppoſing it to be true, 
he had left many debts, for the payment of which 
his ſucceſſor might be ſued. We ventured ne- 
vertheleſs, in ſpite of all theſe difficulties; and IL 
married her on the firſt of September 1730. 
None of the inconveniences we had feared 12 - 
pened to us. She proved to me a good and faith- 
ful companion, and contributed eflentially to the 
ſucceſs of my ſhop. We proſpered together, and 
it was our mutual ſtudy to render each other 


happy. 
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happy. Thus I corrected, as well as I coulil, this 
great error of my youth. | 

Our club was not at that time eſtabliſhed at a 
tavern. We held our meeting at the houſe of 
Mr. Grace, who appropriated a room to the 
purpoſe. Some member-obſerved one day, that 
as our books were frequently quoted in the courſe 
of our diſcuflions, it would be convenient to have 
them collected in the room in which we aſſem- 
bled, in order to be conſulted upon occaſion; 
and that, by thus forming a common library of 
our individual collections, each would have the 
advantage of uſing the books of all the other 
members, which would nearly be the ſame as if 
he poſſeſſed them all himſelf. The idea was ap- 
proved, and we accordingly brought ſuch book 
as we thought we could ſpare, which were placed 
at the end of the club room. They amounted 
not to ſo many as we — — and though we 
made conſiderable uſe of them, yet ſome incon- 
veniences reſulting, from want of care, it was 
agreed, after about a year, to deſtroy the collecti- 
on; and each took away ſuch-books as belonged 
to him. 

It was now that I firſt ſtarted the idea of eſta- 
bliſhing, by ſubſcription, a public library. I drew 
up the propoſals, had them ingroſſed in —_— | 
Brockden the attorney, and my project ſucceed- 


ed, as will be ſeen in the ſequelC̃ů * -* # 
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[The life of Dr Franklin, as written by him- 
ſelf, ſo far as it has yet been communicated to 
the world, breaks off in this place. We under- 
ſtand that it was continued by him ſomewhat 
farther, and we-hope that the remainder will, at 
ſome future period, be communicated to the 
pulic. We have no heſitation in ſuppoſing that 
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—_ reader will find himſelf greatly intereſted 
by the frank ſimplicity and the philoſophical diſ- 
cernment by which theſe pages are ſo eminently 
characteriſed. We have therefore thought pro- 
per, in order as much as poſſible to relie ve his 
regret, to ſubjoin the following continuation, by 
one of the Doctor's intimate friends. It is ex- 
tracted from an American periodical publication, 
and was written by the late Dr. Stuber * of Phi- 
ladelphia.] — 


Tr promotion of literature had been little at- 
tended to in Penſylvania. Moſt of the inhabi- 
tants were too much immerſed in buſineſs to 
think of ſcientific purſuits; and thoſe few, whoſe 
inclinations led them to ſtudy, found it difficult 
to gratify them, from the want of ſufficiently 
large libraries. In ſuch circumſtances, the eſta- 


- * Dr. Stuber was born in Philadelphia, of German pa- 
rents. He was ſent, at an early age, to the univerſity, where 
his genius, diligence and amiable temper ſoon acquired him 
the particular notiee and favour of thoſe under whoſe imme- 
diate direction he was placed. After paſſing through the 
common courſe. of gudy, in a much ſhorter time than uſual, 
he leſt the univerſity, at the age of ſixteen, with great repu- 
tation. Not long after, he entered on the fludy of Phyſic ; 
and the zeal with which he purſued it, and the advances he 
made, gave his friends reaſon to form the moſt flattering prof- 
pects of his future eminence and uſefulneſs in the — 
As Dr. Stuber's circumſtances were very moderate, he did not 
think this purſuit well calculated to anfwer them. He there. 
fore relinquiſhed it, after he had obtained a degree in the pro- 
feſſion, and qualified himſelf to praftiſe with credit and ſucceſs ; 
and immediately entered on the ſtudy of Law. In purſuit of 
the laſt mentioned object, he was. prematurely arreſted, before 
he. had an opportunity of reaping the fruit of thoſe talents 
with which he was endowed, and of a youth ſpent in the ar- 
dent and ſucceſsfulpurſuit of uſeful and elegant literature. 


bliſhment 
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bliſhment of a public library was an important 
event. This was firſt ſet on foot by Franklin, 
about the year 1731. Fifty. perſons ſubſcribed 
- forty ſhillings each, and agreed to pay ten ſhil- 
lings annually. The number encreaſed ; and in 
1742, the company was incorporated by the 
name of © The Library Company of Philadelphia,” 
Several other companies were formed in this city 
in imitation of it. Theſe were at length united 
with the library company of Philadelphia, which 
thus received a conſiderable acceſſion of books 
and pro It now contains about eight thou- 
ſand volumes on all ſubjects, a vhiloſophical ap- 
paratus, and a good beginning towards a collecti- 
tion of natural and artificial curioſities, beſides 
landed property of conſiderable value. The com- 
pany have lately built an elegant houſe in Fifth- 
ſtreet, in the 6. of which will be erected a 
marble ſtatue of their founder, Benjamin Franklin. 
I his inſtitution was greatly encouraged by the 
friends of literature in America and in Great Bri- 
tain. The Penn family diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their donations. Amongſt the earlieſt friends 
of this inſtitution muſt be mentioned the late 
Peter Collinſon, the friend and correſpondent of 
Dr. Franklin. He not only made conſiderable 
reſents himſelf, and obtained others from his 
Friends, but voluntarily undertook to manage the 
buſineſs of the company in London, recommend- 
ing books, purchaling and ſhipping them. His 
extenſive knowledge, and zeal for the promotion 
of ſcience, enabled him to execute this important 
truſt with the greateſt advantage. He continued 
to perform theſe ſervices for more than thirty 
years, and uniformly refuſed to accept of any 
compenſation. _ During this time, he communi- 
cated to the directors every information relative 
to 
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to improvements and diſcoveries in the arts, agri- 
culture, and philoſophy. 

The beneficial influence of this inſtitution was 
ſoon evident. The cheapneſs of terms rendered 
it acceſſible to every one. Its advantages were 


not confined to the opulent. The citizens in the 


middle and lower walks of life were equally par- 
takers of them. Hence a degree of information 
was extended amongſt all clafles of people, which 
is very unuſual in other places. The example 
was ſoon followed. Libraries were eſtabliſhed in 
various places, and they are now become very 
numerous in the United States, and particularly 
in Pennſylvania. It is to be hoped that they will 
be ſtill more widely extended, and that-informa- 
tion will be every where increaſed. This will be 
the beſt ſecurity for maintaining our liberties. A 


nation of well-informed men, who have been 


taught to know and prize the rights which God 
has given them, cannot be enſlaved. It is in the 
regions of ignorance that tyranny reigns. It flies 
before the light of ſcience.” Let the citizens of 
America, then, encourage mſtitutions calculated 
to diffuſe knowledge amongſt the people ; and 
amongſt theſe, public libraries are not the leaſt 
important. | L . 
In 1732, Franklin began to publiſh Poor Rich 

ard's Almanack. This was remarkable for the 
numerous and valuable conciſe maxims which it 
contained, all tending to exhort to induſtry and 
frugality. It was continued for many years. In 
the almanack for the laſt year, all the maxims 
were collected in an addrels to the reader, enti- 
tled, The Way to Wealth. This has been tran- 
ſlated into various anguages, and inſerted in dif- 
ferent publications: It has alſo been printed on 
x1 ſheet, and may be ſeen framed'in many 
houſes in this city. This addreſs contains, per- 

H haps, 
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haps, the beſt practical ſyſtem of ceconomy that 


ever has appeared. It is written in a manner 
mtelligible to every one, and which cannot fail 
of convincing every reader of the juſtice and pro- 
priety of the remarks and advice which it con- 
tains. ' The demand for this almanack- was fo 
great, that ten thouſand have been fold in one 
year; which muſt be conſidered as a very large 
number, eſpecially” when we reflect, that this 
country was, at that time, but thinly peopled. 
It cannot be doubted that the ſalutary maxims 
contained in theſe almanacks muſt have made a 
favourable impreſſion upon many of the readers 
of theni. | | 

It: was not long before Franklin entered upon 
his political career. In the year 1736, he was 
appointed: clerk to the general aſſembly of Penn- 
ſylvania ;:and was re- elected by ſucceeding aſſem- 
blies for ſeyeral years, until he was choſen a re- 
preſentative for the city of Philadelphia. 

Bradford was poſſeſſed of ſome advantages over 
Franklin, by being poſt-maſter, thereby having 
an opportunity of circulating his paper more ex- 
tenſively, and thus rendering it a better vehicle 
for advertiſements," &e;- Franklin, in his turn, 
enjoyed theſe advantages, by being appointed 
poſt · maſter of Philadelphis in 1737. Bradford, 
white in office, had acted ungenerouſſy towards 
Franklin, 2 as much-as poſſible "the cir- 
culation of his paper. He had now an opportu- 
nity of retaliating; but his nobleneſs of ſoul pre- 
vented him from making: uſe of ti 

The police of Philadelphia had early appointed 
Watchmen, whoſe duty it was to guard the citi- 
zens againſt the midnight robber, and to. give 
an immediate alarm in cafe of fire. This duty 
is, perhaps, one of the moſt important that can 
be committed to any ſet of men. The I 

ons, 
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ons, however, were not ſufficiently ſtrict. Frank- 
lin ſaw the dangers ariſing from this cauſe, and 
ſuggeſted an alteration, ſo as to oblige the guar- 
dians of the night to be more wat over the 
lives and property of the citizens. The propri- 
ety of this was immediately perceived, and a re- 
form was effected. 5 : 
There is nothing more dangerous to growing 
cities than fires. Other cauſes operate ſlowly, 
and almoſt imperceptibly ; but theſe in a mo- 
ment render abortive the labours of ages. On 
this account there ſhould be, in all cities, ample 
R to prevent fires from ſpreading. Frank- 
in early ſaw the nent of theſe; and, about 
the year 1738, formed the firſt ſire- company in 
this city. This example was ſoon followed by 
others; and there are now numerous fire-compa- 
nies in the city and liberties, To theſe may be 
attributed in a great degree the activity in. extin- 
guiſhing fires, — which the citizens of Philadel- 
Phia are diſtinguiſhed, and the inconſiderable da- 
mage which this city has ſuſtained from this 
cauſe. Some time after, Franklin ſuggeſted the 
plan of an aſſociation for inſuring houſes from 
loſſes by fire, which was adopted; and the aſſo- 
ciation continues to this day. The advantages 
experienced from it have been great. 

From the firſt eſtabliſhment of Pennſylvania, a 
ſpirit of diſpute appears to have prevailed amongſt 
its inhahitants. During the life-time of William 
Penn, the conſtitution had been three times al- 
tered. After this period, the hiſtory of Pennſyl- 
vania is little elſe than a recital of the quarrels 
between the proprietaries, or their governors, 
and the afſembly. The proprietaries contended 
for the right of exempting their lands from tax- 
cs; to which the aflembly would by no means 
conſent. This ſubject ot diſpute interfered in — 
2 moſt 
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moſt every queſtion, and prevented tlie moſt ſa- 
lutary laws from being enacted. This at times 
ſubjected the people to great inconveniences. In 
the year 1744, during a war between France and 
Great Britain, ſome French and Indians had 
made inroads upon the frontier inhabitants of the 
province, who were unprovided for ſuch an at- 
tack. It became neceſſary that the citizens 
fhould'arm for their defence. Governor Thomas 
recommended to the aſſembly, who were then 
ſitting, to paſs a militia aw. To this they 
would agree only upon condition that he ſhould 
ive his affent to certain laws, which appeared 
to them calculated to promote the intereſts of the 
people. As he thought theſe laws would be in- 
jurious to the proprietaries, he refuſed his aſſent 
to them; and tlie affembly broke up without paſ- 
ling a militia law. The ſituation of the province 
was at this time truly alarming : expoſed to the 
continual inroads of an enemy, and deſtitute of 
every means of defence. At this criſis Franklin 
ſtepped forth, and propoſed to a meeting of the 
citizens of Philadelphia, a plan of a volunta 
aflaciation for the defence of the province. This 
was approved of, and _ by twelve hundred 
perſons immediately. Copies of it were circula- 


ted throughout the province; and in a ſhort 


time the number of ſigners amounted to ten 
thouſand. Franklin was choſen colonel of the 
Philadelphia regiment; but he did not think pro- 
per to accept of the honour. N 
Purſuits of a different nature now occupied the 
greateſt part of his attention for ſome years. He 
engaged in a courſe of electrical experiments, 
with all the ardor and thirſt for diſcovery which 
characterized the philoſophers of that day. Of 
all the branches of experimental philoſophy elect- 
ricity had been leaſt explored. The attractive 
power of amber is mentioned by Theophraſtus 


and 
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and Pliny, and, from them, by later naturaliſts. 
In the year 1600, Gilbert, an Engliſh phyſician, 
enlarged conſiderably the catalogue of ſubſtances 
which have the property of attracting light bodies. 
Boyle, Otto Guericke, a burgomaſter of Magde- 
burg, celebrated as the inventor of the air pump, 
Dr. Wall, and Sir Iſaac Newton added ſome facts. 
Guericke firſt obſerved the repulſive power of 
electricity, and the light and noiſe produced by 
it. In 1509, Hawkeſbee communicated ſome 
important obſervations and experiments to the 
world. For ſeveral years electricity was entirely 
negle&ed, until Mr. Grey applied himſelf to it, 
in 1728, with great aſſiduity. He, and his friend 
Mr. Wheeler, made a great variety of experi- 
ments; in which they demonſtrated, that electri- 
city may be communicated from one body to 
another, even without being in contact, and in 
this way may be conducted to a great diſtance. 
Mr. Grey afterwards found, that, by ſuſpending 
rods of iron by filk or hair lines, and bringing an 
excited tube under them, ſparks might be drawn, 
and a light preceived at the extremities in the 
dark. M. Du Faye, intendant of the French 
king's gardens, made a number of experiments, 
which added not a little to the ſcience. He made 
the diſcovery of two kinds of electricity, which 
he called vitreo:s and reſinous; the former pro- 
duced by rubbing glaſs, the latter from excited 
ſulphur, ſealing-wax, &c. But this idea he after- 
wards gave up as erroneous. Between the years 
1739 and 1742, Deſaguliers made a number of 
experiments, but added little of importance. He 
firſt uſed the terms conductors and electrics, per ſee” 
In 1742, ſeveral ingenious Germans engaged in 
this ſubjet. Of theſe the principal were, pro- 
teſſor Boze of Wittemberg, —2 Winkler of 
Leipſic, Gordon, a Scotch Benedictine monk, 

profeſſor 
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eſſor of philoſophy at Erfurt, and Dr. Ludolf 
— Fc reſult of their reſearches aſto- 
niſhed the philoſophers of Europe. "Their appa- 
ratus was large, and by means of it they were en- 
abled to collect large quantities of electricity, and 
thus to produce phenomena which had been 
hitherto unobſerved. They killed ſmall birds, 
and ſet ſpirits on fire. Their experiments ex- 
cited the curioſity of other philoſophers.” Collin- 
ſon, about the year 1745, ſent to the library com- 
pany of Philadelphia an account of theſe _ 
ments, together with a tube, and directions how 
to uſe it, Franklin, with ſome of his friends, 
immediately engaged in a courſe of experiments; 
the reſult of which is well known. He was en- 
abled to make a number of important diſcoveries, 
and to propoſe theories to account for various 

phenomena; which have been univerſally ado 

ted, and which bid fair to endure for ages. His 
obſervations hę communicated,” in a ſeries of 
letters, to his friend Collinſon; the firſt of which 
is dated March 28, 1947. In theſe he makes 
known the power of points in' drawing and 
throwing off the electrical matter, which had hi- 
therto eſcaped the notice of electricians. He 
alſo made Ihe grand diſcovery of a plus and minus, 
or of a 6 tay" negative ſtate of electricity. 
We give him the honour of this, without heſi- 
tation; although the Engliſh have claimed it for 
'their countryman Dr. Watſon. Watſon's paper 
is dated January 21, 1748; Franklin's July 11, 
1747; ſeveral months prior. Shortly after, 
Franklin, from his principles of plus and minus 
ſtate, explained, in a ſatisfactory manner, the 
henomena of the Leyden yu, firſt obſerved by 
r. Cuneus, or by profeſſor Mufchenbroeck of 


Leyden, which had much perplexed philoſophers. 
He ſhewed clearly that the bottle, waen charged, 
1 Oy Ge ee contained 
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contained no more electricity than before, but 
that as much was taken fram one fide as was 
thrown on the other; and chat, to diſcharge it, 
nothing was neceſſary but to make a communica- 
tion between the two ſides, by which the equili- 
brium might be reſtored, and that then no figns 
of electricity would remain. He afterwards de- 
monſtrated, by experiments, chat the electricity 
did not reſide in the coating, as had been ſuppoſ- 
ed, but in the pores of the glaſs itſelf. After a 
phial was charged, he removed the coating, and 
found that upon applying anew coating the ſhock 
might ſtill be received. In the year 1749, he firſt 
ſuggeſted his idea of explaining the þ enomena 
of thund-pails and of the aurora borealis, 
upon electrical principles. He points out many 
particulars in which lightning and electricity 
agree; and he adduces many facts, and reaſoning 
from facts, in fuppert of his poſitions. In the 
fame year he conceived the aſtoniſhingly bold 
and grand idea of aſcertaining the truth of his 
doctrine, by actually drawing down the forked 
lightning, by means of fharp- pointed iron rods . 
raiſed into the region of the clouds. Even in 
this uncertain ſtate, his paſſion to be uſefyl to 
mankind diſplays itſelf in a powerful manner. 
Admitting the identity of electricity and light- 
ning, and knowing the power of points in repel- 
ling bodies charged with electricity, and in con- 
ducting their fire filently and imperceptibly, he 
ſuggeſts the idea of ſecuring houſes, ſhips, &c. 
from being damaged by lightning, by erecting 
pointed iron rods, which ſhould rife ſome feet 
above the moſt elevated part, and deſcend ſome 
feet into the ground or the water. The effect of 
theſe, he concluded, would be either to prevent 
a ſtroke by repelling the cloud beyond the ſtrik- 
ing diſtance, or by drawing off the Ee 
| * 
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which it contained; or, if they could not effect 
this, they would at leaſt conduct the, ſtroke to 
the earth, without any injury to the building. 
It was not until the ſummer of 1752, that he 
was enabled to complete his grand and unparal- 
leled diſcovery by experiment. The plan which 
he had originally propoſed, was, to erect on ſome 
high tower, or other elevated place, a centry- box, 
from which ſhould riſe a pointed iron rod, in- 
ſulated by being fixed in a cake of reſin. Electri- 
fied clouds paſſing over this, would, he conceiv- 
ed, impart to it a portion of their electricity, 
which would be rendered evident to the ſenſes 
by ſparks being emitted, when a key, a knuckle, 
or other conductor, was preſented to it. Phila- 
delphia at this time afforded no opportunity of 
trying an experiment of this kind. Whilſt Frank- 
lin was waiting for the erection of a ſpire, it. oc- 
curred to him, that he might have more ready 
acceſs to the region of clouds by means of a com- 
mon kite. He prepared one by attaching two 
croſs ſticks to a filk handkerchief, which would 
not ſuffer ſo much from the rain as paper. To 
his upright ſtick was affixed an iron point. The 
ſtring was, as uſual, of hemp, except the lower 
end, which was filk. Where the hempen ſtring 
| terminated, a key was faſteped, With this ap- 
paratus, on the appearance of a thunder-guſt ap- 
proaching, he went out into the commons, ac- 
companied by his ſon, to whom alone he com- 
municated his intentions, well knowing the ridi- 
cule which, too generally for the intereſt of 
ſcience, awaits unſucceſsful experiments in phi- 
loſophy. He placed himſelf under a ſhed to avoid 
the rain. His kite was raiſed. A thunder cloud 
aſſed over it. No ſign of electricity appeared. 
e almoſt deſpaired of ſucceſs; when ſuddenly 


he obſerved the looſe fibres of his ſtring to move 
| towards 
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towards an erect poſition, He now preſented his 
knuckle to the key, and received a ſtrong ſpark. 
How exquiſite muſt his ſenſations have been at 
this moment! On this experiment depended the 
fate of his theory. If he ſucceeded, his name 
would rank high amongſt thoſe who have im- 
proved ſcience; if he failed, he muſt inevitably 
be ſubjected to the deriſion of mankind, or, what 
is worle, their pity, as a well-meaning man, but 
a weak, filly projector. The anxiety with which 
he looked for the reſult of his experiment, may 
eaſily be conceived. Doubts and deſpair had be- 
n to prevail, when the fact was aſcertained in 

o clear a manner, that even the moſt incredulous 
could no longer withhold their aſſent. Repeated 
ſparks were drawn from the key, a phial was 
charged, a ſhock given, and all the experiments 
made, which are uſually performed with electri- 
city. 
About a month before this period, ſome inge- 
nious Frenchmen had completed the diſcovery, 
in the manner originally propoſed by Dr. Frank- 
lin. The letters which he ſent to Mr. Collinſon, 
it is ſaid, were refuſed a place amongſt the papers 
of the Royal Society of London. However this 
may be, Collinſon publiſhed them in a ſeparate 
volume, under the title of New Experiments and 
Obſervations on Electricity, made at Philadelphia, in 
America. They were read with avidity, and ſoon 
_ tranſlated into different languages. A very in- 
correct French tranſlation fell into the hands of 
the celebrated Buffon, who, notwithſtanding the 
_ diſadvantages under which the work laboured, 
was much pleaſed with it, and repeated the ex- 
periments with ſucceſs. He prevailed upon his 
friend, M. D*Alibard, to give to his country- 
men a more correct tranſlation of the work of 
the American electrician. This contributed much 
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towards ſpreading a knowledge of Franklin's 
principles in France. The King, Louis XV. hear- 
ing of theſe experiments, expreſſed a wiſh to be 
a ſpeQator of them, A courſe of experiments 
was given at the ſeat of the Duc D'Ayen, at St. 


Germain, by M. De Lor. The applauſes which 


the King beſtowed upon Franklin, excited in 
Buffon, D' Alibard, and, De Lor, an carneſt de- 
ſire of aſcertaining the truth of his theory of 
thunder- guſts. Buffon erected his apparatus on 
the tower of Montbar, M D' Alibard at Mary. la- 
ville, and De Lor at his houſe in the Efrapade at 


Paris, ſome of the higheſt ground in that capital. 


D' Alibard's machine firſt ſhewed ſigns of electri- 
city. On the 1oth of May, 1752, a thunder- 
cloud paſſed over it, in the abſence of M. D' Alig, 
bard; and a number of ſparks were drawn from 
it by Coiffier, a joiner, with whom TY Alibard 
had left directions how to proceed, and by M. 
Raulet, the prior of Mary. la- ville. An account 
of this experiment was given to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, in a memoir by M. D' Alibard, 
dated May 13th, 1752. On the 18th of May, 
M. De Lor proved equally fucceſsful with the 
apparatus erected at his own houſe "Theſe diſco- 
veries ſoon excited the philoſophers of other parts 
of Europe to repeat the experiment. —— 

4 


theſe, none ſignalized themſelves more than 


ther Beccaria cf Turin, to whoſe obſervations 
ſcience is much jndebted. Even the cold regions 


of Ruſſia were penetrated by the ardor for diſ- 


covery. Profeflor Richman bade fair to add 
much to the ſtock of knowledge on this ſubject, 
when an unfortunate flaſh from his rod put a 
period to his exiſtence, The friends of ſcience 
will long remember with regret the amiable 
martyr to electricity. 4 | 1 

| * 
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By theſe experiments Franklin's theory was 
eſtabliſhed in the moſt firm manner. When the 
truth of it could no longer be doubted, the va- 
nity of men endeavoured to detract from its 
merit. That an American, an inhabitant of the 
obſcure city of Philadelphia, the name of which 
was hardly known, ſhould be able to make diſ- 
coveries, and to frame theories, which had ef- 
caped the notice of the enlightened philoſophers 
of Europe, was too mortifying to be admitted. 
He muſt certainly have taken the idea from ſome 
one elſe. An American, a being of an inferior 
order, make diſcoveries ! Impoſſible. It was ſaid, 
that the Abbe Nollet, in 1748, had fu ed the 
idea of the ſimilarity of lightning and electricity, 
in his Legons de Phyſique. It is true, that the 
Abbe mentions the idea, but he throws it out 
as a bare conjecture, and propoſes no mode of 
aſcertaining the truth of it. He himſelf acknow- 
ledges, * that Franklin firſt entertained the bold 
thought of bringing lightning from the heavens, 
by means of pointed rods fixed in the air. The 
ſimilarity of electricity and lightning is ſo ſtrong, 
that we need not” be ſurpriſed at notice being 
taken of it, as ſoon as electrical phenomena be- 
came familiar. We find it mentioned by Dr. 
Wall and Mr. Grey, while the ſcience was in its 
infancy. But the: honour of forming a regular 
theory of thunder-guſts, of ſuggeſting a mode of 

determining the truth of it by experiments, and 
of putting theſe experiments in practice, and 
thus eſtabliſhing his theory upon a and ſolid 
baſis, is inconteſtibly due to Franklin. D' Alibard, 
who made the firſt experiments in France, ſays, 
that he only followed the track which Franklin 


had pointed out. 
It — _ of late aſſerted, that the honour = 
. ti . ; ” ; . 
e 
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kite, does not belong, to Franklin. Some late 


Engliſh paragraphs e attributed it to ſome 
Frenchman, whoſe name they do not mention; 
and the Abbe Bertholon gives it to M. De Romas, 
aſſeſſor to the preſideal of Nerac; the Engliſh 

aragraphs . refer to the ſame perſon. 

ut a very {light attention will convince us of 
the injuſtice of this procedure: Dr. Franklin's 
experimemt Was made in June 1452; and his let- 
ter, giving an account of it, is dated October 19, 
1752. M. De Romas made his firſt attempt on 
the 14th of May 1753, but was not ſucceſsful 
until the 7th of june; a year after Franklin had 
completed the diſcovery, and when it was known 
to all the philoſophers in Europe. 

Beſides theſe great principles, Franklin's letters 
on electricity contain a number of facts and 
hints, which have contributed greatly towards 
reducing this branch of knowledge to a ſcience. 
His friend, Mr. Kinnerſley, communicated to him 
a diſcovery of the different kinds of electricity 
excited by rubbing glaſs and ſulphur; This, we 
have ſaid, was brit obſerved by M. Du Faye; but 
it was for many years neglected. The philoſo- 
phers were diſpoſed to account for the pheno- 
mena, rather from a difference in the quantity 
of electricity collected; and even Du Faye him- 
ſelf ſeems at laſt to have adopted this doctrine. 
Franklin at firſt entertained the ſame idea; but 
upon repeating the experiments, he perceived 
that Mr. Kinnerſley was right; and that the vi- 
treous and ręſinous electricity of Du Faye were 
nothing more than the pofetive and negative fates 
which he had before obſerved; that the glaſs 
globe charged pofttively, or increaſed the quantity 
of electricity on the prime conductor, whilſt the 
globe of fulphur diminiſhed its natural quantity, 
or charged negatively. Theſe experiments and ob- 
* | ſervations 
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ſervations opened a new field for inveſtigation, 
upon which electricians entered with avidity ; 
and their labours have added much to the ſtock 
of our knowledge. 

In September 1752, Franklin entered upon a 
courſe of experiments, to determine the ſtate of 
electricity in the clouds. From a number of ex- 

riments he formed this concluſion: “ that the 
clouds of a thunder - guſt are moſt commonly in 
a negative ſtate of electricity, but ſometimes in 
a poſitive ſtate ;? and from this it follows, as a 
neceſſary conſequence, that, for the moſt part, 
in thunder-ſtrokes, it is the earth that ſtrikes into 
the clonds, and not the clouds that ſtrike into the 
earth.” The letter containing theſe obſervations 
is dated in September 1753; and yet the diſco- 
very of aſcending thunder has been faid to be of 
2 modern date, and has been attributed to the 
Abbe Bertholon, who publiſhed his memoir, on 
the ſubject in 1776. 

Franklin's letters have been tranſlated into 
moſt of the European languages, and into Latin. 
In proportion as they have' become known, his 
principles have been adopted. Some oppoſition 
was made to his theories, particularly by the 
Abbe Nollet, who was, however, but feebly ſup- 
ported, whilſt the firſt philoſophers of Europe 
nepped forth in defence of Franklin's princi- 
pies; amongſt whom D*Alibard and Beccaria 
were the moſt diſtinguiſhed, The oppoſition has 
gradually ceaſed, and the Franklinian ſyſtem is 
_ univerſally adopted, where ſcience flou- 
riſhes. | 

The important practical uſe which Franklin 
made of his diſcoveries, the ſecuring of houſes 
from injury by lightning, has been already men- 
tioned. Pointed conductors are now very com- 
mon in America; but prejudice has hitherto pre- 

vented 


TI 
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vented their general introduction into Europe, 
notwithſtanding the moſt undoubted proofs of 
their utility have been given. But mankind can 
with difficulty ww to lay aſide eſtabliſhed 
practices, or to adopt new ones. And perhap: 

we have more reaſon to be ſurpriſed Bs 
tice, however rational, which was propoſed about 
forty years ago, ſhould in that time have been 
adopted in ſo many places, than that it has not 
univerſally prevailed. It is only by degrees that 
the great body of mankind can be led into new 
ices, however falutary their tendency. It is 
now nearly eighty years ſince inoculation was in- 
troduced into Europe and America; and it is ſo 
far from being general at preſent, that it will, 
perhaps, require one or two centuries to render 


In the year 1745, Franklin publiſhed an ac- 
count of his new. invented Pennſylvania fire- 
places, in which he minutely and accurately ſtates 
the advantages and diſadvantages of different 
kinds of fire-places ; and endeavours to ſhew 
that the one which he deſcribes is to be preferred 
to any other. This contrivance has given riſe to 

n ſtoves now in general uſe, which however 
differ from it in conſtruction, particularly in not - 
having an air-box at the back, through which a 
conſtant ſupply of air, warmed in its paſſage, is 
thrown into the room; The advantages of this 
are, that as a ſtream of warm air is continually 
flowing into the room, leſs fuel is neceſſary to 
preſerve à proper temperature, and the room 
may be ſo tightened as that no air may enter 
through cracks; the conſequences of which are 
colds, tooth-aches, &c. 

Although philoſophy was a principal object of 
Franklin's purſuit for ſeveral years, he confined 
kjmſelf not to this. In ther year 1747, he became 

: | a member 
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a member of the general aſſembly of Pennſylva- 
nia, as a burgeſs for the city of Philadelphia. 
Warm diſputes at this time ſubſiſted between the 
aſſembly and the proprietaries; each contending 
for what they conceived to be their juſt rights. 
Franklin, a friend to the rights of man from his 
infancy, ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſteady 
opponent of the unjuſt ſchemes of the proprieta- 
ries, He was ſoon looked up to as the head of 
the oppoſition ; and to him have been attributed 
many of the ſpirited replies of the afſembly, to 
the meſſages of the governors. His influence in 
che body was very great. This aroſe not from 
any ſuperior powers of eloquence; he ſpoke but 
ſeldom, and he never was known to make any 
thing like an elaborate harangue. His ſpeeches. 
often conſiſted of a ſingle ſentence, or of a well- 
told ſtory, the moral of which was always ob- 
vioully to the point. He never attempted the 
flowery fields of oratory. His manner was plain 
and mild. His ſtyle in ſpeaking was, like that 
of his writings, ſimple, unadorned, and remark- 
ably conciſe, With this plain manner, and his 
penetrating: and ſolid judgment, he was able to 
confound the moſt eloquent and fubtle of his 
adverſaries, to confirm the opinions of his 
friends, and to make converts of the unpreju- 
diced who had oppoſed him. Witt a ſingle ob- 
fervation, he has'rendered of nv avail an elegant 


tending information to every claſs of men. We 
| — ſeen that he was the founder of the 
| | public 
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public library, which contributed greatly to- 


wards improving the minds of the citizens. But 
this was not ſufficient. The ſchools then ſubſiſt- 
ing were in general of little utility. The teachers 
were mer ill qualified for the important duty 
which they had undertaken; and, after all, no- 
thing more could be obtained than the rudiments 
of a common Engliſh education. Franklin drew 
up a plan of an academy, to be erected in the city 
0 Philadelphia, ſuited to © the ſtate of an infant 
country ;** but in this, as in all his plans, he 
confined not his views to the preſent time only. 
He looked forward to the period when an inſti- 


tution on an enlarged lan would become neceſ- 


ſary. With this view he conſidered his academy 
as a foundation for poſterity to erect a ſeminary 
of learning, more extenſive, and ſuitable to future 
circumſtances.” In purſuance of this plan, the 


_ conſtitutions were drawn up and ſigned on the 


13th of November 1749. In theſe, twenty-four 
of the moſt reſpectable citizens of Philadelphia 
were named as truſtees. In-the choice of theſe, 
and in the formation of his plan, Franklin is faid- 
to have confulted 'chiefly with Thomas Hopkin- 
ſon, Eſq; Rev. Richard Peters, then ſecretary 
of the province, Tench Francis, Eſq ; attorney- 
general, and Dr. Phineas Bond. | es 
The wer gs, article ſhews a ſpirit of benevo- 
lence worthy of imitation ; and, for the honour 
of our city, we hope that it continues to be in- 
force. . pp 
In caſe of the diſability of the rector, or any 
maſter (eſtabliſhed on the foundation by receiv- 
ing a certain ſalary), through ſickneſs,” or any 
oth natural infirmity, whereby he may be re- 
duced to poverty, the truſtees ſhall have power 
to contribute to his ſupport, in proportion — 
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his diſtreſs and merit, and the ſtock in their 
hands.“ 

The laſt clauſe of the fundamental rules is ex- 
preſſed in language ſo tender and benevolent, ſo 
truly parental, that it would do everlaſting ho- 
nour to the hearts and heads of the founders. 

« Tt is hoped and expected that the truſtees 
will make it their pleaſure, and in ſome degree 
their buſineſs, to viſit the academy often; to en- 
courage and countenance the youth, countenance 
and aſſiſt the maſters, and, by all means in their 

wer, advance the uſefulneſs and reputation of 
the deſign ; that they will look on the ſtudents 
as, in ſome meaſure, their own children, treat 
them with familiarity and affection; and when 
they have behaved well, gone through their ſtu- 
dies, and are to enter the world, they ſhall zea- 
louſly unite, and make all the intereſt that can 
be made, to promote and eſtabliſh them, whe- 
ther in buſineſs, offices, marriages, or any other 
thing for their advantage. preferable to all other 
perſons whatſoever, even of equal merit.” 

The conſtitutions being ſigned and made pub- 
lic, with the names of the gentlemen propoſing 
themſelves as truſtees and founders, ks deſign 
was ſo well approved of by the public - ſpirited ci- 
tizens of Philadelphia, that the ſum of eight hun- 
dred pounds per annum, for five years, was in 
the courſe of a few weeks ſubſcribed for carrying 
it into execution; and in the beginning of Janu- 
ary following (viz. 1750) three of the ſchooks 
were opened, namely, the Latin and Greek 
ſchools, the Mathematical, and the Engliſh 
ſchools. In purſuance of an article in the ori- 
ginal plan, a ſchool for educating ſixty boys and 
thirty girls (in the charter ſince called the Chari. 
table School) was opened, and amidſt all the 
difficulties with which the truſtees have ſtruggled 

1 r - 
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in reſpect to their funds, has ſtil} been continued 
full for the ſpace of forty years; ſo that allowin 
three years education for each boy and girl ad- 


mitted into it, Which is the general rule, at leaſt 


twelve hundred children have received in it the 
chief part of their education, who might other- 
wiſe, in a great meaſure, have been left without 
the means of inſtruftion. And many of thoſe 
who have been thus educated, are now to be 
found among the moſt uſeful and reputable citi- 
zens of this tate. 1 77 % 144 
The mſtitution, thus ſucceſsfully begun, con- 
tinued/ daily to flourith, to the t ſatisfaction 
of Dr. Franklin; who, notwithipading the mul- 
tiplicity of his other engagements and purſuits, 
at that buſy ſtage of his life, was a conſtant at- 
tendant at the monthly viſitations and examina- 
tions of the ſchools, and made ir his particular 
ſtudy, by means of his extenſive correſpondence 
abroad, to advance the reputation of the ſemina- 
ry, and ta draw ſtudents and ſcholars to it from 
different parts of America and the Weſt Indies. 
Through the interpoſition of his benevolent and 
learned friend, Peter Collinſon, of London, upon 
the application of the truſtees, a charter of in- 
corporation, dated July rgth, 1753, was obtain- 
ed from the honourable proprietors of Pennfylva- 
nia, Thomas Penn and Richard Penn, Eſqrs. ac- 
companied with a liberal benefattion of five hun- 
dred pounds n and Dr. Franklin now be- 
in good earneſt to pleaſe himſelf with the 
hopes of a ſpeedy accompliſhment of his original 
— wh viz. the eſtabliſhment of a perfect inſtitu- 
tion, upon the plan of the European colleges and 
univerſities; for which his academy was intend- 
cd as a nurſery or foundation. To elucidate this 
fact, is a matter of conſiderable im ce 18 


reſpect to the memory and character of Dr. Frank- 


lin, 
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lin, as à philoſopher, and as the friend and pa- 
tron of learning and ſcience ; for, notwithſtand- 
ing what is expreſaly declared by him in the pre- 
amble to the conſtitutions, viz. that the academ 
was begun for © teaching the Latin and Gree 
languages. with all uſeful branches of the arts and 
ſciences, ſuitable to the ſtate of an infant country, 
and laying a foundation for poſterity to. erect a 
ſeminary of learning more extenſive, and ſuitable 
to their future circumſtances .;”” yet it has been 
ſuggeſted of late, as upon Dr. Franklin's autho- 
rity, that the Latin and Greek, or the dead lan- 
es, are an incumbrance upon a ſcheme of 
beral education, and that the engrafting or 
founding a college, or more. extenſive ſeminary, 
upon his academy, was without his approbation 
or agency, and gave him diſcontent... If the re- 
verſe of this does not already appear, from what 
has been quoted above, the following letters will 
put the matter beyond diſpute. They were writ- 
ten by him to a gentleman, who had at that time 
publiſhed the idea of a college, ſuited. to the 
_ circumſtances of a young country (meaning New- 
York), a copy of which having been ſent to Dr. 
Franklin for his opinion, gave riſe to that cot. 
reſpondence which terminated about a year after- 
wards, in erecting the college upon. the founda- 
tion of the academy, and eſtabliſhing. that gen- 
| ney the head 8 2 he ſtall ont. 
nues, after a period of chirty · ſix years, to 
with diſtinguiſhed We 4 i 
From theſe letters alſo; the ſtate of the acade- 
my, at that time, will be ſeen, 
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e 1 l Philad. April 19th, T 753. 
ia, : 2509 . t 0 
I received your favour of the 1 1th inſtant, with 
your new? piece on Education, which I ſhall care- 
fully peruſe, and give you my ſentiments of it, 
as you deſire, by next poſt. ae 
believe the young gentlemen, your pupils, 
may be entertained and inſtructed have. in ma- 
thematics and philoſophy, to ſatisfaction. Mr. 
Aliſon'+ (who was educated at Glaſgow) has been 
long accuſtomed to teach the latter, and Mr. 
Grewe the former; and I think their pupils 


make great progreſs. Mr. Aliſon has the care 


of the Latin and Greek ſchool, but as he has now 
three good aſſiſtants F, he can very well afford 
ſome hours every day for the inſtruction of thoſe 
who are engaged in higher ſtudies. The mathe- 
matical ſchoot is pretty well furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments. The Engliſh library is a good one 
and we have belonging to it a middling appara- 
tus for experimental philoſophy, and purpoſe 
fpeedily to complete it. The Loganian library, 
one of the beſt collections in America, will ſhort- 
ly be opened; ſo that neither books nor inſtru- 
ments will be wanting ;' and as we are determi- 
ned always to give good falaries, we have reaſon 
to believe we may have always an opportunity 
of chooſing good 'maſters ; upon which, indeed, 
the ſucceſs of the whole depends. We are ob- 
liged to you for your kind offers in this reſpec, 


A general idea of the college of Mirania, - 

+ The Rev. and learned Mr. Francis Alliſon, ' afterwards 
D. D. and vice · provoſt of the college. i | 

t Mr. Theophitus Grew, afterwards profeſſor of mathe- 
matics in the college. 

$ Thoſe aſſiſtants were at that time Mr. Charles Thomſon, 
late ſecxetary of congreſs, Mr. Paul Jackſon, and Mr. Jacob 
Duche. 

and 
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and when you are ſettled in England, we may 
occaſionally make uſe of your friendſhip and 
judgment.— A ; 

If it fuits your conveniency to viſit Philadel- 
phia before your return to Europe, I ſhall be ex- 
tremely glad to ſee and converſe with you here, 
as well as to correſpond with you after your ſet- 
tlement in England; for an acquaintance and 
communication with men of learning, virtue, 
and public ſpirit, is one of my greateſt enjoy- 
n | i; | 
I do not know whether you eyer happened to 
fee the firſt propoſals I made for erecting this 
academy. I ſend them incloſed. They had 

however imperfect) the deſired ſucceſs, being 
ollowed by a ſubſcription of four thouſand pounds, 
towards carrying them into execution. And as 
we are fond of receiving advice, and are dail 
improving by experience, I am in hopes we ſhall, 
in a few years, ſee a perfect inſtitution. 

7 am very reſpectfully, &c. 

B. FRANKLIN. 


Ar. W. Smith, Long Iſland. | 
Pbilad. May 3d, 1753. 


SIR, | 

Mr. Peters has juſt now been with me, and we 
have compared notes on your new piece. We 
find nothing in the ſcheme of education, how- 
ever excellent, but what is, in our opinion, very 
practicable. The great difficulty will beto find the 
Aratus *, and other ſuitable perſons, to carry it 


* The name given to the principal or head of the ideal 
college, the ſyſtem of education in which hath nevertheleſs 
been nearly realized, or followed as a model, in the college 
and academy of Philadelphia, and ſome other American ſe- 


minaries, for many years paſt. . - : 
. i # intg 
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into execution; but ſuch may be had if proper 
encouragement be given. We have both receiv- 
ed great pleaſure in the ſal of it. For my 
I know nat when I have read a piece that 
more affected me—ſo noble and. juſt are the 
ſentiments, ſo warm and animated the language; 
yet as cenſure from your friends may be of more 
uſe, as well as more agreeable to you than praiſe, 
I ought to mention, that I with you had omitted 
not only the quotation from the Review *, which 
you are now juſtly diſſatisfied with, but thoſe ex- 
preſſions of reſentment. againſt your adverſaries, 
in pages 65 and 79. In ſuch caſes, the nobleſt 
victory is obtained by neglect, and by ſhinin 
Mr. Allen has been out of town theſe ten 4 
but before he went he directed me to procure 
him ſix copies of your piece. Mr. Peters has ta- 
ken ten. He purpoſed to have written to you; 
but omits it, as he expects ſo ſoon to have the 
pleaſure of ſeeing you here. He deſires me to 
preſent his affectionate compliments to you, and 
to aſſure you that you will be very welcome to 
him. I ſhall only ſay, that you may depend on 
my my in my power to make your viſit to 


ON; 
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Philadelphia agreeable to you. 
B. FRANKLIN 
Mr. Smith. 
| | Philad. Nov. 27th, 1753. 
DEAR SIR, 


Having written you fully, via Briſtol, I have 
now little to add. Matters relating to the acade- 
| ts my 

The quotation alluded to (from the London Monthly 


Review for 1749), was judged to refle& too ſeverely on the 
diſcipline 
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my remain in far guo. The truſtees would be 
glad to fee à rector eftabliſhed there, but they 
read entering into new engagements till they 
are got out of debt; and I have not yet got them 
whelly over to my opinion, that a good profeſſor, 
or teacher of the higher branches of learning, 
would draw ſo many ſcholars as to pay great part, 
if not the whole of his falary. Thus, unleſs the 
proprietors (of the province) ſhall think fit to 
the finiſhing hand to our inftitation, it m 
fear, wait ſome few years longer before 'it can 


arrive at that ſtate of perfection, which to me it 


ſeems now capable of; and all the pleaſure I pro- 
miſed myſelf in ſeeing you ſettled among us, va- 
niſhes into ſmoke. | 
But good Mr. Collinſon writes me word, that 
no endeavours of his ſhall be wanting; and he 
hopes, with the archbiſhop's aſſiſtance, to be able 
to prevail with our proprietors *. I pray God 
t them ſucceſs. | | 
My fon preſents his affectionate regards, with, 
dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. | of 

aL B. FRANKLIN. 
P. S. I have not been favoured with a line 

from you ſince your arrival in England. 


Philad. April 18th, 1754- 
DEAR SIR, . 


1 have had but one letter from you fince your 
arrival in England, which was a ſhort one, via 


diſcipline and 2 of the Engliſh univerſities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and was expunged from the following 
editions of this work. * 

* Upon the application of archbiſhop Herring and P. Col- 
linfon, Efq ; at Dr. Franklin's requeſt, (aided by the letters 
of Mr Allen and Mr. Peters) the hon. Thomas Penn, Eſq; 
ſubſcribed an annual ſam, and afterwards gave at leaſt 5oool. 
to the founding or engrafting the college upon the academy. 


Boſton, 
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Boſton, dated October 18th, acquainting me that 
you had written largely by Capt. Davis. Davis 
was loſt, and with him your letters, to my great 
diſappointment.—Meſnard . and Gibbon have 
ſince arrived here, and I hear nothing from you. 
My comfort is, an imagination that you only 
omit - writing becauſe you are coming, and pur- 
mou to tell me every thing viva voce. So not 

owing whether this letter will reach you, and 
hoping either to ſee or hear from you by the 
Myrtilla, Capt. Budden's ſhip, which is daily ex- 
pected, I only add, that I am, with great eſteem 


Yours, &c. 


1975 B. FRANKLIN, 
Mr. Smith. | | 


About a month after the date of this laſt letter, 
the gentleman to whom it was addrefled arrived 
in Philadelphia, and was immediately placed at 
the head of the ſeminary ; whereby Dr. Franklin 
and the-other truſtees were enabled to proſecute 
their plan, for perfecting - the inſtitution, and 
opening the college upon the large and liberal 
foundation on which it now ſtands; for which 
purpoſe they obtained their additional charter, 
dated May 27th, 1755. 

Thus far we thought it proper to exhibit in 
one view Dr. Franklin's ſervices in the founda- 
tion and eſtabliſhment of this ſeminary. He ſoon 
afterward embarked for England, in the public 
ſervice of his country; and having been gene- 
rally employed abroad, in the like ſervice, for 
the greateſt part of 'the remainder of his life (as 
will appearin our ſubſequent account of the ſame), 
he had but few opportunities of taking any _ 

| cr 
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ther active in the affairs of the ſeminary, 
until his return in the year 1783, when he 
found its charters violated, and his ancient col- 
leagues, the original founders, deprived of their 
weſt, by an act of the legiſlature; and although 
| his own name had been inſerted among the new 
truſtees, yet he declined to take his ſeat amo 
them,-or —ç any concern in the — Bron 
their affairs, till the inſtitution was reſtored by 
law to its original owners. He then aſſembled his 
old colleagues at his own houſe, and being choſen 
their preſident, all their future meetings were, at 
his requeſt, held there, till within a few months 
of his death, when with reluctance, and at their 
deſire, leſt he might be too much injured; by his 
attention to their buſineſs, he ſuffered them to 
meet at the college. 

Franklin not only gave birth to many uſeful 
inſtitutions himſelf, but he was alſo inſtrumental 
in promoting thoſe which had originated with 
other men. About the year 1752, an eminent 
phyſician of this city, Dr. Bond, conſidering the 
deplorable ſtate of the poor, when viſited with 
Alete, conceived the idea of eſtabliſhing an hoſ- 
pam Notwithſtanding very t exertions on 
11s part, he was able to intereſt few people ſo far 
in his benevolent plan, as to obtain ſubicriptions 
from them. Unwilling that his ſcheme ſhould 
prove abortive, he ſought the aid of Franklin, 
who readily engaged in the buſineſs, both by 
uſing his influence with his friends, and by ſtating 
the advantageous influence of the propoſed inſti- 
tution in his paper. Theſe efforts were attended 
with ſucceſs. Conſiderable ſums were ſubſcribed; 
but they were ſtill ſhort of what was neceſſary. 
Franklin now made another exertion. He ap- 
plied to the aflembly ; and, after ſome oppoſition, 
obtained leave to bring in a bill, ſpecifying, that 

as 
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as ſoon as two thouſand pounds were fubſcribed, 


the ſame ſum ſhould be drawn from the treafury 
by the ſpeaker's warrant, to be applied to the 
purpoſes of the inſtitution. The oppoſition, as 
the ſum was granted upon a contingency which 
they ſuppoſed would never take place, were 
filent, and the bill paſſed. The friends of the 
lan now redoubled their efforts, to obtain ſub- 
criptions to the amount ſtated in the bill, and 
were ſoon ſucceſsful. This was the foundation 
of the Pennſylvania Hoſpital, which, with the 
Bettering-houſe and Diſpenſary, bears ample teſ- 
timony of the humanity of the citizens of Phi- 


ladelphia. 


Dr. Franklin had conducted himſelf ſo well in 
the office of poſt-maſter, and had ſhown himſelf 
to be ſo well acquainted with the bufineſs of that 
department, that it was thought expedient to 
raiſe him to a more dignified ſtation. In 1753 
he was 3 deputy poſt · maſter-· general for 
the Britiſh colonies. The profits ariſing from 


the poſtage of letters formed no inconſiderable 


of the revenue, which the crown of Great - 
itain derived from theſe colonies. In the 


hands of Franklin, it is ſaid, that the poſt-office 


in America yielded annually thrice as much as 
that of Ireland. | | 

The American colonies were much expoſed to 
depredations on their frontiers, by the Indians ; 
and more particularly whenever a war took place 
between France and England. The colonies, in- 


dividually, were either too weak to take efficient 


meafures for their own defence, or they were 
unwilling to take upon themſelves the whole 
burden of erecting forts and maintaining garri- 
fons, whilſt their neighbours, who partook 
equally with themſeſves of the advantages, con- 
tributed nothing to the expence. * 

| 0 
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alſo. the diſputes, which ſubſiſted between the 
governors and aflemblies, prevented the adop- 
tion of means of defence; as we have ſeen was 
the caſe in Pennſylvania in 1945. To deviſe a 
plan of union between the colonies, to regulate 
this and other matters, appeared a defirable ob- 
ject. To accompliſh this, in the year 1754, com- 
miſſioners from New-Hampfhire, Maſſachuſetts, 
Rhode-liland, New-Jerſey, Pennſylvania, and 
Maryland, met at Albany. Dr. Franklin attend- 
ed here, as 2 commiſſioner from Pennſylvania, 
and produced a plan, which, from the place of 
meeting, has been uſually termed © The Albany 
Plan of Union.” This propoſed, that applica- 
tion ſhould be made for an a& of parhament, to 
eſtabliſh in the colonies a general government, to 
be adminiſtered by a prefident-general, appointed 
by the crown, and by a grand council, conſiſt- 
ing of members choſen by the repreſentatives of 
the different 1 number — be in 
direct proportion to id by each colony 
into the general treaſury, ler dl. reſtriction, 
that no colony ſhould have more than ſeven, nor 
leſs than two repreſentatives. The whole execu- 
tive authority was committed to the preſident- 
general. The power of legiſlation was lodged 
in the grand council and preſident- general joint- 
ly; his conſent being made neceſſary to g 2 
bill into a law. The power veſted in the prefi- 
dent and council were, to declare war and peace, 
and to conclude treaties with the Indian nations; 
to regulate trade with, and to make purchates of 
vacant lands from them, either in the name of 
the crown, or of the union; to ſettle new co- 
lonies, to make laws for governing theſe until 
they ſhould be erected mto ſeparate governments, 
and to raiſe troops, build fit out armed 
veſſels, and nfe other means for the general de- 


fence: 
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| fence: and, to effect theſe: things, a power was 
given to make laws, laying fuch duties, impoſts, 
or taxes, as they ſhould find neceflary, and as 
would be leaſt burthenſome to the people. All 
laws were to be ſent to England for the king's 
approbation ; and unleſs diſapproved of within 
three years, were to remain in force. All offi. 
cers in the land or fea ſervice were to be nomi- 
nated by the preſident-general, and approved of 
by the general council; civil officers were to be 
nominated by the council, and approved by the 
preſident. Such are the outlines of the plan pro- 
poſed, for the conſideration of the congreſs, by 
Dr. Franklin. After ſeveral days diſcuſſion, it 
was unanimouſly agreed to by the commiſſioners, 
a copy tranſmitted to each aſſembly, and one to 
the king's council. The fate of it was ſingular. 
It was diſapproved of by the miniſtry of Great 
Britain, becauſe it gave too much power to the 
reſentatives of the people; and it was re- 
jected by every aſſembly, as giving to the preſi - 
dent- general, the 2 of the crown, 
an influence greater than appeared to them pro- 
per, in a plan of government intended for free- 
men. Perhaps this rejection, on both ſides, is 
the ſtrongeſt proof that could be adduced of the 
excellence of it, as ſuited to the ſituation of 
America and Great-Britain at that time. It ap- 
pears to have ſteered exactly in the middle, be- 
tween the oppoſite intereſts of both. 
Whether the adoption of this plan would have 
revented the ſeparation of America from Great 
ritain, is a queſtion which might afford much 
room for ſpeculation. It may be faid, that, by 
enabling the colonies to defend themſelves, it 
would have removed the pretext upon which the 
ſtamp- act, tea-a&t, and other acts of the Britiſh 
parliament, were paſſed; which excited a ſpirit 


— 
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of oppoſition; and laid the foundation for the 
ſeparation of the two countries. But, on the 
— hand, it muſt be admitted, that the reſtric- 
tion laid by Great-Britain upon our commerce, 
obliging us to ſell our produce to her citizens 
only, and to take from them various articles, of 
which, as our manufactures were diſcouraged, 
we ſtood in need, at a price greater than that 
for which they could have been obtained from 
other nations, muſt inevitably produce diſſatiſ- 
faction, even though no duties were impoſed by 
the parliament; a circumſtance which might ſtill 
have taken place, Beſides, as the preſident- ge- 
neral was to be appointed by the crown, he muſt, 
of neceſſity, be devoted to its views, and would, 
therefore, refuſe his aſſent to any laws, however 
ſalutary to the community, which had the moſt 
remote tendency to injure the intereſts of his 
ſovereign. Even ſhould they receive his aſſent, 
the approbation of the king was to be neceſſary; 
who would indubitably, in every inſtance, pre- 
fer the advantage of his home dominions to that 
of his colonies, Hence would enſue perpetual 
diſagreements between the council and the preſi- 
dent-general, and thus, between the people of 
America and the crown of Great-Britain :!—— 
While the colonies continued weak, they would 
be obliged to ſubmit, and as ſoon as they acquired 
ſtrength they would become more urgent in their 


demands, until, at length, they would ſhake off 


the yoke, and declare themſelves independent. 
Whilſt the French were in poſſeſſion of Ca- 
nada, their trade with the natives extended very 
far; even to the back of the Britiſh ſettlements. 
They were diſpoſed, from time to time, to eſta- 
bliſh poſts within the territory, which the Engliſh 
claimed as their own. - Independent of the in- 


jury to the fur-trade, which was . 
| the 
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the colonies ſuffered this further inconvenience; 


that the Indians were frequently inſtigated to 
commit depredations on their frontiers. In the 
year 1753, encroachments were made npon the 

ndaries of Virginia. Remonſtrances had no 
effect. In the enſuing year, à body of men was 
ſent ont under the command of Mr. Waſhington, 
who, though a very young man, had, by his 
conduct in the preceding year, ſhewn himfelf 
worthy of fuch an important eruſt. Whilſt 
marching to take poſſeſſion of the poſt at the 
junction of the Alg e and Monongahela, he 
was informed that the French had 1 erect- 


ed a fort there. A detachment of their men 


marched againſt him. He fortified himſelf as 
ſtrongly as time and circumſtances would admit. 
A ſuperiority of numbers ſoon obliged him to 
ſurrender Fort Neceſſity. He obtained honourable 
terms for himſelf and men, and returned to Vir- 

ginia. The government of Great-Britain now 
thought it neceſſary to interfere. In the year 
1755, General Braddock, with ſome regimetits 
of regular troops, and provincial levies, was ſent 
to age fleſs the French of the poſts upon which 
they had ſeized. After the men were all ready, 
a difficulty occurred, which had nearly prevent- 


ed the expedition. This was the want of wag- 


gons. Franklin, now ſtepped forward, and wi 

the aſſiſtance of his ſon, in a little time procured 
a hundred and fifty, Braddock unfortu 
fell into an ambuſcade, and perifhed; with a 
number of his men. Waſhington, who had ac- 
companied him as an ard-de-catnp, and had 
warned” him, m vain, of his da now dif- 
played great military talents in eff un, à retreat 
of the remains of the army, and in forming a 
junction with the rear, under colonel Dunbar, 
upon whom the chief command now devolved 
Wi 
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With ſome difficulty they brought their little 
body to a place of ſafety ; but they found it ne- 9H 
ceſſary to deſtroy their waggons and baggage, to I 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. For the waggons which he had fur- 5 
niſhed, Franklin had given bonds to a large 7 
amount. The owners declared their intentions 
of obliging him to make a reſtitution of their 
property. Had they put their threats in execu- 
tion, ruin muſt inevitably have been the conſe- 4 
quence. Governor Shirley, finding that he had | ; 
incurred theſe debts for the ſervice of govern- | 
ment, made arrangements to have them dif- 
charged, and releaſed Franklin from his diſagree- 
able ſituation. * 

The alarm ſpread through the colonies, after 
the defeat of Braddock, was very great. Pre- 1 

tions to arm were every where made. In 9 

— the prevalence of the quaker inte- = 
reſt prevented the adoption of any ſyſtem of de- 
fence, which would compel the citizens to bear 
arms. Franklin introduced into the aflembly a 
bill for organizing a militia, by which every man | 
was allowed to take arms or not, as to him - 
ſhould appear fit. The quakers, being thus left 1 
at liberty, ſuffered the bill to pals 3 for although 3 
their principles would not ſuffer them to fight, ® 
they had no objections to their neighbours fight- = | 
ing for them. In conſequence of this att a very | 

pectable militia was formed. The ſenſe of 
impending danger infuſed a military ſpirit in all, 
whole religious tenets were not oppoſed to war. 
Franklin was appointed colonel of a regiment in 2 
Philadelphia, which conſiſted of 1200 men. = 

The north-weſtern frontier being invaded: by 1 
the enemy, it became neceſſary to adopt mea - 1 
ſures for its defence. Franklin was directed by | 
the governor to take charge of this buſineſs. A 


power 


p + 
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er of raiſing men, and of appointing officerg 
9 them, was veſted ra Bim. Jie ſoon 
levied a body of troops, with which he repaired 
to the place at which their preſence was neceſſa- 
ry. Here he built a fort, and placed the garriſon 
in ſuch a poſture of defence, as would enable 
them to withſtand the inroads, to which the in- 
habitants had previoufly been expoſed. He re- 
mained here for ſome time, in order the more 
completely to diſcharge the truſt committed to 
him. Some buſineſs of importance at length 
rendered his preſence neceſſary in the aſſembly, 
and he returned to Philadelphia. 
I he defence of her colonies was a great ex- 

pence to Great Britain. The moſt effectual mode 
of leflening this was, to put arms into the hands 
of the inhabitants, and to teach them their aſe. 
But England wiſhed not that the Americans 
ſhould become acquainted with their own 
ſtrength. She was apprehenſive, that, as ſoon 
as this period arrived, they would no longer ſub- 
mit to that monopoly of their trade, which to 
them was highly injurious, but extremely ad- 
vantageous to the mother country. In compa- 
riſon with the profits of this, the expence of 
maintaining armies and fleets to defend them 
was —_ She ſought to keep them depend- 
ent upon her for her protection, the beſt plan 
which could be deviſed for retaining them in 
peaceable ſubjection. The leaſt appearance of a 
military ſpirit was therefore to be guarded againſt, 
and, although a war then raged, the act organi- 
zing a militia was diſapproved of by the miniſtry. 
The regiments which had been formed under it 
were diſbanded, and the defence of the province 
entruſted to regular troops. | | 

The diſputes between the proprietaries and the 


people continued in full force, although 'a war 
was 
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was raging on the frontiers. Not even the ſenſe 
of danger was ſufficient to reconcile, for ever ſo 
ſhort 2 time, their jarring intereſts. The aflem- 
bly Mill inſiſted upon the juſtice of taxing the 
proprietary eſtates, but the governors conſtantly 
refuſed to give their aſſent to this meaſure, with- 
out which no bill could paſs into a law. Enraged 
at the obſtinacy, and what they conceived to be 


unjuſt proceedings of their opponents, the afſem- 


bly at length determined to apply to the mother 
country for relief. A petitioſi was addrefled to 
the king, in council, ſtating the inconveniencies 
under which the inhabitants laboured, from the 
attention of the proprietaries to their private in- 
tereſts, to the neglect of the general welfare of 
the community, and praying for redreſs. Frank- 
lin was appointed to Teuer this addreſs, as agent 
for the province of Pennſylvania, and departed 
from America in June 1757. In conformity to 
the inſtructions which he had received from the 
legiſlature, he held a conference with the propri- 
etaries, who then reſided in England, and endea- 
voured to prevail upon them to give up the long- 
conteſted point. Finding that they would hear- 
ken to no terms. of accommodation, he laid his 
petition before the council. During this time 
vernor Denny affented to a law itapoſing a tax, 
which no diſcrimination was made in favour 
of the eſtates of the Penn family. They, alarmed 
at this intelligence, and Franklin's exertions, nſed 


their utmoſt endeavours to prevent the 

ſanction being given to this law, which they re- 

preſented as big y iniquitous, deſigned to throw 
u 


the burthen of ſupporting government upon them, 
and calculated to produce the moſt ruinous con- 
ſequences to them and their poſterity. The caufe 
was amply diſcuſſed before the privy council. 
The Penns found here * ſtrenuous advocates; 

2 nor 
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eſtates ſhould. pay no more than 2 due pro- 
This he, agreed to perform, the Penn 
a withdrew their 1 nd tranquility 
* An ohce One. reſtored to the province. 
"The he mode in Which this diſpute was termina- 
24705 a 5 roof of the high opinion enter - 
ck of Franklin's inte prity and honour, even 
Fot who conſidered him as inimical to their 
2-4 or was. their confidence x 2 1 5 
he allefſment was made wed 5 the ſtricteſt pri 
one of equity; and the proprietary eſtates = 
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1 e completion of this important buk- 
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Occa honed his ace to the ſame office 
5 colonits of Maſlachuſletts, Maryland, 244 
Georgia. His. conduct in chis ſituation, was 
Tuch as rendered him {ll more dear to his coun- 
VINCNs 
e had now an opportiai of indulgir 

the 95 of thoſe friends, whom his merits ad 
procured him while at a diſtance. The. regard 
Which they had entertained for him was rather 
increaſed 4 a perſonal acquaintance, The oppo- 
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at firſt refuſed his performances admiſſion into 
its tranſactions, now thought it an hononr to 
rank him amongſt its fellows. Other ſocieties 
of Europe were equally ambitious of calling him 
a member. The univerſity of St. Andrews, in 

Scotland, ' conferred upon him the degree of Doc - 
tor of Laws. Its example was followed by the 
univerſities of — and of Oxford. His 
correſpondence was ſought for by the moſt emi- 
nent philoſophers of Europe, His letters to theſe 
abound with true ſcience, delivered in the moſt 
ſimple unadorned manner. De 0 

The province of Canada was at this time in 
the polleſton of the French, who had originall 
ſettled it. The trade with the Indians, for whi 
its ſituation was very convenient, was exceed- 
ingly lucrative. The French traders here found 
a market for their commodities, and received in 
return large quantities of rich furs, which 
_ diſpoſed of at a high price in Europe. Whi 
the poſſeſſion of this country was highly advan- 
tageous to France, it was a grievous anconveni- 
ence to the inhabitants of the Britiſh colonies. 
The Indians were almoſt generally defirons to cul- 
tivate the friendſhip of the French, by whom 
they were abundantly ſupplied with arms and 
ammunition. © Whenever a war happened, the 
Indians were ready to fall upon the frontiers : 
and this they frequently did, even when Great 
Britain and France were at peace. From theſe 
conſiderations, it appeared to be the intereſt of 
Great Britain to gain the poſſeſſion of Canada. 
But the importance of ſuch an acquiſition was not 
well underſtood in England. Franklin about 
this time publiſhed his Canada pamphict,in which 
he, in a very forcible manner, pointed out the 
advantages which would refult from the conqueſt 


of this province. 
K 2 An 
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An expedition againſt it was planned, and the 
command given to General Wolfe. His ſucceſs 
is well known. At the treaty in +762, France 
ceded Canada to Great Britain, and by her ceſſi- 
on of Louiſtana, at the ſame time, relinquiſhed 
all her poſſeſſions on the continent of America. 
Although Dr. Franklin was now principally 
occupied with political purſuits, he found time 
for plloſophical ſtudies. He extended his elec- 
— reſearches, and made a variety of experi- 
ments, on the tourmalin. Ihe ſin- 
ar properties which this ſtone poſſeſſes of be- 
ing electriſied on one fide: poſitively. and on the 
other negatively, by heat alone, without friction, 
had been but lately obſerved. 1 tra 
Some experiments on the cold produced by 
evaporation, made by Dr. Cullen, had been com- 
municated to Dr. Franklin, by Profeſſor Simpſon 
of Glaſgow. Theſe he 3 and found, that, 
by the evaporation of ether in the exhauſted re- 
_ ceiver of an air-pump, ſo great a degree of cold 
was produced in a ſummer's day, that water was 
converted into ice. This diſcovery he applied 
do the ſolution of 2 number of phenomena, par- 
ticularly a ſingular fact, which philoſophers. had 
endeavoured invain to account for, viz. that the 
temperature of the human body, when in health, 
never exceeds 96 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, arhough, the atmoſphere which furrounds 
it may be heated to a much greater degree. This 
he —— to the — —— and 
conſequent evaporation, produced by the heat. 
In a letter to Mr. Small of London, dated in 
May 1760, Dr. Franklin makes a number of ob- 
ſervations, tending to ſhew that, in North Ame- 
rica, north-eaſt ſtorms begin in the ſouth-weſt 
parts. It appears, from actual obſervation, that 
a north · eaſt ſtorm, which extended a * 
| e 
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ble diſtance, commenced at Philadelphia nearly 
four hours before it was felt at Boſton. He en- 
deavoured to account for this, by ſuppoling that, 
from hear, ſome rarefaction takes place about 
the gulph of Mexico, that the air further north 
being cooler ruſhes in, and is ſucceeded by the 
cooler and denſer air ſtill further north, and that 
thus a continued current is at length produced. 
The tone produced by rubbing the brim of a 
drinking glaſs with a wet finger had been gene- 
rally known. A Mr. Pockrich, an Irifhman, 
by placing on a table a number of glaſſes of differ- 
ent ſizes, and tuning them by partly filling them 
with water, endeavoured to form an inſtrument 
capable of playing tunes. He was prevented by 
an untimely end, from bringing his invention to 
any degree of perfection. After his death ſome 
improvements were made upon his plan. The 
ſweetneſs of the tones induced Dr. Franklin to 
make a variety of experiments; and he at len 
formed that elegant inſtrument, which he 
called the Armonica. | | 1 
In the ſummer of 1762 he returned to Ameri- 
ca. On his paſſage he obſerved the ſingular ef- 
fect produced by the agitation of a veſſel, contain- 
ing oil floating on water. The ſurface of the oil 
remains ſmooth and undiſturbed, whilſt the wa- 
ter is agitated with the utmoſt commotion. No 
ſatisfactory explanation of this appearance has, 
we believe, ever been given. 3 
Dr. Franklin received the thanks of the aſſem- 
bly of Pennſylvania, © as well for the faithful diſ- 
charge of his duty to that province in particular, 
as for the many and important ſervices done to 
America in general, during his reſidence in Great 
Britain.” A compenſation of 500ol. Pennſylva- 
nia currency was alfo decreed him for his ſervices 


during fix years, h 
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During his abſence he had been annually elect- 
. of the aſſembly. On his return to 
Pennſylvania he again took his ſeat in this body, 
and continued a ſteady defender of the liberties 
of the people. 4 FLY 

In December 1962, a circumſtance which cauſ- 
ed great alarm in the-province took place. A 
number of Indians had reſided in the county of 
Lancaſter, and conducted themſelves uniformly 
as friends to the white inhabitants. Repeated de- 
predations on the frontiers had exaſperated the 
inhabitants to ſuch a degree, that they determi- 
ned on revenge upon every Indian. A number 
of perſons, to the amount of about 120, princi- 
pally inhabitants of Donnegal and Peckſtang or 

axton townſhips, in the county of York, uf 
bled; and, mounted on horfeback, proceeded to 
the ſettlement of theſe harmleſs and defenceleſs 
Indians, whoſe number had now been reduced to 
about twenty. The Indians received intelligence 
of the attack which was intended againſt hem, 
but diſbelieved it. Conſidering the white people 
as their friends, they apprehended no danger from 
them. When the party arrived at the Indian ſet- 
tlement, they found only ſome women and chil. 
dren,” and a few old men, the reſt being abſent 
at work. They murdered all whom they found, 
and amongſt others the chief Shahaes, who had 
been always diſtinguiſhed for his friendſhip to the 
whites. "Fhis bloody deed excited much indig. 
nation in the well-di 
ke remainder of theſe unfortunate Indians, 
who, by abſence, had eſcaped the maſſacre, were 
conducted to Lancaſter, and lodged in the gaol 
as a place of ſecurity. The governor ifſued a pro- 
clamation expreſſing the ſtrongeſt diſapprobation 
of the action, offering a reward for the * 


ed part of the communi- 
| A 
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it had no effect, of 
to Philadelphia, for the expreſs purpoſe of mur- 
1 55 "Pad been a 


. whoſe principles are oppoſed to lighting, even in 
"Pr | 80 


nce, were moſt, 


quiſh their undertaking, and return to their 


The diſputes between the proprietaries and the 
aſſembly, A which, for a FRO ſublided, were 
in revived. The e were diſſatisfi- 
d with the concęſſions made in favour of the 
people, aud made great ſtruggles to recover the 
privilege of ;exempting their eſtates from taxati- 
on, which they bad been induced to give 7 | 
Is 163 che a 77 a militia bill, to 
hich the governor refuſed to give his aſſent, un- 
ich the mbly would agree to certain amend- 
ments which e propoſed. Theſe conſiſted in in- 
creaſing the fines, and, in ſome caſes, ſubſtitu- 
ting death for ſines. He wiſhed too that the offi- 
cers ſhould be appointed altogether by himſelf, 
and not be nominated by the people, as the bi 
had propaſed. Theſe amendments the aſſembly 
conſidered as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit. of oy; 
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They would not adopt them; the governor was 
obſtinate, and the bill was loſt. | | 
Theſe, and various . other circumſtances, 'en- 
creaſed the uneaſineſs which ſubſiſted between the 
proprietaries and the aſſembly, to ſuch a degree, 
that, in 1764, a petition to the king was agreed 
to by the houſe, praying an alteration from a 
roprietary. to a regal government. Great oppo- 
Acton 2 made fe. the meaſure, not only . 
houſe, but in the public prints. A ſpeech of Mr. 
Dickenſon, on the ſubject, was publiſhed, with 
a preface by Dr. Smith, in which great pains 
were taken to ſhew the impropriety and impoli- 
cy of this aha ra A ſpeech of Mr. Gallo- 
way, in reply to Mr. Dickenſon, was publiſhed, 
accompanied with a preface by Dr. Franklin ; in 
which he ably oppoſed the principles laid down 
in the preface to Mr Dickenſon's fpeech. This 
application to the throne produced no effect. The 
proprietary government was ſtill continue. 
At the election for a new aſſembly, in the fall 
of 1764, the friends of the proprietaries made 
great exertions to exclude thoſe of the adverſe 
party ; and they obtained a ſmall majority in the 
city of Philadelphia. Franklin now loſt his ſeat 
in the houſe, which he had held for fourteen 
years, On the meeting of the aſſembly, it ap- 
ed that there was ſtill a decided majority of 
Franklin's friends. He was immediately ap- 
inted provincial agent, to the great chagrin of 
is enemies, who made a ſolemn proteſt againſt 
his appointment ; which was refuſed admiſſion 
upon the minntes, as being unprecedented.” It 
was, however, publiſhed in the papers, and 
oduced a ſpirited reply from him, juſt before 
is departure for England. ” 
The diſtyrbances produced in America by Mr. 
Grenville's ſtamp- act, and the oppoſition made to 


it, 
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it, are well known. Under the marquis of 
Rockingham's adminiſtration, it appeared ex- 

dient to endeavour to calm the minds of the 


coloniſts; and the repeal of the odious tax was 
contemplated. 2 other means of collecting 


information on the diſpoſition of the people to 
ſubmit to it, Dr. Franklin was called to the bar of 


the houſe of commons. The examination which 
he here underwent was publiſhed, and contains a 


ſtriking proof of the extent and accuracy of his 
information, and the facility with which he com- 
municated his ſentiments. He repreſented facts 
in ſo ſtrong a point of view, that the inexpediency 
of the as muſt have appeared clear to every 
unprejudiced. mind. The a&, after ſome oppo- 
ſition, was ed, about a year after it was 
enacted, and before it had ever been carried into 
execution. | 

In the year 1766, he made a viſit to Holland 
and Germany, and received the greateſt marks 
of attention from men of ſcience. In his 
paſſage through Holland, he learned from the 
watermen the effect which a diminution of the 
quantity of water in canals has, in impeding 
the progres of boats, Upon his return to En- 
gland, he was led to make a number of experi- 
ments ; all of which tended to confirm the obſer- 
vation. Theſe, with an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, he communicated in a letter to his 


friend, Sir John Pringle, which is contained in 


the volume of his philoſophical pieces, 

In the following year he travelled into France, 
where he met with 2 no leſs favourable reception 
than he had experienced in Germany. He was 
introduced to 4 number of literary characters, 
and to the king, Louis XV. 

Several letters written by Hutchinſon, Oliver, 
and others, to perſons in eminent ſtations in 
Great-Britain, came into the hands of Dr. Frank- 
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Theſe contained the moſt violent invectives 
gain the leading characters of the ſtate of 
Maſſachuſetts, and 1 5 65 th adviſed the proſe · 
cution of vigorous meaſures, to comp. "the o- 
ple to obedience to the meaſures of the miniſt 
Theſe he tranſmitted to the legillatyre, by whom 
they were publiſhed. Atteſted copies of them 
were ſent to Great-Britain, wi an _ addreſs, 
praying the king to diſcharge fr m. office perſons 
who had 2 5 — themſelves ſo peak to the 
people, and who had ſhewn themſelves ſo un- 
friendly to their intereſts. The publication of 
theſe letter roduced a dyel between Mr. Whate- 
Jy and Mr, Temple ; a 4 A whom was ſuſpected 
or having been in tal in procuri 15 them; 
To preventany forther 5 on this ſuhject Dr. 
Franklin, in one of the papers, declared that he 
had ſent them to America, but would Ive no 
information concerning the manner in which he 
had obtained them ; nor was this ever diſcovered. 
Shortly ws the petition of the Maflachuſett's 
aſſembly was taken Roth for examination, before 
the NAT council Franklin attended as 
agent for the aſſembly; and here a torrent of the 
moſt violent and unwarranted abuſe was poured 
upon him by the ſolicitor general Wedderburne, 
who was engaged as council for Oliyer and Hutch- 
inſon, The petition was dedared to be ſcanda- 
lous and vexatious, and the prayer of it refuſed, 
Although the parliament of Great-Britain had 
repealed the ſtamp- act, it was only npon the 
principle of expediency. They ſtill iaſiſted upon 
8 ht to tax the colontes; and, at the ſame 
time that the One was repealed, an a& was 
ed, declaring the Tight of of parliament AP 
ind the e in all whatſoever. This 
language was uſed even by the moſt ſtrenuous 
e af the ar act; Aa. amongſt ep. 
£2. 1 by 


- infltilled into 
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by Mr. Pitt. This right was never recognized 
4 the coloniſts ; but, as they flattered them- 
ſelves that it would not be exerciſed, they were 
not very active in remonſtrating againſt it. Had 
this preteaded right been ſuffered to remain dor- 
mant, the coloniſts would cheerfully have fur- 
niſhed their quota of ſupplies, in the mode to 
which they had been accuſtomed; that is, by 


acts of their own aſſemblies, in conſequence ot 


requiſitions from the ſecretary of ſtate. If this 


practice had been purſued, ſuch was the, diſpoſi- 


tion of the colonics towards the mother country, 
that, notwithſtanding the diſadvantages under 
which they laboured, from reſtraints upon their 
trade, calculated ſolely for the benefit of the 
commercial and manufacturing intereſts of Great- 
Britain, a ſeparation of the two countries might 
have been a far diſtant event. Ihe Americans, 
from their earlieſt infancy, were taught to vene- 


rate à people from whom they were deſcended ; 


whoſe language, laws, and manners, were the 


lame as their own. They looked up to them as 


models of perfection; and, in their prejudiced 
minds, the moſt enlightened nations of Europe 
were conſidered as almoſt barbarians, in compa. 
riſon with Engliſhmen. The name of an En- 


glimman conveyed to an American the idea of 
every thing ”=— and great. Such ſentiments 
em in early lite, what but a repe- 


tition of unjuſt treatment could have induced 
them to entertain the moſt diſtant thought of 

ſeparation ! The duties on glaſs, paper, leather, 
| painters'.calours, tea, c.; the disfranchiſement 
of ſome of the colonies ; the obſtruction to the 
meaſures of the legiſlature an others, by the 
king's governors ; thi 


of their humble remonſtrances, ſtating their 
grie vanges and praying a redreſs of them, and 
Go ($359 N other 


e contemptuous treatment 
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other violent and oppreſlive meaſures, at length 
excited an ardent ſpirit of oppoſition. - Inſtead 
of endeavouring to allay this by a more lenient 
conduct, the miniſtry ſeemed reſolutely bent. 
upon reducing the colonies to the moſt flaviſh 
obedience to their decrees. But this tended 
only to aggravate. Vain were all the efforts 
made uſe FX ts prevail upon them to lay afide 
their deſigns, to convince them of the impoſſi - 
bility of carrying them into effect, and of the 
miſchievous conſequences which muſt enſue from 
a continuance of the attem They perſevered, 
with a degree of inflexibility ſcarcely paralleled. 
The advantages which Great-Britain derived 
from her colomes were ſo great, that nothing 
but a de of infatuation, little ſhort of mad- 
neſs, could have produced a continuance of mea- 
ſures calculated to keep up a ſpirit of uneaſineſs, 
which might occaſion the flighteſt wiſh for a 
ſeparation. When we confider the great im- 
provements in the ſcience of government, the 
general diffuſion of the principles of libe 
— the people of Europe, the eſſects whi 
theſe have already produced iu France, and the 
probable. conſequences which will reſult from 
them elſewhere, all of which are the offspring of 
the American revolution, it cannot but appear 
ſtrange, that events of ſo great moment to the 
happineſs of mankind, ſhould have- been ulti- 
mately occaſioned by the wickedneſs or ignorance 
of a Britiſh miniſtry. | 
Dr. Franklin left nothing untried to prevail 
upon the miniſtry to conſent to a change of mea- 
ſures. In private converſations, and in letters to 
perſons in government, he continually expatiated 
upon the impolicy and injuſtice of their conduct 
towards America; and ſtated, that, notwith- 
ſtanding the attachment of the coloniſts to the 
5 mothey 
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mother country, a repetition of ill treatment 
muſt ultimately alienate their affections. They 
likened not to his advice. They blindly. perſe- 
vered in their own ſchemes, and left to the co- 
loniſts no alternative, but oppoſition or uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion. The latter accorded not 
with the principles of freedom, which they had 
been taught to revere. To the former they were 
compelled, though reluctantly, to have recourſe. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to reſtore har- 
mony between Great - Britain and her colonies 
uſeleſs, returned to America in the year 1775; 
juſt after the commencement of hoſtilities. The 
day after his return he was elected by the legiſ- 
lature of Pennſylvania a delegate to congreſs. 
Not long after his election a committee was ap- 
pointed, conſiſting of Mr. Lynch, Mr. Harriſon, 
and himſelf, to viſit the camp at Cambridge, 
and, in conjunction with the commander in 
chief, to endeavour to convince the troops, 
whoſe term of enliſtment was about to expire, 
of the neceſſity of their continuing in the field, 

and perſevering in the cauſe of their country: 
In the fall of the ſame year he viſited Canada, 
to endeavour to unite them in the common cauſe 
of liberty ; bat they could not be prevailed up- 
on to oppoſe the meaſures of the Britiſh govern- 
ment. M. Le Roy, in a letter annexed to Abbe 
Fauchet's eulogium of Dr. Franklin, ftates that 
the ill . of this negociation was occaſioned, 
in a degree, by religious animoſities, which 
ſubſilted tween the Canadians and their neigh- 
bours, ſome of whom had at different times 

burnt their chapels. _ | 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1776, 
veſted with power to treat with the coloniſts, a 
Seen On took place between him and Dr. 
in, on the ſubjet of a reconciliation. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Franklin was afterwards appointed, together 
with, John Adams and Edward Rutledge, to 
wait upon the commiſſioners, in order to learn 
the extent of their power. Theſe were found to 
be only to grant us upon ſubmiſſion. Theſe 
were terms which would not be accepted; and 
the object of the commiſſioners could not be 


obtained. 


The momentous queſtion of independence was 
ſhortly after brought into view, at a time when 
the fleets and armies, which were fent to enforce 
obedience, were truly formidable. With an ar- 
my, numerous indeed, but ignorant of diſcip- 


line, and entirely unſkilled in the art of war, 


without money, without a fleet, without allies, 
and with nothing bat the love of liberty to ſup- 
pry et. the colonifts determined to ſeparate 
a country, from which they had experi- 
enced a E 0 6 of injury and infult. In this 
queſtion, Dr. Franklin was decidedly in favour 
of the meafure propoſed, and had great influ- 
ence in bringing over others to his ſentiments. 
The 83 mind had been pretty fully pre- 
pared for this event, by Mr. Paine 's celebrated 
pamphlet, Common Senſe, There is good reaſon 
to believe that Dr. Franklin had no inconſidera- 
ble ſhare, at leaſt, in furniſhing materials for 
this work. = 
In the convention which aſſembled at Phila. 
delphia in 1776, for the purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 


a new form of government for the ſtate of Penn- 
ſylvania, Dr. Franklin was choſen preſident. 
The hte conſtitution of this ſtate, which was the 


reſult of their deliberations, may be conſidered 
as a digeſt of his principles of government. The 
ſingle legiflature, and the plural executive, ſeem 
to have been his favourite tenets. 


In 
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ln the latter end of 1776, Dr. Frankin was 
appointed to affiſt in the negociations which had 
been ſet on fobt by Silas Deane at the court of 
France. A conviction of the advantages of a 
commercial intercourſe with America, and a de- 
fire of weakening the. Britiſh empire by diſmem- 
bering it, firſt induced the French court to liſten 
to propoſals of an alliance. But they ſhewed ra- 


Franklin's addreſs,” and particularly by the ſuc- 
ceſs of the American arms againft general Bur- 
goyne, was at length overcome; and in Februa- 
| 125 1778, à treaty. of alliance, offenſive and de- 

enſive, was concluded; in conſequence of which 
France became involved in the war with Great- 

Perhaps no perſon could have been found, more 
capable of rendering eſſential ſervices td the Uni- 
ted States at the court of France, thaw Dr. Frank- 
lin. He was well known as a philoſopher, and 


his character was held in the . 0 eltimation. 


He was received with the greateſt marks of reſ- 
pect by all the literary characters; and this reſ- 
& was extended amongſt all claſſes of men. 
is perſonal influence was hence very conſidera- 
ble. To the effects of this were added thoſe of 
various performances which he publiſhed, tend- 
ing to eſtabliſh the credit and character of the 
United States. To his exertions in this way, may, 
in no {mall degree, be afcribed the ſucceſs of the 
loans negotiated in Holland and France, which 
reatly contributed to bringing the war to a hap- 

7 concluſton,  _ | x 
"The repeated ill ſucceſs of their arms, and more 
particularly the capture of Cornwallis and his ar- 
my, at length convinced the Britiſh nation of the 
impoſſibility of reducing the Americans to ſub. 
jection. The trading intereſt particularly became 
clamorous- 


ther à reluctance to the meaſure, which, by Dr. 
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clamorous for peace. The. miniſtry were unable 
longer to oppoſe their wiſhes. Proviſional arti- 
cles of peace were agreed to, and ſigned at Paris 
on the zoth of November, 1982, by Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Adams, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Laurens, on 
the part of the United States; and by Mr. Oſ- 
wald on the part of Great- Britain. Theſe form- 
ed the baſis of the definitive treaty, which was 
concluded the 3d of September 1783, and ſigned 
by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Jay, on 
us one part, and by Mr. David Hartley on the 


er. | 
On the zd of April 1784, a treaty of amity 
and commerce, between the United States and 
Sweden, was concluded at Paris, by Dr. Frank- 
lin and the Count Von Krutz. . 
A ſimilar treaty with Pruſſia was concluded in 
1785, not long before Dr. Franklin's departure 
Dr. Franklin did not ſuffer his political purſuits 
to engroſs his Whole attention. Some of his per- 
formances made their appearance in Paris. The 
object of theſe was generally the promotion of 
induſtry and ay: | - 
In the year 1784, when animal magnetiſm made 
reat noiſe in the world, particularly at Paris, 
it was thought a matter of ſuch importance, 
that the king appointed commiſſioners to exa- 
mine into the foundation of this pretended ſci- 
ence. Dr. Franklin was one of the number. Af. 
ter a fair and diligent examination, in the courſe 
of which Meſmer repeated a number of experi- 
ments, ſome of which were tried upon themſelves, 
they determined that it was a mere trick, inten- 
ded to impoſe upon the ignorant and credulous 
— Meſmer was thus interrupted in his career to 
wealth and fame, and. a moſt inſolent attempt to 
impoſe upon the human underſtanding — 
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The important ends of Dr. Franklin's miſſion 
being completed by the eſtabliſhment of Ameri. 
can independence, and the infirmities of age and 
diſeaſe Dunne him, he became deſirous of 
returning to his native country. Upon applica · 
tion to congreſs to be recalled, Mr. Jefferſon was 
appointed to ſucceed him, in 1785. Sometime 
in September of the ſame year, Dr. Franklin ar- 
rived in Philadelphia. He was ſhortly after cho- 
ſen member of the ſupreme executive council for 
the city; and ſoon uker was elected preſident of 
the ſame. | | TR _ 
When a convention was called to meet in Phi- 
ladelphia, in 1787, for the purpoſe of giving 
more energy to the government of the union, by 
reviſing and amending the articles of confedera- 
tion, Dr. Franklin was appointed a dee from 
the State of Pennſylvania. He * e conſti- 
tution which they propoſed for the union, and 
gave it the moſt unequivocal marks of his ap- 
probation. | | MELO 
A ſociety for political enquiries, of which Dr. 
Franklin was preſident, was eſtabliſhed about this 
period. The meetings were held at his houſe. 
Two or three effays read in this ſociety were pub- 
liſhed. It did not long continue. * 
In the year 1787, two ſocieties were eſtabliſhed 
in Philadelphia,. founded in the principles of the 
moſt liberal and refined humanity —The Philadel- 
pbia Society for alleviating the miſeries of public pr i- 
ſons ; and the Pennſylvania Society for promocing the 
abolition of ſlavery, the relief of free negroes unlaw- 
Fully held in bondage, and the improvement of the 
condition of the African race. Of each of theſe Dr. 
Franklin was preſident. The Iabours of theſe bo- 
dies have been crowned with great ſucceſs; and 
they continue to e with unwearied di- 
ligence, the laudable defigns for which they were 
effabli ed. o = 
TL 8 
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Dr. Franklin's N infirmities prevented 
his regular attendance at the cotmal-chamber 
ank, In 1788, he retired wholly from public life. 
His conſtitution had been a remarkably good 
one. He had been little ſubject to diſeaſe, except 
an attack of the gont occaſionally, until about 
the year 1781, when he was firſt attacked with 
ptoms of the calculous complaint, which con- 
an e his life. During he intervals of 
in from this grievous difeafe, he man 
Phearfat hours, as in the mel ares. 
and, inſtructive manner. His faculties were en- 
tirety unimpaired, even to the hour of his death. 
His name, as preſident of the Aboktion Socie - 
iy, Was figned to the memorial preſented to the 
2 of "oy rind Ay; War f Hentes, 
on the 12th of February 1789, pray! em to 
exert the full extent of Des ved them by 
the conſtitution, in difcotiraging the traffic of the 
human ſpecies. This was his laſt public act. In 
the debates. to which this memorial gave rife, ſe. 
veral attempts were made to j the trade. 
In the Federal Gazette of Marc 2 5th there ap- 
cared an effay, figned᷑ Hiſtoricus, written by Dr. 
oklin,” in which he communicated a ſpeech, 
ſaid to have been dehvered in the Divan of Al- 
giers in 1687, in bs. af 6 to the prayer of the 
perition. of a fe&b Frida, 1 for the 


abolition of piracy and fla is pretended 
African Ret was an excellent p of one 
delivered by Mr. Jackſon of Georgia. All the. 


arguments urged in favour of n flavery, are 
led with ont force to julify th plundering. 
and enflaving of Europeans. I affords, at the 
ſame time, 4 demonſtration of tlie futility of the 

ts in defence of the flave trade; and of 
the ſtrengtli of mind and ingenuity of the author, 
at his advanced period of life. It furniſhed too 
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a no leſs convineing proof of his power of imi- 
tating the ſtyle of other tithes and nations, than 
his celebrated parable againſt perſecution. And 
as the latter led many per ſous to fearch the ſcrip« 
tures with à view to find it; ſo the former cau- 
ſed many perſons to Tearch the book-ſtores and 
libraries, for the work from which it was aid to 
be extracted“. Rags 117 ogg | 
In the beginning of April following, he was 
attacked with a fever and complaint of his breaſt, - 
which tertninated his exiſtence. The following 
account of his laſt Ulnel3 was written by his friend 
and Phyſician, Dr. Jones, N 
« The ſtone, with which ke had been afliffed 
for ſeveral years, had for the laſt twelve months 
confined him chiefly to his bed; and during the 
extreme painful rr e he was obliged to 
take large doſes of laudanum to 3 tor- 
tures—ftill, in the intervals of pain, e not only 
amuſed himſelf with reading and converſing cheer- 
fully with his family, and a few friends Who vi- 
ſited him, but was- often employed in doing bu- 
ſineſs of a public as well as private nature, with 
various perſons who witited bn him for that pur- 
poſe ; atid'in every inſtance diſplayed, not otily 
that readineſs and- diſpoſition of doin el, 
whiek was the diſtinguiſtiing characteriſſic of his 
life, but the fulleſt and cleateft poſſeſſion of his 
uncommon mental abilities; and not unfrequent- 
ly indulged himſelf in thoſe jeux deſbrit and en- 
tertaining atiecdotes, Which were the delight of 
« About ſixteen days before his death, he was 
ſeized with a feveriſh indiſpolition, without any 
particular ſymptoms attending it, till the third or 
fourth day, when he complained of a pain in the 
left breaſt, which increaſed till it became extreme- 


This ſpeech will be found among the Eſſays, 
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]y. acute, attended with a cough and laborious 
breathing. During this ſtate, When the ſeverity 
of his pains ſometimes drew forth a groan of com- 
plaint, he would obſerve—that he was afraid he 
did not bear them as he ought acknowledged 
his grateful ſenſe of the many bleſſings he had re- 
ceived from that Supreme Being, who had raiſed 
him from ſmall and low beginnings to ſuch high 

rank and conſideration among men—and made 
no doubt but his preſent afflictions were kindly 
intended to wean him from a world, in which he 
Was no longer fit to act the part aſſigned him. 
In this frame of body and mind he eontinued till 
five days before his death, when his pain and 
difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and his 
family were flattering themſelves with the hopes 
of his recovery, when an impoſthumation, which 
had formed itſelf in his lungs, ſuddenly burſt, and 
diſcharged a great quantity of matter, which he 
continued to. throw up while he had ſufficient 
as to do it, but, as that failed, the organs 
of reſpiration became gradually opprefſed—a calm 
lethargic ſtate ſucceeded——and, on the 17th of 
April 1790, about eleven o'clock at night, be 
quietly expired, Soling g.Joug and uſeful life of 
eighty-four years and three months. 
It may not be amiſs to add to the above ac- 
const, that Dr. Franklin; in the year 1735, had 
a ſevere pleuriſy, which terminated in an abſceſs 
of the left lobe of his lungs, and he was then al- 
moſt ſuffocated with the quantity and ſuddenneſs 
of the diſcharge. - A ſecond attack of a ſimilar 
nature happened” ſome: years after this, from 
which he ſoon recovered, and did not appear to 
ſuffer any inconvenience in his reſpiration from 
theſe diſcaſes.” * 


The 
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The following epitaph on himſelf, was writ- 
ten by him many years previous to his death : 


THE BODY... 
| 7 2 
/ . Bxxjamin Faanckiin, Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
| Its contents torn out, 57 Þe 
And ſtript of its lettering and gilding) 
Lies here, food for worms; 62 7 
Yet the werk itſelf ſhall not be loſt, 7 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
"Do In a new. _ © 
And more beautiful edition, 


by 
The Author. 


ExTRACTS from the laſt Will and Tefament of 
De. FRANKLIN | 


1 


WITH regard to my books, thoſe I had in 
France, and thoſe I left in Philadelphia, being 
now aſſembled together here, and a catalogue 
made of them, it is my intention to diſpoſe of 
the ſame as follows : _—, 

My hiſtory of the Academy of Sciences, in ſix- 
ty or ſeventy volumes quarto, I give to the phi- 
loſophical ſociety of Philadelphia, of which I have 
the honour to be preſident. - My collection in fo- 
lio of Les Arts & les Metiers, I give to the Ame- 
rican philoſophical ſociety, eſtabliſhed in New. 
England, of which I am a member. My quarto 
edition of the ſame Arts & Metiers, I give to the 
library company of Philadelphia. Such and fo 
many of my books as I ſhall mark, in the faid 
catalogue, with the name of my grandſon Heu- 
jamin Franklin Bache, I do hereby give to him: 
and ſuch and ſo many of my books, as 1 _ 

mark 


259 Eos 


| 8K ip.the id. e my 
| 8 5 n William I dg, hereby give to 
— ſuch as ſhall be marked with the name 
_ of Jonathan Williams, 1 hereby give to my cou- 
ſin of that apa * — reſidue and remainder of 
all my books, manuſcripts and papers, I do give 
to my grandſon Wiki Temple Franklin. 5 
ſhare in the library company of Aaadeiphis 
give to my grandſon Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
_ confiding that he will permit his brothers and 
ſiſters to ſhare in _ Rey of it. 

I was-born in Boon, New England, and owe 
my firſt inſtructions in literature to the free gram- 
mar- ſchools eſtabliſhed there. I therefore give 
one hundred pounds ſterling to my executors, to 
be by them, the furvivors or ſurvivor of them, 

paid over to the mana Fon of the free ſchools in 

my native town 151 * N to be b * or the 
perſon or perſons who fhall Lee th e ſuperinten- 
dence and management of the ſaid ſchools, put 
out, to intereſt, and ſo continped at intereſt for 
ever; Which intereſt annually Bal all be laid out in 
er ' medals, and given as honorary, rewards an- 
| puall by the dire&ors of the aid free Mhools, for 

the couragemetit of fcholarſhip in the aid 
ſchools, belonging to the ſaid town, in ſuch man- 
ner as to the Gon of the lelect men of the 
aid town thall feem meet. 

112 of the falary that may remain di to me, 

fident of the, tate, I give the ſum of two 
cho nd pounds to my executors, to be by them, 
he furvivors or ſurvivor of the 


paid over to 

frch 2 or perſons as the e of this 

an act of aflembly, ſhalf appoint to re- 

BE 1 ſame, in truſt, to be employed for ma- 
the Schuytkit navigable. 

ing the nyumber-of. years I was in buſi nel 

8 A a fan printer, ad pot ltr: a great 

| * 
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many ſmall ſums became due to me, for books, 
advertiſements, poſtage of letters, and other mat- 
ters, which were not collected, when, in 1757, 
1 was ſent by the aſſembly to England as their 
agent and, by ſubſequent appointments; conti- 
nued there till 1775 — when, on my feturn, I was 
immediately engaged in the affairs of congreſs, 
and ſent to France in 1776, where I remained 
nine years, not returning till 1785; and the ſaid 
debts not being demanded in ſuch à length of 
time, are become in a manner obſolete, yet are 
nevertheleſs juſtly due. — Theſe, as they are ſtated 
in my great folio leger, E, I bequeath to the con- 
tributors of the Pennſylvania hoſpital; hopin 
that thoſe debtors, and the deſcendants of ſuc 
as are deceaſed, who now, as I find, make ſome 
diſſiculty of fatisfying ſuch antiquated; demands 
as juſt debts, may however be induced to pay or 

ive them as chatity to that excellent inſtitution. 
2 ſenfible that much muſt inevitably be loſt; 
but I hope ſomething conſiderable may be reco- 
vered. It is poflible too that ſome of the parties 
charged may have exiſting old unſettled accounts 
againſt me: in which cate the managers of the 
ſaid hoſpital will allow and deduct the amount, 
or pay the balance, if they find it againſt me; 
1. requeſt my friends _—_ Hill, Eſq, John Jay, 
 Efq. Francis Hopkinſon, Efq.. and Mr. Edward 
Dutield, of Bonkeld, in Philadelphas. county, to 
be the executors of this my laſt will and” teſta- 
ment, and I hereby nominate and appoint: them 
for that purpoſe. 534 e cine 

I would have my body buried with as little ex- 
pence or ceremony as may be. 

Philadelphia, July 17, 1788. 2 


Copieli. 
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. Comiciz. 


I Benjamin Franklin, in the foregoing or an- 
nexed laſt will and teſtament, having further con- 
ſidered the ſame, do think proper to make and 
publiſh the following codicil, or addition thereto: 

It having long been a fixed political opinion of 
mine, that in a democratical ſtate there ought to 
be no offices of profit, | for the reaſons I had given 
in an artide of my drawing in our conſtitution, 
it was my intention, when I accepted the office 
of preſident, to devote the appointed falary to 
ſome public ufe : Accordingly I had already, be- 
fore I made my laſt will, in July laſt, given large 
ſums of it to colleges, ſchools, building of churches, 
&c.; and in that will I bequeathed two thou- 
ſand pounds more to the ſtate, for the purpoſe of 
making the Skuylkil navigable; but underſtand- 
ing ſince, that ſuch a ſum will do but little to- 
wards accompliſhing ſuch a work, and that the 
project is not likely to be undertaken for many 

ears to come and having entertained another 


idea, which I hope may be more extenſively uſe- 


ful, I do hereby revoke” and annul the bequeſt, 
and direct that the certificates I have for what re- 
mains due to me of that falary, be fold towards 


raiſing the ſum of two thouſand pounds ſterling, 


to be diſpoſed of as I am now about to order. 

It has been an' opinion, that he who receives 
an'eſtate from his anceſtors,” is under ſome obli- 
gation to: tranſmit: the ſame to poſterity. This 
obligation lies not on me, who never inherited 
a ſhilling from any anceſtor or relation. ſhall, 
however, if it is not diminiſhed by ſome accident 
before my death, leave a conſiderable eſtate among 
my deſcendants and relations. The above ob- 
ſervation is made merely as ſome apology to my 


family, for my making bequeſts that do not ap- 


FL, 


P ater. OY 
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pear to have any immediate relation to their ad · 
vantage. | »371 
I was born in Boſton, New. England, and owe 
my firſt inſtructions in literature to the free gram- 

mar- ſchools eſtabliſhed there. I have therefore 
conſidered thoſe ſchools in my will. 

But I am alſo under obligations to the ſtate of 
Maſſachuſetts, for having, unaſked, appointed 
me formerly their agent, with a handſome ſalary, 
which contiaued ſome years: and although I ac- 
cidentally loſt in their ſervice, by tranſmitting 
governor Hutchinſon's letters, much more than 
the amount of what they gave me, I do not think 
that ought in the leaſt to diminiſh my-gratitude. 
I have conſidered that, among artiſans,” good ap- 
prentices are moſt likely to make good citizens; 
and having myſelf been bred to a manual art, 
printing, in my native town, and afterwards aſſiſt- 
ed to ſet up my buſineſs in Philadelphia by kind 
loans of money from two friends there, which 
was the foundation of my fortune, and of all the 
utility in life that may be aſcribed to me -I wiſh 
to be uſeful even after my death, if poſſible, in 
forming and advancing other young men, that 
may be ſerviceable to * country in both theſe 
towns. „ 4 
- To this end I devote two thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling, which I give, one thouſand thereof to the 
inhabitants of the town of Boſton, in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, and the other thouſand to the inhabitants 
of the city of Philadelphia, in truſt, to and for - 
the uſes, intents, and purpoſes, herein after men- 
tioned and declared. my 4 | 

The faid ſum of one thouſand pounds ſterling, 
af accepted by the inhabitants of the town of 
Boſton, ſhall be managed under the direction of 
the ſelect men, united with the miniſters of the 
pldeſt epiſcopalian, congregational, and preſby- 


terian 
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terian churches in that town, who are to let out 
the ſame upon intereſt at ſive per cent. per annum, 
to ſuch young married artificers, under the age 
of twenty ve years, as have ſerved an appren- 
ticeſhip in the ſaid town, and faithfully fulfilled 
the duties required in their indentures, ſo as to 
obtain a good moral character from at leaſt two 
reſpectable citizens, who are willing to become 
ſureties in a bond, with the applicants, for the 
repayment of the money ſo lent, with intereſt, 
according to the terms herein after preſcribed; 
all which bonds are to be taken for Spanith milled 
dollars, or the value theroof in current gold coin: 
and the manager thall keep a bound book, or 
books, wherein ſhall be entered the names of thoſe 
who thall apply for, and receive the benefit of 
this inſtitution, and of their fureties, together 
with the ſums lent, the dates, and other neceſſa- 
ry and proper records, reſpecting the buſineſs and 
concerns of this inſtitution: and as theſe loans 
are intended to aſſiſt young married artificers in 
ing up their buſineſs, they are to be proporti- 
oned by the diſeretion of the managers, ſo as not 
to exceed ſixty pounds ſterling to one perſon, 

nor to be leſs than fifteen poun 
And if the number of appliers ſo entitled fhonld 
be ſo large as that the ſam will not faffice to 
afford to each as much as might otherwiſe-not be 
improper, the — i to each ſhall be dimi- 
niſhed, ſo as to afford to every one ſome aſſiſt- 
ance. heſe aids may therefore be ſmalb at firſt, 
but as the capital increaſes by the accumulated 
intereſt, they will be more ample. And in order 
to ſerve as many as poſſible in their turn, as well 
2s to make the repayment of the principal bor- 
rowed more eaſy, each borrower ſhall be obliged 
to pay with the yearly intereſt onè tenth part of 
the principal; which ſums of principal and _ 
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reſt ſo paid in, ſhall be again let out to freſh bor 
rowers. And u E ioows that there will be 


always found in Bolton virtuous and benevolent 
citizens, willing to — 2 part of their time in 
doing good good to the riſin eneration, by ſu perin» 
tending and managing pes Dat — it 
18 hoped that no part of the money wall at any 
time lie dead, or be diverted to other purpoſes, 
but be continyally augmenting by the. intereſt, 
in which there may in time be more than the oc · 
cation in Boſton ſhall require: and then ſome 
may be ſpared ta the neighbouring or other towns 
Y the 18 ſtate of N which may de- 
| fire to bave it, ſuch towns engaging to pay 
7 the intereſt, and the proportions of 
ele annually to the inhabitants of the 
be. of Boſton. + If this plan is executed, and 
ſacceeds, as projected, without interruption for 
one hundred years, the ſum will be then one hun- 
dred ln one thouſand pounds; of which 
would have the managers of the donation to the 
town of Boſton hon by lay out, at their diſcretion, 
which may be e unge in A 
* ma of ne to 
7 55 —.— 1 a8 Torte 
fs ROY —_— buildings, baths, pavements, 
or whatever may make living in che town more 
convenient to its people, and render it more 
agreeable to ſtr rn thither for health, 
or a temporary rc e. The remaining thirty- 
one nds pounds I would have continued to 
be let out to intereſt, in the manner above direct- 
ed, for one hundred years; as I hope it will — 
been found that the inſtitution bas had a good 
effect on the conduct of youth, and been of ſer- 
3 to many worthy characters and uſeful citi- 
AL the end of this ſecond” term, if no un- 
8 accident has prevented the e 
44 od f 9 a . E 


ations, bridges, 


_ A 


— — 
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the ſum will be four millions. and fixty-one. 
thouſand pounds ſterling ; of which 1 leave one 
million and fixty-one thouſand pounds to the 
diſpoſition and management of the inhabitants 
of the town of Boſton, and the three millions 
to the diſpoſition of the government of the ſtate ; 


not preſuming to carry my views farther. 


All the directions herein given reſpecting the 
diſpoſition and management of the donation to 
the inhabitants of Boſton, I would have obſerved 
reſpecting that to the inhabitants of Philadelphia; 
only, as Philadelphia is incorporated, I requeſt 
the corporation of that city to undertake the 
management, agreeable to the ſaid directions: 
and I do hereby veſt them with full and ample 
powers for that purpoſe. And having conſidered 
that the covering its prongs poet with buildings 
and pavements, which carry off moſt rain, and 
prevent its ſoaking into the earth and renewing 
and punfying the ſprings whence the water of 
the wells muſt gradually grow worſe, and in time 
be unfit for uſe, as I find has happened in all old 
cities; I recommend, that, at the end of the firſt 
hundred years, if not done before, the corporation 
of the city employ a part of the hundred thouſand 

unds in bringing by pipes the water of Wiſſa- 

ickoncreek into the town, fo as to ſupply the 
inhabitants, which I apprehend may be done 
without great difficulty, the level of that creek 
being much above that of the city, and may be 
made higher by a dam. I alſo recommend 
making the Skuylkil completely navigable. At 
the end of the ſeeond hundred years, I would 
have the diſpoſition of the four millions and 
ſixty-one thouſand pounds divided between the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and the 
government of Pennſylvania, in the ſame manner 
as herein directed with refpe&t to that of the 
In, | , inhabitants 
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inhabitants of Boſton and, the government of 
Maſſachuſetts. It is my deſire that this inſtitution 
ſhould take place, and begin to operate within one 
year after my deceaſe; for which purpole due 
notice ſhould be publicly given previous to the 
expiration of that year, that thoſe. for whole 
benefit this eſtabliſhment is intended may make 
their reſpective applications: and I hereby direct 
my executors, the ſurvivors and ſurvivor of 
them, within ſix months after my deceaſe to pay 
over the ſaid ſum of two thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling to ſuch perſons as ſhall be duly appointed 
by the ſele& men of Boſton and the corporation 
of Philadelphia, to receive and take charge of 
their reſpective ſums of one thouſand pounds 
each for the purpoſes aforeſaid. Conſidering the 
accidents to which all human affairs and projects 
are ſubject in ſuch a length of time, I have 
perhaps too much flattered myſelf with a vain 
fancy, that theſe diſpoſitions, if carried into exe- 
cution, will be continued without interruption, 
and have the effects propoſed : I hope however, 
that, if the mhabitants of the two cities ſhould 
not think fit to undertake the execution, they 
will at leaſt accept the offer of theſe donations, as 
a mark of my good will, token of my gratitude, 
and teſtimony of my deſire to be uſeful to them 
even after my departure. I wiſh, indeed, that 
they may both undertake to endeavour the 
execution of my project, becauſe I think, that, 
though unforeſeen difficulties may ariſe, ex- 
pedients will be found to remove them, and the 
ſcheme be found practicable. If one of them 
accepts the money with the conditions, and the 
other refuſes, my will then is, that both ſums be 
iven to- the inhabitants of the city accepting ; 
e whole to be applied to the ſame purpoſes, and 
under the ſame regulations directed for the ſepa- 
— rate 
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rate parts; and if both refuſe, the money re- 
main of courſe in the maſs of my eſtate, and 
it is to be difpoſed of therewith, accordin 
thy will made the ſeventeenth” day or July 
1788. 
117 fine eeab-ehul walking-ftick, with a gold 
head curiouſly wrought in the form of the 
of Liberty, 1 gave to my friend and the Fri 
of mankind, General Waſhingtoh. If it were 
TOON he has merited it, and would become 
t. | 


— 
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28 
ON EARLY MARRIAGES. 
TO JOHN AELLEYNE, ESQ 5 

' DEAR Ac , 


Y ov defire, you fay, my impartial thoughts 
on the ſubje& of an early marriage, by way of 


anſwer to the numberleſs — that have 


been made by numeruus perſons to your own. 
You may remember, when you conſulted me 
on the occafion, that I thought youth on both 
fides to be no objection. Indeed, from the 
marriages that have fallen under my obſerva- 


tion, I am rather inclined to think, that earl 


ones ſtand the beſt chance of happineſs. The 
temper and habits of the young are not yet 


become ſo Riff and uncomplying, as when more 


advanced in life; they form more eaſily to each 
other, and hence many ocxaſions of diſguſt are 
removed. And if youth has leſs of that pru- 
dence which is neceſſary to manage a family, yet 
the parents and elder friends of married 


perſons are generally at hand to 
vice, which amply ſupplies that defect; and by 


early marriage, youth is ſooner formed to regu · 
| <a 


their ad- 
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lar and uſeful life; and poſſibly ſome of thoſe 


accidents or connections, that might have in- 
jured the conſtitution, or reputation, or both, 
are thereby happily prevented. Particular cir- 
cumſtances of particular perſons, may poſſibly 
ſometimes make if prudent to delay enteritiy 
into that ſtate ; but in general, when nature has 
rendered our bodies fit for it, the preſumption is 
in nature's favour, that ſhe has not judged amiſs 


in making us delire it. Late marriages are often 


attended, too, with this further inconvenience, 
that there is not the ſame chance that the parents. 
ſhall live to ſee their offspring educated. * Late 
children,” ſays the Spaniſh proverb, are earl 
& orphans.” A melancholy reflection to thoſe 
whoſe caſe it may be! With us in America, mar- 
ages are generally in the morning of life; our 


ri 
children are therefore educated and ſettled in the 


world by noon; and thus, our buſineſs being 
done, we have an afternoon and evening o 

cheerful leiſure to ourſelves, ſuch as our friend 
at preſent enjoys. By theſe early marriages we 


are bleſſed with more children; and from the 


mode among us, founded by nature, of every 


mother ſuckling and nurſing her own child, more 


of them are raiſed. Thence the {ſwift progreſs 


of 1 among us, unparalleled in Europe. 
In fine, 


I am glad you are married, and congra- 
tulate you — cordially upon it. You are now 
in the way of becoming a uſeful citizen; and 
you have eſcaped the unnatural ſtate of celibacy 
for life the fate of many here, who never in- 
tended it, hut who having too long poſtpened 
the change of their condition, find, at length, 
that it is too late to think of it, and ſo hve all 
their lives in a fituation that greatly leflens a 
man's value. An odd volume of a ſet of books, 


bears not the value of its proportion- to the ; way | 
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what think you of the odd half of a pair of 
ſciſſars? it can't well cut any thing; it may poſe 
ſibly ſerve to ſcrape a der Pratt 

| Pris ke my compliments and beſt wiſhes 
acceptable to your bride.” I am old and heavy, 
or I ſhould ere this have preſented them in per- 
ſon. 8 but ſmall 's x of the old man's 

ivilege, t of givin vice to youn 
Friends: Treat — — always with roljs ; 
it will procure reſpect to you, not only from 
her, but from all that obſerve it. Never uſe a 
lighting expreſſion to her, even in jeſt; for 
ſlights in jeſt, after t bandyings, are apt 
to end in angry earneſt. Be ſtudious in your 
profeſſion, and you will be learned. Be induſ- 
trious and frugal, and you will be rich. Be 
ſober and temperate, and you will be healthy. 
Be in general virtuous, and you will be happy. 
At leaſt, you will, by ſuch conduct, ſtand the 
beſt chance for ſuch conſequences. I 2 
1 being ever your affecti 
n 


- 
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" ON THE DEATH OF HIS BROTHER, | 
Mr. JOHN: FRANKLIN. 


o MISS. HUBBARD, 


| CONDOLE' with you: We have loft 2 
moſt dear and valuable relation. But it is the 
will of God and nature, that theſe mortal bodies 
be laid aſide, when the foul is to enter into real 
life. This is rather an embryo ſtate, a prepara- 
tion for living. A man is not completely born 
until he be dead. Why then ſhould we grieve 
that a new child is born among the immortals, 
A new member added to their happy ſociety ? 
We are ſpirits. That bodies ſhould be lent us, 
while they can afford us pleaſure, aſſiſt us in ac- 
quiring knowledge, or doing good to our fellow- 
creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. 
When they become unfit for theſe purpoſes, and 
afford us pain inſtead of pleaſure, inſtead of an 
aid become an incumbrance, and anſwer none of 
the intentions for which they were given, it is 
equally kind and benevolent that a way is pro- 
vided by which we may get rid of them. Death 
is that way. We ourſelves, in ſome caſes, pru- 
dently chooſe a partial death. A mangled pain- 
ful limb, which cannot be reſtored, we willing! 

cut off. He who plucks out à tooth, parts with 
it freely, ſince the pain goes with it: and he 
who quits the whole body, parts at once with 
all pains, and poſſibilities of pains and diſeaſes, 
it was liable to, or capable of making him ſuffer. 


Our 
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Our friend and we were invited abroad on a 


party of ure, which is to laſt for ever. His 
2 and he is gone before us. 


We could not all conveniently ſtart er: 
and why ſhould you and I be grieved at this, 
ſince we are ſoon to follow, and where to 


find him? 
2 Adieu, 
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|  -» © POCTOR MATHER, OF BOSTON. 


REV. SIR, 


I RECEIVED your kind letter, with your 
excellent eb to the _ of the United 
States, which I read with great pleaſure, and 
hope it will be duly regarded. Such writings, 
though they may be lightly paſſed over by many 
readers, yet, if they make a deep impreſſion on 
one active mind in a hundred, the effects may 
be conſiderable. 


* 


Permit me to mention one little inſtance, 
which, though it relates to myſelf, will not be 
quite unintereſting to you. When I was a boy, 
1 met with a book entitled Eflays to do good,” 
which I think was written by your father. It 
had been ſo little ded by a former poſſeſſor, 
that ſeveral leaves of it were torn out; but the 
remainder gave me ſuch a turn of thinking, as 
to have an influence on my conduct through 
life: for I have always ſet a greater value on 
the character of a doer of , than any other 
kind of reputation; and it F have been, as you 
ſeem to think,' a uſeful citizen, the public owes 
the advantage of it to that book. 
You mention your being in your 2 
eighth year. I am in my feventy-ninth. We 


are grown old together. It is now more than 
— years ſince I left Boſton ; but I remember 
well both your father and grandfather, having 
heard them both in the pulpit, and ſeen them 
in their houſes. The laſt time I ſaw your father 


was 
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was in the beginning of 1924, when I viſited 
him after ay E trip to Pennſylvania, He re- 
ceived me in his library; and on my taking 
leave, ſhewed me à ſhorter way out of the 
houſe, through a narrow „ which was 
croſſed by a beam overhead. 
talking as I withdrew, he accompanying me be- 
hind, and I 3 towards him, when 
he ſaid haſtily, St Stoop! I did not 
underſtand him till I felt my bend hit againſt 
the beam. He was a man who never miſled 
any occaſion of giving inſtruction ; and upon 


this he ſaid to me: You are young, and have 


<* the world before you: ſtoop as you go through 
* it, and you will miſs dy — 
This advice, thus beat into my heart, has fre- 
quently been of uſe to me; and I often think 
of it, when 5 ſee pride mortified „ misfor- 
tunes brought upon le ir carrying 
their heads 160 kiph, EN FT | 
I long much to ſee again my native place; 
and once hoped to lay my bones there. T left it 
in 1923. I viſited it in 1733s 1943, 1753, and 
1763; and in 1793 I was in England. In 1775 


I had a ſight of it, but could not enter, it being | 


in poſſeſſion of the enemy, I did hope to have 
been there in 1783, but could not obtain my 
diſmiſſion from this employment; here; and 
now I fear I ſhall never have that happineſs. 
My beſt wiſhes however attend my dear coun- 
try, %o perpetua.” It is naw blefled with an 
excellent conſtitution : may it laſt for ever! 

This powerful monarchy continues its friend- 


ſhip for the United States. It is a friendſhip of 


the utmoſt importance to our ſecurity, and 
ſhould be carefully cultivated, Britain has not 
yet well digeſted the loſs of its dominion over 
us; and has ſtill at times ſome flattering _— 


e were ſtill 


+ 
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of recovering it. Accidents may increaſe thoſe 
hopes, and encourage dangerous attempts. A 
breach between us and France would infallibly 
bring the Engliſh again upon our backs: and yet 
we have ſome wild beaſts among our countrymen, 
who are endeavouring to weaken that connection. 


; Let us preſerve our reputation, by performing 
| our engagements ; our credit, by ing our 
contracts; and our friends, by gratitude and 
kindneſs: for we know not how ſoon we may | 
have occaſion for all of them. | | 1. 
| With great and ſincere eſteem, DIS 
4 ä I have the honour to be, 
_ | Reverend Sir, 
| Your moſt obedient and 
moſt humble ſervant, 


Pazzr, May 12, F 
e B. FRANKLIN, 


ESSAYS, 
A TRUE STORY. ._ 


WRITTEN TO HIS NEPHEW. - 


- 
- 


Wurs I was a child, at ſeven years old, 11 8 
friends, on a holiday, filled my pocket witl 
coppers. I went directly to a e th 
ſold toys for children; and being charmed with 
the ſound of a whifle, that I met by the way in 
the hands of another boy, I voluntarily offered 
him all my money for one. I then came home, 
and went whiſtling all over the houſe, much 
N with my vhbiſtle, but diſturbing all the 
amily, My brothers, and ſiſters, and couſins, 
underſtanding the bargain I had made, told 'me 
1 had given Ano times as much for it as it was 
worth. This put me in mind what good things 
I might have bought with the reſt of the mo- 
ney; and they laughed at me fo much for my 
folly, that 1 cried with vexation ; and the re- 
flection gave me more chagrin than the 2whi//e 
gave me” pleaſure, 1 bi 
This however was afterwards of uſe to me, 
the impreſſion continuing on my mind; ſq that 
often, when I was tempted to buy ſome unne-. 
ceſſary thing, I ſaid to myſelf Don't give too much: 
for the whiſtle ; and ſo I ſaved my money. ©. | 
As I grew up, came into the world, and 
obſerved the actions of men, I thought I met 
with many, very many, who gave too much for 
the whijlle. 
When I ſaw any one too ambitions of court 

favours, ſacrificing his time in attendance on 

| | | levees, 
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levees, his repoſe, his liberty, his virtue, and 


perhaps his friends, to attain it, I have faid to 
myſelf, This man gives too much for his whiſtle. 
When 1 ſaw another fond of popularity, 
conſtantly employing himſelf in political buſtles, 
neglecting his own affairs, and ruining them by 
that negle&: He pays, indeed ſays I, too much for 


Hit whiſtle. 


If 1 knew a miſer, who gave up every kind of 


; comfortable * all the pleaſure of doing 


good to others, e eſteem of his fellow. citi- 
zens, and the joys of benevolent friendſhip, for 
mn = nf . . Poor man, ſays 
„ you do indeed pay too much for whiſtle. 
When I . a man 3 ſacrificin 
every laudable improvement of the mind, or o 
his fortune, to mere corporeal ſenſations; 


 Miftaken man, fays I, you are providing pain for 
yourſelf, inſtead of pleaſure : you give too much for 


whiſtle. 
If 1 * one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, 
fine equipages, all above his fortune, for which 
he contracts debts, and ends his career in priſon ; 
2 ſays I, be has paid dear, very dear, for his 
ohiſtle, Me 
When /I ſee a beautiful, ſweet-tempered girl 


married to an ill-natured brute of a huſband : 
Mbat a pity it is, ſays I, that ſhe has paid ſo much for 


a whiſtle 

In ſhort, I conceived that great part of the 
miſeries of mankind were brought upon them 
by the falſe eſtimates they had made of the value 
of things, and by their giving too much for their 
whiſtles. | 


A PETI- 
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A PETITION 


T0 THOSR WHO HAYE THE SUPERINTENDENCY OF 
' EDUCATION. 


T aDDRESS myſelf to all the friends of youth, 
and conjure them to direct their compaſſionate 
regard to my unhappy fate, in order to remove 
the prejudices of which I am the victim. There 
are twin fiſters of us: and the two eyes of man 
do not more reſemble, nor are capable of being 
upon better terms with each other, than my 
ſiſter and myſelf, were it not for the partiality 
of our parents, who make the moſt injurious 
diſtinctions between us. From my infancy, I 
have been led to conſider my ſiſter as a being 
of a more elevated rank. I was ſuffered to grow 
/ up without the leaſt inſtruction, while nothing 
was ſpared in her education, She had maſters 
to teach her writing, drawing, muſic, and other 
accompliſhments ; but if by chance I touched a 
pencil, a pen, or a needle, I was bitterly rebuked : 
and more than once I have been beaten for being 
aukward, and wanting a graceful, manner, It 
Aw is true, my ſiſter e me with her upon 
| ſome occaſions ; but ſhe always made a point of 
taking the lead, calling upon me only from 
neceflity, or to figure by her ſide. 

But conceive not, Sirs, that my complaints 
are inſtigated merely by vanity— No; my unea- 
ſineſs is occaſioned by an object much more 
| ſerious. It is the praftice in our family, 

| that the whole buſineſs of providing for its 
ſubliſtence falls upon my ſiſter and myſelf. It 
| | any 
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any indiſpoſition ſhould attack my fiſter—and I 
mention it in confidence, upon this occaſion, 
Chat ſhe is ſubje& to the gout, the rheumatiſm, 
and cramp, without making mention of other 
accidents—what would be the fate of our poor 
family? Muſt not the regret of our parents be 
exceſſive, at having placed ſo great a difference 
between ſiſters who are ſo perfectly equal? Alas 
ve muſt periſh from diſtreſs; for it would not 
be in my power to ſcrawl a ſuppliant petition 
for relief, having been obliged to employ the 
hand of another in tranſcribing the requeſt which 
I haye now the honour to prefer to you. 
Condeſcend, Sirs, to make my parents ſenſible 
of the injuſtice of -an excluſive tenderneſs, and 
of the neceſſity of diſtributing their care and affec- 
tion among all their children equally. 


Iam, with a profound reſpec, 
| SIRs, ' 


Your obedient ſervant, 


THE LEFT HAND, 
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8 
HANDSOME AND DEFORMED LEG. 


'T HERE are two ſorts of people in the world, 
who, with equal degrees of health and wealth, 
and the other comforts of life, become, the one 
happy, and the other miſerable. This ariſes very 
much from the different views in which they con- 
ſider things, perſons, and events; and the effect 
of thoſe different views upon their on minds. 

In whatever Mation men can be placed, they 
may find conveniencies and inconveniencies: in 
whatever company, they may find perſons and 
converſation more or leſs 8 at whatever 
table, they may meet with meats and drinks of 
better and worſe taſte, diſhes better and worſe 
dreſſed: in whatever climate, they will find good 
and bad weather: under whatever government, 
they may find good and bad laws, and good and 
bad adminifiration of thoſe laws: in whatever 

m, or work of genius, they may ſee faults and 

uries : in almoſt every face, and every perſon 
they may diſcover fine features and defetts, good 
and bad qualities. | $41 a 

Under theſe circumſtances, the two ſorts of 
people above mentioned fix their attention, thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to be happy, on the conveni- 
ences of things, the pleaſant parts of converſation, 
the well drefled diſhes, the goodneſs of the wines, 
the fine weather, &c. and enjoy all with chear- 
fullneſs. Thoſe who are to be unhappy, think 
and ſpeak only of the contraries. Hence they 
are continually diſcontented themſelves, and, by 
their remarks, ſour the pleaſures of ſociety ; offend 
n 7 perſonally 
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e many people, and make themſelves 
every where diſagreeable. If this turn of mind 
was founded in nature, ſuch unhappy ons 
would be the more to be pitied. But as the diſ- 
2 to criticiſe, and to be diſguſted, is, per- 
aps, taken up originally by imitation, and is, 
unawares, grown into a abit, which, though at 
preſent ſtrong, may nevertheleſs be cured, when 
. thoſe who have it are convinced of its bad effects 
on their felicity ; I hope this little admonition 
may be of ſervice to them, and put them on 
changing a habit, which, though in the exerciſe 
it is chiefly an act of imagination, yet has ſerious 
conſequences in life, as it brings on real I. ra 
and misfortunes; For as many are offended by, 
and nobody loves, this ſort of people; no one 
ſhews them more than the moſt common civility 
and reſpec, and ſcarcely that; and this frequent- 
them out of humour, and draws them 
into diſputes and contentions.” If they aim at 
obtaining ſome advantage in rank or fortune, no- 
body wiſhes them ſucceſs, or will ſtir a = 
ſpeak a word to favour their pretenſions. 1 
incur public cenſure or diſgrace, no one will de- 
fend or excuſe, and many join to aggravate their 
miſconduct, and render them completely odious. 
If theſe people will not change this bad habit, and 
— to be pleaſed with what is pleaſing, 
without freſting themſelves and others about the 
contraries, it is good for others to avoid an ac- 
quaintance with them; which is always diſagree- 


able, and ſometimes Inconvenient, eſpecial- 
ly when one finds entangled in their quar- 
rels. 


An old philoſophical friend of mine was grown, 
from experience, very cautious in this particular, 
and carefully avoided any intimacy with fuch 
people. He had, like other philoſophers, à ther- 

mometer 


1 
they 
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mometer to ſhew him the heat of the weather; 
and a barometer, to mark when it was likely to 
prove good or bad; but there being no — * 
ment invented to diſcover, at firſt fight, this un- 
pleaſing diſpoſition in a perſon, he, for that pur- 
poſe, made uſe of his legs ; one of which was re- 
markably handſome, the other, by ſome accident, 


crooked and deformed. If a ſtranger, at the fir - 


interview, regarded his ugly leg more than his 
handſome one, he doubted him. If he ſpoke of 
it, and took no notice of the handſome leg, that 
was ſufficient to determine my philoſopher to have 
no further acquaintance with him. Every body 
has not this two legged inſtrument; but every 
one, with a little attention, may obſerve ſigns of 
that carping, fault-finding diſpoſition, and take 
the ſame reſolution of avoiding the acquaintance 
of thoſe infected with it. I therefore adviſe thoſe 
critical, querulous, diſcontented, unhappy peo- 
le, that if they wiſh to be reſpected and beloved 
y others, and happy in themſelves, they ſhould 
leave off looking at the ugly leg, | 
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CONVERSATION 


o 
or 4 


COMPANY or EPHEMERX; 
witH THE SOLILOQUY OF ONE ADVANCED IN AGEs 
TO MADAME BRILLIANT: 


You may remember, my dear friend, that 
when we lately ſpent that happy day, in the de- 
lightful garden and ſweet ſociety of the Moulin 
Joly, Litopt a little in one of our walks, and ſtaid 
ſome time behind the company. We had been 
ſhewn numberleſs ſkeletons of a kind of little fly, 


called an Ephemera, whoſe ſucceſſive generations, 


we were told, were bred and expired within the 
day. I happened to ſee a living company of them 


on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in con- 


verſation. You know I underſtand all the infe- 
rior animal tongues: my too t application to 
the ſtudy of them, is the be e I can give 
for the little progreſs I have made in your charm- 
ing lan age. likened through curioſity to the 
diſcourſe of theſe little creatures; but as they, in 


their national vivacity, ſpoke three or four toge- 
ther, I could make but little of their converſation. 
I found, however, by ſome expreſſions that I heard 
now and then, they were diſputing warmly. on 
the merit of two foreign. muſicians, one a couſin, 


* 


1 
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the other a muſcheto; in which diſpute they ſpent 
their time, ſeemingly as regardleſs of the ſhort- 
neſs of life as if they had been ſure of living a 
month. Happy people! thought 1, you live cer- 
tainly under a wiſe, juſt, and mild government, 


ſince you have no public grievances to complain 


of, nor any ſubject of contention, but the per- 
fections or imperfections of foreign muſic. I 
turned my from them to an old grey-headed 
one, who was ſingle on another leaf, and talking 
to himſelf. Being amuſed with his ſoliloquy, I 
put it down in writing, in hopes it will tkewiſe 
amuſe her to whom I am ſo much indebted for 
the moſt pleaſing of all amuſements, her delici- 
ous company, and heavenly harmony. 

« It was,” ſays he, © the opinion of learned 


«© philoſophers of our race, who hved and flou- 


„ Tifhed long before my time, that this vaſt 
„ world the Moulin Foly could not itſelf ſubſiſt 
% more than eighteen hours: and I think there 
«© was ſome foundation for that opinion; ſince; 


„ by the apparent motion of the great luminary, - 


„ that gives life to all nature, and which in my 
time has evidently declined towards the ocean 
« at the end of our earth, it muſt then finiſh its 
“ courſe, be extinguiſhed in the waters that ſur- 
“round us, and leave the world in cold and 
% darkneſs, neceflarily producing univerſal death 
and deſtruction. I have lived ſeven of thoſe 
* hours; a great age, being no leſs than 420 mi- 
% nutes of time. How very few of us continue 
* ſo long? I have ſeen generations born, flouriſh, 
and expire. My preſent friends are the chil- 
** dren and grand-children of the friends of my 
* youth, who are now, alas, no more! And I 
_ © muſt ſoon follow them; for, by the courſe of 
nature, though ſtill in health, I cannot expect 
* to live above ſeven or eight minutes longer. 

| . cc What 


| 
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„ What now avails all my toil and labour, in 
% amaſſing honey-dew on this leaf, which I can- 
* not live to enjoy! What the political ſtruggles 
have been engaged in, for the good of my 
* compatriot inhabitants of this buſh, or my phi- 
„ loſophical ſtudies, for the benefit of our race 
« in general! for in politics (what can laws do 
** without morals ?) our preſent race of ephemeræ 


s will in a courſe of minutes become corrupt, 


© like thoſe of other and older buſhes, and con- 
* ſequently as wretched : And in philoſophy how 
«© {mall our progreſs! Alas! art is long, and life 
“ is ſhort! My friend would comfort me with 
« the idea of a name, they ſay, I ſhall leave be- 
„ hind me; and they tell me I have lived long 
« enough to nature and to glory. But what 
« will fame be to an ephemera who no lon 
© exiſts? and what will become of all hiſtory in 
« the eighteenth hour, when the world itſelf, 
© even the whole Moulin Joly, ſhall come to its 
_ < end, and be buried in univerſal ruin P?m_— o 
To me, after all my eager purſuits, no ſolid 
leaſures now remain, but the reflection of a long 
| life ſpent in meaning well, the ſenſible converſa- 
tion of a few good lady ephemeræ, and now and 
then a kind ſmile and a tune from the ever ami- 
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MOKALS os CHESS, 


PLAYING at chefs is the moſt ancient and 
moſt univerſal game known among men; for 
its original is beyond the memory of hiſtory, 
and it has, for numberleſs ages, been the amuſe- 
ment of all the civilized nations of Aſia, the 
Perſians, the Indians, and the Chineſe. Europe 
| has had it above a thouſand years; the Spaniards 
have ſpread it over their part of America,- and it 
begins lately to make its ap ce in theſe 
States. It is ſo intereſting in itſelf, as not to need 
the view of gain to induce engaging in it; and 
thence it is never played for money. Thofe 
therefore, who have leiſure for fuch diverſions, 
cannot find one that is more innocent; and the 
33 — written with a view to correct 
(among a few young friends) ſome little impro- 
prieties in the practice of it, ſhews, at the — 
time, that it may, in its effects on the mind, be 
not merely innocent, but advantageous, to the 
vanquiſhed as well as the victor, Z WT 

THE game of cheſs is not merely an idle amuſe. 
ment. Several very valuable qualities of the 
mind, uſeful in the courſe of human life, are 
to be acquired or ſtrengthened by it, ſo as to 
become habits, ready on all occaſions. For life is 


à a kind of cheſs, in which we have often points to 


gain, and competitors or adverſaries to contend 
with, and in which there is a vaſt variety of good 
and ill events, that are, in ſome degree, the 
effects of prudence or the want of it. By playing 

at cheſs, then, we may learn, 
I. Forefght, which looks a little into futurity, 
and con the PO that may attend 
| an 
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an action: for it is continually occurring to the 
player, If I move this piece, what will be the 
« advantage of my new fituation ? what uſe 
„ can my adverſary make of it to annoy me? 
«© What other moves can I make to ſupport it, 
<« andto defend myſelf from his attacks ?* 
II. Circumſpection, which ſurveys the whole 
cheſs- board, or ſcene of action, the relations of 
the ſeveral pieces and ſituations, tho dangers they 
are reſpectively expoſed to, the ſeveral poſſibili- 
ties of their aiding each other, the probabilities 
that the adverſary may take this or that move, 
and attack this or the other piece, and what dif. 
ferent means can be uſed to avoid his ſtroke, or 
turn its conſequences againſt him. s. 
III. Caution, not to make our moves too haſtily. 
This habit is beſt acquired by obſerving ſtri 
the laws of the game, ſuch as, If you touch 
a piece, you muſt move it ſome where, if you 
& ſet it down, you muſt let it ſtand:“ and it is 
therefore beſt that theſe rules ſnould be obſerved, 
as the game thereby becomes more the ima 
of human life, and particularly of war; in 
which, if you have incautiouſſy put yourſelf 
into a bad and dangerous poſition, you cannot 
obtain your enemy's leave to withdraw your 
troops, and place them more ſecurely, but you 
nmuſt abide all the conſequences of your raſhneſs. 
And, laſtly, we learn by cheſs the habit of 
not being diſcouraged 'by preſent bad appearances in 
the flate of our affairs, the habit of hoping for-@ 
favonrable change, and that of perſevering in the 
ſearch of reſources. The game is ſo full of events 
there is ſuch a variety of turns in it, the fortune 
of it is ſo-ſubject to ſudden viciſſitudes, and one 
ſo frequently, after long contemplation, diſcovers 
the means of extricating oneſelf. from a ſuppoſed 
inſurmountable difficulty, that one is encouraged 
11 ACRE to. 
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to continue the conteſt to the laſt, in hopes of 
victory by our own Kill, or at leaſt of giving a 
ſtale mate, by the negligence of our adverſary. 
And whoever conſiders, what in cheſs he often 
ſees inſtances of, that particular pieces of ſucceſs 
are apt to produce preſumption, and its conſe- 
quent inattention, by which the loſs may be 
recowered, will learn not to be too much diſcou- 
raged by the preſent ſucceſs of his adverſary, nor 
to deſpair ot final good fortune, upon every 
check he receives in the purſuit of it. 9 
That we may, therefore, be induced more 
frequently to chooſe this beneficial amuſement, 
in preference to others, which are not atterided 
with the ſame advantages, every circumſtance 
which may increaſe” the pleaſure of it ſhould be 
regarded; and every action or word that is 
unfair, diſreſpectful, or that in any way may give 
uneaſineſs, ſhould be avoided, as contrary to the 
immediate intention of both the players, which 
is to paſs the time agreeably, + "Poop 
Therefore, firſt, if it is agreed to play according 
to the ſtrict rules; then thoſe rules are to be 
exactly obſerved by both parties, and ſhould 
not be inſiſted on for one ſide, while deviated 
from by the other — for this is not equitable. 
Secondly, If it is agreed not to obſerve the 
rules exactly, but one party demands indulgen- 
cies, he ſhould then be as willing to allow them 
to the other. F 1984 2 Att e $1 
Thirdly, No falſe move ſhould ever be made 
to extricate yourſelf out of a difficulty, or to gai 
an advantage. There can be no pleaſure in — 
ing e a perſon once detected in ſuch unfair 
ice | | {10a 55809 „ l 
Fourthly, If your adverfary is long in playing, 
you ought not to hurry him, or expreſs any un- 
eaſineſs at his delay. You ſhould not ſing, nor 
| N 2 e wWhiſtle, 
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„ oame; but ſomething ha 
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whiſtle, nor look at your watch, nor take ** 


book to read, nor make a tapping with your | 
on the floor, or with your fingers on the table, 
nor do any thing that may diſturb his attention. 
For all theſe things diſpleaſe ; and they do not 
ſhew your ſkill in playing, but your craftineſs or 
your rudeneſs. | 


* 
FPifthly, You ought not to endeavour to amuſe 


and deceive your adverſary, by my to- 
have made bad moves, and ſaying that you have 
now-loſt the game, in order to make him ſecure 


and careleſs, and inattentive to your ſchemes: 


for this is fraud and deceit, not ſkill in the game. 
Sixthly, You muſt not, when you have gained 
a victory, uſe any triumphing or inſulting ex- 
preſſion, nor ſhow too much pleaſure ;- but en- 
deavour to conſole your adverſary, and make 
him leſs diflatisfied with himſelf, by every kind 
of civil expreſſion that may be uſed with truth, 
ſuch as, © You underſtand the e better than 
1, but you are 4 little inattentive; or, you. 
<« play too faſt ;”” or, © you had the beſt of the 
ned to divert your 
„ thoughts, and that turned it in my favour,” 
Seventhly, If you are a ſpectator while others 
play, obſerve the moſt ect ſilence. For if 
you give advice, you offend both parties; him 
init whom you give it, becauſe it may cauſe 


the loſs of his game; him in whoſe favour you 


ve it, becauſe, though it be good, and he fol- 
lows it, he loſes the pleaſure he might have had, 
if you-had permitted him to think until it had 
occurred to himſelf. Even after a move, or 
moves, you muſt not, by replacing the pieces, 
ſhow how it might have been placed better : for 
that diſpleaſes, and may occaſion diſpates and 
doubts about their true ſituation. All talking to 
the players leſſens or diverts their attention, and 
| 15 
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is therefore unpleaſing. Nor ſhould you give 
the leaſt hint to either party, by any kind of 
noiſe or motion. Tf you do, you are unworth 
to be a ſpectator. If you have a mind to — 
or ſhew your judgment, do it in playing your 
own game, when you have an opportunity, not 
in criticiſing, or meddling with, or counſelling 
the play of others. . 
Laſtly, If the game is not to be played rigor- 
ouſly, according to the rules above mentioned, 
then moderate your deſire of victory over your 
adverſary, and be pleaſed with one over your- 
ſelf. Snatch not eagerly at every advantage of- 
fered by his unſkilfulneſs or inattention; but 
— out to him kindly, that by ſuch a move 
he places or leaves a piece in danger and unſup- 
ported ; that by ano he will put his king in 
a perilous ſituation, c. By this generous civi- 
lity (fo oppoſite to the unfairneſs above forbid- 
dien) you may, indeed, happen to loſe the game 
to your opponent, but yon will win what is bet- 
ter, his eſteem, his reſpect, and his affection; 
| a with the filent approbation and gogd- 
W 


of ampartial ſpectators. 
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ART OF PROCURING PLEASANT DREAMS. 
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BEING WRITTEN AT HER REQUEST." 


As a great part of our life is ſpent in fleep, du- 
ring which (29h have ſometimes pleaſing, and 
ſometimes painful dreams, it becomes of ſome 
conſequence to obtain the one kind, and avoid 
the other; for, whether. real or imaginary, _ 
is pain, and pleaſure is pleaſure. If we can ſleep 
without dreaming, it is well that painful dreams 
are avoided. - If, while we ſleep, we can have 
any pleaſing dreams, it is, as the French ſay, tant 
gagne, 10 much added to the pleafure of lite, 
To this end it is, in the firſt place, neceſſary 
to be careful in preſerving health, by due exer- 
ciſe, and great temperance; for, in ſickneſs, the 
imagination is diſturbed ; and diſagreeable, ſome- 
times terrible, ideas are apt to preſent themſelves. 
Exerciſe ſhould precede meals, not immediately 
follow them : the firſt promotes, the latter, un- 
leſs moderate, obſtructs digeſtion. It, after ex- 
erciſe, we feed ſparingly, the digeſtion will be 
ceeaſy and good, the body lightſome, the temper 

cheerful, and all the animal functions performed 

 agreeably, Sleep, when it follows, will be na- 
tural and undiſturbed. While indolence, with 
full feeding, occaſian night · mares and horrors in- 
expreſũble: we fall from precipices, are aſſaulted 
by wild beaſts, murderers, and demons, and expe- 
rience 


- found dead a-bed in the mornin 
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rience every variety of diſtreſs. Obferve, however, 
chat the quantities of food and exerciſe are relative 
chings: thoſe who move much may, and indeed 
ought, to eat more; thoſe who ule little exerciſe, 
ſhould eat little. In general, mankind, ſince the 
improvement of cookery, eat about twice as 
much as nature requires. Suppers are not bad, 
if we have not dined; but reſtleſs nights natural - 
ly follow hearty ſuppers, after full dinners. In- 
deed, as there is a difference in conſtitutions, 
ſome reſt well after theſe meals; it colts them on- 
ly a frightful 'dream, and an apoplexy, after 
which they ſleep till doomiday. Nothing is more 
common in the newſpapers, than inſtances of 
people, who, after eating a hearty ſupper, are 


Another means of preſerving health, to be at- 
tended to, is the having a conſtant ſupply of freſh 
air in your bed-chamber. It has been a great 
miſtake, the ſleeping in rooms exactly cloſed, and 
in beds ſurrounded by curtains. No outward 
air, that may come in to you, is ſo unwholſome 
as the unchanged air, often breathed, of a cloſe 
chamber. As boiling water does not grow hotter 
by longer boiling, if the particles that receive 
greater heat can eſcape; ſo living bodies do not 
putrify, if the particles, as faſt as they become 
putrid, can he thrown off. Nature expels them 
by the pores of the ſkin and lungs, and in a free 
open air, they are carried off; but, in a cloſe 
room, we receive them again, though they be- 
come morè and more corrupt. A number of 
perſons crowded into a ſmall room, thus ſpoil 
the air in a few minutes, and even render it mor- 
- tal, as in the Black Hole at Calcutta. A ſingle 
perſon is ſaid to ſpoil only a gallon of air per mi- 
pute, and therefore requires a longer time to ſpoil 
a chambertull ; but it is done, however, in pro- 

| | X portion, 
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portion, and many putrid diſorders hence have 

ir origin. It is recorded of Methuſalem, who, 
liver, be ſuppoſed to have 
beſt preſerved his health, that he flept always in 
the open air; for, when he, had lived five hun. 
dred years, an angel ſaid to him: « Ariſe, Me- 
„ thuſalem; and build thee an houſe, for thou 
_ _ 44 ſhalt live yetfive hundred years longer.” But 
Methuſalem anſwered and ſaid: If I am to live 


8, 
ter having for contended that the ſick ſhould 
not be indulged with freſh air, have at length 
diſcovered that it may do them good. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that they may in time diſcover 
likewiſe, that it is not hurtful to thoſe who are 
in health; and that we may be then cured of the 
a#rophobia that at preſent diſtreſſes weak minds, 
and make them chooſe to be ſtifled and poiſoned; 
rather than leave open the window of a bed-cham« 
ber, or put down the glaſs of a coach. 
Confined air, when ſaturated with perſpirable 
matter *, will not receive more ; and that matter 
muſt remain in our bodies, and occaſion diſeaſes : 
but it gives ſome previous notice of its bein 
about to he hurtful, by producing certain — 
neſſes, light indeed at firſt, fuch as, with regard 
to the lungs, is a trifling ſenſation, and to the 
of the ſkin a kind of reſtleſſneſs which is 
difficult to deſcribe, and few that feel it know 
the cauſe of it. But we may recollect, that ſome. 
times, on waking in the night, we have, if warmly 
covered, found it difficult to get aſleep again. We 
* What phyſicians call the perſpirable matter is, that va- 
pour which paſſes off from our bodies, from the lungs, and 
through the pores of the ſkin. The quantity of this is ſaid 
to be five-cights of what we cat. ET. 
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turn often without finding repoſe in any poſition. 
This fidgettineſs, to uſe a vulgar expreſſion for 
want of a better, is occaſioned wholly by an un- 
eaſineſs in the ſkin, owing to the retenſion of the 

irable matter—the bed-clothes having receiv- 
ed their quantity, and, being ſaturated, refuſing 


to take any more. To become ſenſible of this by 


an experiment, let a his poſition in 
the bed, but throw off the 9 ſuffer 
ſh air to ach the part uncovered of his 

; he will then feel that part ſuddenly refreſh- 

ed; for the air will immediately relieve the ſkin, 
by receiving, licking up, and carrying off, the 
load of perſpirable matter that incommoded it. 
For every portion of cool air e the 
warm ſkin, in receiving its part of that vapour, 
receives therewith a degree of heat, that rarifies 
and renders it higher, when it will be puſhed 
away, With its burthen, by cooler, and therefore 
heavier freſh air; which, for a moment, ſupplies 
its place, and then, being likewiſe changed, and 


warmed, gives way to a ſucceeding quantity. 


This is the order of nature, to prevent animals 
being infected by their on perſpiration. He 
will now be ſenſible of the difference between the 
part expoſed to the air, and that which, remain- 
ing ſunk in the bed, denies the air acceſs: for 
this part now manifeſts its uneaſineſs more diſ- 
tinctliy by the compariſon, and the ſeat of the un- 


eaſineſs is more plainly perceived, than when the 


whole ſurface of the body was affected by it. 
Here, then, is one great and general cauſe of 
unpleaſing dreams. For when the body is unea- 
ſy, the mind will be diſturbed by it, and diſagree- 
able ideas of various kinds will, in ſleep, be the 
natural conſequences. The remedies, preventa- 
tive, and curative, follow: | 


1, By 


| 
4 
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1. By eating moderately (as before adviſed 
for health's fake) leſs perſpirable matter is pro- 
duced in a given time; hence the bed-clothes re- 
ceive it longer before they are ſaturated ; and we 
may, therefore, ſleep longer, before we are made 
uneaſy by their refuſing to receive any more. 
2. By uſing thinner and more porous bed- 
clothes, which will ſuffer the perſpirable matter 
more eaſily to paſs through them, we are leſs in- 
commoded, ſuch being longer tolerable. | 


3. When you are awakened by this uneaſineſs, | 


and find you cannot eaſily ſleep again, get out of 
bed, beat up and turn your pillow, ſhake the bed- 
clothes well; with at twenty ſhakes, then 


throw the bed open, and leave it to cool; in the 


meanwhile, continuing undreſt, walk about your 
chamber, till your ſkin has had time to diſcharge 
its load, which it will do ſooner as the air may 
be drier and colder. When you begin to feel the 
cold air unpleaſant, then return to your bed; 
and you will ſoon fall aſleep, and your fleep will 


be ſweet and pleaſant. All the ſcenes preſented 


to your fancy, will be of the pleaſing kind. I 
am often as agreeably entertained with them, as 
by the ſcenery of an opera. If you happen to be 
too indolent to get out of bed, you may, inſtead 
of it, lift up your bed-clothes with one arm and 
leg, ſo as to draw in a good deal of freſh air, and, 
by letting them fall, force it out again. This, re- 
peated twenty times, will ſo clear them of the 
perſpirable matter they have imbibed, as to per- 
mit your {leeping well for ſome time afterwards. 
But this latter method is not equal to the former. 
TIhole who do not love trouble, and can afford 

to have two beds, will find great luxury in riſing, 


when they wake in a hot bed, and going into 


the cool one. Such ſhifting of beds would alſo 


be of great ſervice to perſons ill of a fever, as it 
f e refreſhes 
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refreſhes and frequently procures ſleep. A very 
large bed, that will admit a removal fo. diſtant 
from the firſt fituation as to be cool and ſweet, 
may in a degree anſwer the ſame end. | 

One or two obſervations more will conclude 
this little piece. Care muſt be taken, when you 
lie down, to diſpoſe your pillow ſo as to ſuit 
your manner of placing ,your head, and to be 
perfectly eaſy ; then place your limbs ſo as not 
to bear inconveniently hard u one another, 
as, for inſtance. the joints of your ancles : for 
though a bad e may at firſt give but little 
pain, and be hardly noticed, yet a continuance 
will render it leſs tolerable, and the uneaſineſs 
may come on while you are aſleep, and diſturb 
your imagination. | 

- Theſe are the rules of the art. But though 

they will generally prove effectual in producing 
the end intended, there is a caſe in which the 
moſt punctual obſervance of them will be totally 
fruitleſs. I need not mention the caſe to you, 
my dear friend : but my account of the art would 
be imperfe& without it. The caſe is, when the 
perſon who deſires to have pleaſant dreams has 
not taken care to preſerve, what is neceſſary above 
all things, 


A GOOD CONSCIENCE. | 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG TRADESMAN. 
WRITTEN ANNO 1748. 


TO MY FRIEND A. B. 
N * | . 
As you have defired it of me, I write the following hints, which 
fave been of ſervice to me, and may, F ckſerved, be ſo to you. 


REMEMBER that time is money. He that 
can earn ten ſhillings a day by his labour, and 
oes . ſits _ one half of gh day, 
though he ſpends but ſixpence during his diver- 
8 or 3 t — 4 Schon 1 . 
expence; ne re nt, or U 
thrown away, five ſhillings beſides. 

Remember that credit is money. If a man 
lets his money he in my hands after it is due, 
he gives me the intereſt, or ſo much as I can 
make of it during that time. This amounts to 
a conſiderable ſum where a man has good and 
large credit, and makes good uſe of it. 

emember that money is of a prolific gener- 
ating nature. Money can beget money, and its 
offspring can beget more, and ſo on. Five ſnil- 
lings turned is ſix ; turned again, it is ſeven and 
. three-pence; and fo on till it becomes an hun- 
dred pounds. The more there is of it, the more 
it produces every turning, ſo that the profits riſe 
egy} and quicker. He that kills a breedin 
ow, deſtroys all her offspring to the thouſandt 
generation. He that murders a crown, deſtroys 
all that it might Have produced, even ſcores of 


pounds. 
Remember 
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Remember that fix pounds a year is but a 
t a day. For this httle ſum (which may be 
Huy waſted either in time or nce, unper- 
ceived), a man of credit may, on his own ſecu- 
rity, have the conſtant poſſeſſion and uſe of an 
hundred - pvurnds. So much in ſock, briſkly 
turned by an induſtrious man, produces great 
„ 
emem ying, e aymaſter 
is lord of another man's purſe.” He that is 
known to pay punctually and exattly to the 
time he promiſes, may at any time, and on any 
occaſion, raiſe all the money his friends can 
ſpare. This is ſometimes of great uſe. After 
induſtry and frugality, nothing contributes more 
to the raiſing of a young man in the world, 
than ty and juſtice in all his dealings: 
therefore never keep borrowed money an hour 
beyond the time you promiſed, leſt a diſappoint- 
ment ſhut up your friend's purſe for ever. 
The moſt trifling actions that affect a man's 
credit are to be regarded. The ſound of your 
hammer at five in the morning, or nine at night, 
heard by a creditor, makes him eaſy ſix months 
longer: but if he ſees you at a billiard table, or 
hears your voice at a tavern, when you ſhould 
be at work, he ſends for his money the next 
1 demands it before he can receive it in a 
mp. | 
5 ſhews, beſides, that you are mindful of 
what you owe; it makes you appear a careful, 
as well as an honeſt man, and that ſtill increaſes 
your credit. | 
Beware of thinking all your own that you 
poſleſs, and of living W. » It is a miſ- 
take that many people who have credit fall into. 
To prevent this, keep an exact account, for 
ſome time, both of your expences and your in- 
come. 


* 
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come. If you take the pains' at firſt to mention 
particulars, it will have this good effect; you 
will diſcover how wonderfully ſmall trifling ex. 
pences mount up to large ſums, and will diſcern 
what might have been, aud may for the future 
be ſaved, without occaſioning any great incon- 
venience. - _ 855 1 
In ſhort, the way to wealth, if you deſire it, 
is as plain as the way to market. It depends 
chiefly on two words, induftry and ban ; that 
is, waſte neither time nor money, but make the 
beſt uſe of both. Withont induſtry and fruga- 
lity nothing will do, and with them every thing. 
He that gets all he can honeſtly, and faves all he 
ts (neceſſary expences excepted), will certainly 
me rich—if that Being who governs the 
world, to whom all ſhould look for a bleſſing on 
their honeſt endeavours, doth not, in his wiſe 
providence, otherwiſe determine. * 6-3 


An OLD ,TRADESMAN. 
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NECESSARY" HINTS TO THOSE THAT WOULD | 
BE RICH. Pan: 


WRITTEN ANNO 1736. 


* 
- 


Tur uſe of money is all the advantege there 
is in having money. n TE 

For ſix pounds a year you may have the uſe 
of one hundred pounds, e ag you are a man 
of known prudence and honeſty. - 

He that ſpends a groat a day idly, ſpends idiy 
above fix pounds a year, which is the price for 

the uſe of one hundred pounds. | 

He that waſtes idly a 2 worth of his 
time per day, one day with another, waſtes the 
privilege of uſing one hundred pounds each 


day. * 

He that idly loſes five fhillings worth of time, 
loſes five ſhillings, and might as prudently throw 
five ſhillings into the ſea. 

He that loſes five ſhillings, not only loſes that 
ſum, but all the advantage that might be made 
by turning it in dealing, which, by the time that 
a young man becomes old, will amount to a 
conſiderable ſum of money. 5 | 

Again : he that ſells upon credit, aſks a price 
for what he ſells equivalent to the principal and 

> intereſt of his money for the time he is to be 
kept out of it; therefore, he that buys upon 
credit, pays intereſt for what he buys; and he 
that pays ready money, might let that money 
out to ule : ſo that he that poſſeſſes any thing he 
has bought, pays intereſt for the uſe of it. 


— 


Vet, | 
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Yet, in buying goods, it 'is beſt to pay read 
money, becauſe, he that ſells upon credit, 4 
pects to loſe five per cent. by bad debts ; there- 
fore he charges, on all he ſells upon credit, an 

, Ro _ ſhall . 2 deficiency. 

Thoſe who what they buy upon credit, 
their ſhre of this advance. DIY 

| t pays ready money, eſcapes, or may 

eſcape, dee chan. 92 i 

578 A penny ſav'd is two-pence clear | 

A A pin a day 's a groat & year, 
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THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY IN 
EVERY MAN'S POCKET, 


AT this time, when the general complaint is 
that! money is ſcarce,” it will be an at of ' 
kindneſs to inform the moneyleſs how they may 
reinforce their pockets. I will acquaint them 
with the true ſecret of money-catching—the cer- 
tain way to fill empty purſes—and how to keep 
them always full. Two ſimple rules, well obſer- 
ved, will do the buſineſs. 
| Firſt, let honeſty and induſtry be thy conſtant 
companions ; and, 
Secondly, ſpend one penny leſs than thy clear 
ins. | 
Serben ſhall thy hide -· bound pocket ſoon begin 
to thrive, and will never again cry with the emp- 
ty belly- ach: neither will creditors inſult thee, 
nor want oppreſs, nor hunger bite, nor naked- 
neſs freeze thee. The whole hemiſphere will 
ſhine brighter, and pleaſure ſpring up in every 
corner of thy heart. Now, 5m. Be. embrace 
theſe rules and be happy. Baniſh the bleak winds 
of ſorrow from thy mind, and live independent. 
Then ſhalt thou be a man, and not hide thy face 
at the approach of the rich, nor ſuffer the pain of 
feeling little when the ſons of fortune walk at 
thy right hand : for independency, whether with 
little or much, is good fortune, and placeth thee 
on even ground with the proudeſt of the golden 
fleece. Oh, then, be wiſe, and let induſtry 
walk with thee in the morning, and attend thee 
until thou reacheſt the evening hour for reſt. 
Let honeſty be as the breath of thy ſoul, 2nd ne- 
0 


ver 
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ver forget to have a my, when all th expen - 

ces cr pond br wer rp 4 — thou 

reach the point of h eſs, and independence 

ſhall be thy ſhield an- buckler, N helmet _ 

crown; then ſhall thy ſoul walk u "=. ax Soy 
riches, 


ſtoop to the ſilken wretch becauſe he h 


7 


nor pocket an abuſe becauſe the hand winks offers 
nen 1 e a wg, 
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AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. . 8 
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We often e actomtity of; new? 
diſcoveries. Permit me to communicate to the 
| 2 through your paper, one that has lately 
made by myſelf, and which : conceive © may 
3 RD ening grand _—__y, 
was: the other: ev ina | . 
where the new lamp of Meſfrs. Quinquet: and 
Lange was introduced, and much admired for ita 
ſplendor; but a general enquiry was made, be- 
the oil it 5 was not in proportion to 
the light it afforded, in which caſe there — 4 
be no aving in the uſe of it. No one preſent 


could ſatisfy us in that point, which all agreed 


onght4a be: own, it being à very deſirable thing 
eſſen, if poſſible, the expence of lighting our 
apartments, 12 every other article of family 


ye much au mented. 
rs to ſee this general concern for 
ceconomy; for I love ozxconomy exceedingliß. 
_—_— home; e. 8 * 
2 midnight, wit head full of the ſubject. 
An accidental ſudden ie waked me: — 
in the JO „ my 
room 


— 
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room filled with light; and I imagined at firſt, 

that a number of thoſe lamps had been brought 
into it: bnt, rubbing my eyes, | perceived the 
light came in at the windows. I got up and look- 


ed out to ſee. what mp be the. occaſion of it, 


when;I ſaw the ſun juſt riſing above the horizon, 
from whence he poured his rays plentifully into 


my chamber, my domeſtic having negligently 


omitted the preceding evening to cloſe the ſhut- 
ters. | | | 

looked at my watch, which goes very well, 
and found that it was but fix o'clock; and ſtill 
thinking it fomething extraordinary that the fun 
ſhould rife fo early, I looked into the almanack; 
where I found it to be the hour given for his ri- 
ſing on that day. I looked forward too, and 
found he was to riſe ſtill earlier every day till to- 


wards the end of june; and that at no time in 


the year he retarded his riſing ſo long as till eight 
o'clock. Your readers, who with me have never 
ſeen any ſigns of funihine before noon, and ſel- 
dom regard the aſtronomical part of the almanack, 
will be as much aſtoniſhed as I was, when they 
hear of his riſing ſo early; and eſpecially when 
Laſſure them, that be gives light as foon as he riſes. 
am convinced of this. I am certain of my fact. 
One cannot be more certain of any fact. I faw 
it with my cwn yes. And having repeated this 
obſervation the three following mornings, I found 
always preciſely the ſame reſult. 

Yet ſo it happens, that when I fpeak of this 


diſcovery to others, I can eaſily perceive by their 


countenances, though they forbear 3 
in words, that they do not quite believe me. One, 
indeed, who is a learned natural philoſopher, has 


aſſured me, that I muſt certainly be miſtaken as 


to the circumſtance of the light coming into my 
room; for it being well known, as he ___ 
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there could be no light abroad at that hour, it 
follows that none could enter from without; and 
that of conſequence, my windows being acciden- . 
tally left open, inſtead of letting in the light, had 
only ſerved to let out the darkneſs: and he uſed 
many ingenious arguments to ſhew me how 1 
might, by that means, have been deceived, 1 
own that he puzzled me a little, but he did not 
ſatisfy me; and the ſubſequent obſervations I . 
made, as above mentioned, confirmed me in my 
firſt opinion. 3 hs . 

This event has given riſe, in my mind, to ſe- 
veral ſerious and important reflections. I conſi- 
dered that, if I had not been awakened ſo early 
in the morning, I ſhould have flept fix hours lon- 

r by the light of the ſun, and in exchange have 
lived ſix hours the following night by candle. 
light ; and the latter being a much more expen- 
ſive light than the former, my loye of economy 
induced me to muſter up what little arithmetic I 
was maſter of, and to make ſome calculations, 
which I ſhall give you, after obſerving,” that uti- 
lity is, in my opinion, the teſt of value in mat. 
ters of invention, and that a diſcovery which can 
be applied to ns uſe, or is not good for fome-. 
thing, is good for nothing. | 1 

1 took for the baſis of my calculation the ſup, 
polition that there are 100,000 families in Paris, 
and that theſe families confume in the night half 
a pound of bougies, or candles, per hour. 1 
think this js a moderate allowance, taking one 
family with another; for though 1 believe ſome ' 
conſume leſs, I know that many conſume a great 

deal more. Then eſtimating ſeven hours per day, 
as the medium quantity between the time of the 
ſun's riſing and ours, he riſing during the fix fol- 
lowing months from fix to eight hours before 1 
noon, and there being ſeven hours of courſe po | 
night 
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t in which we burn candles, the account will 


pol | 
fix months between the RL STS of 
Marth and. "he twentieth of September, there 


Nights | 9 IB 
Hef nl ig is wich; 72 
durn candles „ Ot 
— ——— 
Wa gives for the total. | | 
number of hours „ 1,8 


Theſe 1,281 hours multi lied. by | 
co, ooo, the number o inhabi- | - 

tants, give - - - 128,100,000 
One hundred 88 milli- F 
ons and one hundred thouſand + 

.- hours, ſpent at Paris by candle- 

light, which, at half a pound of 

wax, and tallow per ys" gives 

the weight . 64,050,000 
Sixty-four millions and fifty thous _ 8 

fand of pounds, which, eſlima- 

ting the whole at, the yi 

price of thirty ſols the 

makes the ſum of ninety | 

Hons and ſeventy-five 1 oY 

_livres tournois . 96,07 5,000 

An immenſe ſam ! that the city of Paris might 
ſave every y + by! the 1 7 of uſing - ſun- 
ſhine.inſtead 0 candles. 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that people are 2 to be 
obſtinately attached to old cuſtoms, that it 
will be difficult to induce them to riſe before 
noon, conſequently my diſcoyery can be of little 
uſe; I anſwer, | Nil andum. I believe all 
who havę common ſenſe, as ſoon as they have 
learnt from this paper that it is day-light when 


| the ſun riſes, will contrive to riſe with Wo and, 
. 0 


_ the evening; and, having 


to compel the reſt, I would propoſe the follow. 


ing regulationn ss 13 
ä '&:; Leet a tax be laid of a louis per window, + 
on every window that is provided with ſhut 
to keep out the light of the ſun. |. TP 
Second. Let the ſame falutary operation of po- 
lice be made uſe of to ent our burning can- 
dles, that inclined us laſt winter to be more ceco- 
nomical in burning wood; that is, let guards be 
d in the ſhops of the wax and tallow-chand- 
and no family be permitted to be ſupplied 
with more than one pound of candles — week. 
Third. Let ds alſo be poſted to ſtop all the 
coaches, &c. that would paſs the ſtreets after ſun- 
ſet, except thoſe of phyſicians, ſurgeons, and 
midwives. WI l {F 4 4 
Fourth. Every morning, as ſoon as the ſun'ri- 
ſes, let all the bells in every church be ſet ring- 
ing: and if that is not ſufficient, let cannon be 
fired in every ſtreet, to wake the fluggards effoc- 
tually, and make them open their eyes to ſee their 
All the difficulty will be in the. firſt two or 
three days; after which, the reformation will be 
as natural and eaſy as the preſent irregularity for, 
ce nigſt que le premier pas qui coute,, Oblige a man 
to riſe at four in the morning, and it is more than 
probable he ſhall go oN bed at eight in 
ad eight hours fleep, 
| he will riſe more willingly at four the morning 
following, But this ſum of ninety-ſix millions 
and ſeventy-five thouſand livres is not the whole 
of what may be faved by my economical 22 | 
Lou may. obſerve, that 1. have talculated upon 
only one half of the year, and much may be ſa- 
ved in the, other, though the days are ſhorter. 
Beſides, the immenſe Kock of wax and tallow 
left unconſumed during the ſummer, will Og: | 
| x. * 


* - 
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bly make candles much cheaper for the enſuing 
winter, and continue cheaper as long as the pro» 


poſed reformation ſhall be = Y 
For the great benefit of this diſcovery, thus 


freely communicated and beſtowed by me on the 
— demand neither place, penſion, exclu- 


ve privilege, or any other reward whatever. 


expect only to have the honour of it. And yet 
I know there are little envious minds who will, 


as uſual, deny me this, and ſay that my inven- 
tion was known to the ancients, and perhaps they 
may bring paſſages out of the old books in proof 
of it. I will not diſpute with theſe people that 
the ancients knew not the ſun would riſe at cer- 
tain hours ; they poſſibly had, as we have, alma- 
nacks that predicted it: but it does not follow 
from thence that they knew be gave light as ſoon 
as he roſe. This is what I claim as my diſcovery. 
If the ancient knew it, it muſt-have been long 
ſince forgotten, for it certainly was unknown to 
the moderns, at leaſt to the Pariſians; which to 

ove, I-need uſe but one 1 ſimple argument. 

hey are as well inſtructed, judicious, and pru- 
dent a le as exiſt any where in the world, 
all profe 1 * myſelf,” to be lovers of cecono- 
my; and, from the many heavy taxes required 
from them by the neceflities of the ſtate, have 


„ ſurely reaſon to be economical. I ſay it is im- 


poſſible that ſo ſenſible a people, under ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, ſhould have lived ſo long by the ſmo- 


ky, unwholſome, and enormouſly expenſive light 
of candles, if they had really known that they 
might have had as much pure light of the ſun for 
nothing. ö 
lus -: I am, &c. 


- 
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ON MODERN INNOVATIONS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND IN PRINTING. | 


To Noan WEBSTER, JUN. £59. AT HARTFORD- 
” " 2 T ; | ö 


DEAR SIR, 


| I RECEIVED, ſome time ſince, your Difertati- 
ent on the Engliſh Language. It is an excellent 
work, and will be greatly uſeful in turning the 


thoughts of our countrymen to correct writing. 


Pleaſe to accept my thanks for it, as well as for 
the great honour you have done me in its dedi- 
cation. I ought to have made this acknowledge- 
ment ſooner, but much indiſpoſition prevented 
me. | ; 
I cannot but e your zeal for preſerving 
the purity of our language both in its expreſſion 
and pronunciation, and in correcting the popular 
errors ſeveral of our ſtates are continually falling 
into with reſpe& to both. Give me leave to 
mention ſome of them, though poſſibly they may 
already have occurred to you. 1 wiſh, however, 
that in ſome future publication of yours, you 
would ſet a diſcountenancing mark upon them. 
The firſt I remember, isthe word improved. When 
I left New-England in the year 1723, this word 
had never been uſed among us, as far as I know, 
but in the ſenſe of ameliorated, or made better, ex- 
cept once in a very old book of Dr. Mather's, en- 
titled Remarkable Providences. As that man wrote 
a very obſcure hand, I remember -that when I 
read that word in his book, uſed inſtead of the 


word employed, I conjectured that it was an error 


Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1789+ 


of the printer, who had miſtaken a ſhort / in the 
writing for an r, and a y with too ſhort a tail for 
a v, Whereby employed was converted into improv-' 
ed: but when I returned to Boſton in 7733, I 
found this-change had obtained favour, and was 
© then, become common; for I met with it often in 


14 peruling the newſpapers, where it frequently 


made an appearance rather ridiculous. Such, for 
inſtance, as the advertiſement of a country houſe 
to be ſold, which had been many years improved 
2s à tavern; and in the character of a deceaſed 
country gentleman, that he had been, for more 
than thirty years, improved as a juſtice of the peace. 
This uſe of the word improve.1is peculiar to New- 
England, and not to be met with among any 


Other 8 Engliſh, either on this or the 
other ſide 


- 


of the water. 
During my late abſence in France, I find that 
ſeveral other new words have been introduced 
into our parliamentary language. For example, 
I find a verb formed from the ſubſtantive notice. 
I fbould not baue noticed this, were it not that the 
_ eentleman, &c. Alſo another verb, from the ſub- 
| Wave advocate; The gentleman who adyocates, 
or who. has advocated that motion, &c, Another 
from the ſubſtantive eſt, the moſt aukward 
and Mas of t al. 47 The NI hav- 
ing progreſſed, reſolved to adjourn. The word 

pe, Though _ new word, I find uſed 10 4 
new manner, as, The | eos who are, oppoſed 
to this meaſure, to which I have alſo myſelf always 
been oppoſed. If you ſhould happen to be of my 
opinion with reſpect to theſe innovations, you 
will uſe your authority in reprobating them. 
The Latin language, long the vehicle uſed in 
diſtributing knowledge among the different na- 
tions of Europe, is daily more and more neglect- 
eq; and one of the modern tongues, viz. French, 
| ſeems, 


| ern nͤ 
| \ 
ſeems, in point of univerſality, to have ſupplied 
its place. It is ſpoken in all the courts of Eu- 
rope; and moſt of the literati, thoſe even Woo 
do not ſpeak it, have acquired knowledge of it, 
to enable them eafily to read the books that are 
written in it. This gives a confiderable advan- 
tage to that nation. It enables its authors to ĩncul- 
cate and ſpread through other nations, fuch ſen- 
timents and opinions, on important points, as 
are moſt conducive to its intereſts, or which may 
contribute to its reputation, by promoting the 
common intereſts of mankind. It is, aps, 
_ owing to its being written in French, N Vol 
taire's Treatiſe on Toleration has had ſo ſudden 
and ſo t an effect on the bigotry of Europe, 
as almoſt entirely to diſarm it. The general uſe 
of the French language has likewiſe a very ad- 
van us effect on the profits of the bookſelling 
branch of commerce, it being well known, that 
the more copies can be ſold that are ſtruck off 
from one compoſition of types, the profits in- 
creaſe in a much greater proportion than they do 
in making a greater number of pieces in any other Sy 
kind of manufacture. And at preſent there is no 
capital town in Europe without a French book- 
ſeller's ſhop correſponding with Paris. Our En- 


Fea bo fair to obtain the ſecond plate. 


eat body of excellent printed ſermons in our 
language, and the freedom of our writings on 
Political ſubjects, have induced a' great number 
of divines of different ſets and nations, as well 
as gentlemen concerned in public affairs, to ſtudy 5 
it, ſo far at leaſt as to read it. And if we were 
to endeavour the facilitating its progreſs, the 
ſtudy of our tongue might become much more 
general. Thoſe who have employed ſome part 
of their time in learning a new language, muſt 
have frequently obſerved, that while cheir ac- 
ROW Fro: 7 R "quain 
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ee with it was imperfect, diſſiculties, 
mall in themſelves, operated as great ones in ob- 
ſtructing their progreſs. A book, for example, 
inted, or a pronunciation in ſpeaking not 
well articulated, would render a ſentence unin- 
N which from a clear print, or a diſtinct 
ſpeaker, would have been immediately compre- 
bended. If, therefore, we would have the be- 
nefit of ſeeing our language more generally known 
among mankind, we ſhould endeavour to remove 
- all the difficulties, however ſmall, that diſcou- 
rage the learning of it. But I am ſorry to ob- 
0 that, of late years, thoſe difficulties, inſtead 
of being diminiſhed, have been augmented. _ 
In examining the Engliſh books that were print- 
ed between the reſtoration and the acceſſion of 
corge the Second, we may obſerve, that all ſub- 
tives were begun with a capital, in which we 
2nMtated our ich tongue, the German. This 
was more particularly uſeful to thoſe who were 
not well acquainted with the Engliſh, there be- 
ing ſuch a prodigious number of our words that 
are both verbs and ſubſtantives, and ſpelt in the 
ſame manner, though often accented differently 
in pronunciation. This method has, by the fan- 
cy of printers, of late years been entirely laid 
aſide; from an. iden, that ſuppreſſing the capi- 
tals; ſhews the character to greater advantage; 
thoÞ letters, prominent above the line, diſturb. 
ing its even, regular appearance. The effect of 
this change is ſo conſiderable, that a learned man 
of France, who uſed to read our books, though = 
not perfectly acquainted with our language, in 
converſation with me on the ſubject of our au- 
thors, attributed the greater obſcurity he found 
in our” modern — compared with thoſe 
of the period above mentioned, to a change of 
ſtyle for the worſe in our writers; of Which 
| 45 | miſtake 
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miſtake I convinced him, by marking for him 
each | ſubſtantive with a capital, in a paragraph, 
which he then eaſily underſtood, though before 
he could not comprehend it. This ſhews the in- 
convenience of that pretended improvement. 
From the ſame fondneſs for an uniform and 
even appearance of characters in the line, the prin- 
ters Have of late baniſhed alſo the Italic types, in 
which words of importance to be attended to in 
the ſenſe of the ſentence, and words on which an 
emphaſis ſhould be put in reading, uſed to be 
printed. And lately another fancy has induced 
other © printers to uſe the round / inſtead of the 
long one, which formerly ſerved well to diſtin- 
gui a word readily by its varied appearance. 

ertainly the omitting this prominent letter 
makes a line appear more even, but renders it 
leſs immediately legible; as the paring of all men's 
noſes might ſmooth and level their faces, would 
render their phyſiognomies leſs diſtinguiſhable. 
Add to all theſe improvements backwards, ano- 
ther modern fancy, that grey printing is more 
beautiful than black. Hence the Enpliſh new 
books are printed in ſo dim a character as to be 
Tead with difficulty by old eyes, unleſs in a very 
ſtrong light and with 1 glaſſes. Whoever 
compares a yolume of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
printed between the years 1731 and 1740, with 
one' of thoſe printed in the laſt ten years, will be 
convinced of the much greater degree of perſpi- 
cuity given oy than by the grey. Lord 
Cheſterfield pleaſantly remarked this difference to 
Faulkner, the printer of the Dublin Journal, who 
was — making encomiums on his own paper, 
as the moſt complete of any in the world. Bu: | 
Mr. Faulkner,” fays my lord, © don't you think 
<< it might be {till farther improved, by uſing paper 
and ink not quite ſo near of a colour? For all 

I theſe 
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theſe reaſons I cannot but wiſli that our American 
printers, would,-in their editions, avoid theſe fan- 
cied improvements, and. thereby. render their 
works more agreeable to foreigners. in Europe, to 
the great advantage of our elling commerce. 
_ | Farther, to be more ſenſible. of the advanta 
of clear and diſtinct printing, let us conſider 
aſſiſtance it affords in reading well aloud to an 
( un pe In fo doing the eye generally flides 
N three or four words before the voice. If 
fight. clearly diſtinguiſhes what the coming 
words are, it gives time to order the modulation 
of the voice to expreſs them properly. But if 
they are obſcurely printed, or diſguiſed by omit- 
ting the capitals and long /s, or otherwiſe, the 
raps is apt to modulate wrong; and finding he 
has done ſo, he is obliged to go back and begin 
the ſentence again; which leſlzns the pleaſure of 
the. hearers. This leads mg to mention an old 
error in our mode of printing. We are ſenſible 
that when a queſtion is met with in the reading, 
there ĩs a proper variation to be uſed in the ma- 
nagement of the voice. We have, therefore, a 
bangt called an interrogation, affixed. to the 
queſtion, in order to diſtinguiſh it. But this is 
abſurdly placed at its end, ſo that the reader does 
not. diſcover it till he finds that he has wrongly 
madulated his voice, and is therefore obliged to 
begin again the ſentence. To prevent this, the 
Spaniſh printers, more ſenſibly, place an interro - 
gation at the beginning, as well as at the end of 
the queſtion, We have another error of the ſame 
kind in printing plays, where ſomething often 
occurs that is marked as ſpoken, a/ide, the 
word afide is placed at the end of the ſpeech, when 
it aught to precede it, as a direction to the reader, 
that he may govern, his voice accordingly. The 


practice of our ladies in meeting ſive or gte 
ther, 
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ther, to form little buſy parties. where each is 
employed in ſome uſeful work, while one reads 
to them, is ſo commendable in itſelf, that it de- 
ſerves the attention of authors and printers to 
make it as pleaſing as poſſible, both to the reader 


and hearers. 5 F 
My beſt wiſhes attend you, being with ſincere 
eſteem, 
„ Hp TY urn | a 
Lour moſt obedient and : a; 
| _ 3 A * e f | 1-8 
very humble ſervant, was ia iq : 
FPS YO O's | 3 4.2 


B. FRANKLIN, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF. THE HIGHEST COURT OF JUDI- 
CATURE IN PENNSYLYANIA, VIZ. 


THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 


g POWER OF THIS COURT- 


\ 


Ir may receive and promulgate accuſations of 
all kinds, againſt all perſons and characters amon 

the citizens of the ſtate, and even againſt a 

inferivr courts ; and may judge, ſentence, and 
condemn to infamy, not only private individuals, 
but public bodies, &c. with or without enquiry 
or hearing, at the court's diſcretion. 1 


In whoſe favour, or for whoſe emolument this court 
, eftabliſhed. / 

In favour of about one citizen in five hundred 
who by education, or practice in ſcribbling, 
has acquired a tolerable ſtyle as to grammar and 
conſtruction, ſo as to bear printing; or who is 

fleſſed of a preſs and a few types. This five 

undredth part of the citizens have the privilege 
of accuſing and abuſing. the other four hundred 
and ninety-nine parts, at their pleaſure ; or they 
may hire out their pen and preſs to others, for 
that purpoſe. 


Practice of this court. 4, 

It is not governed by any of the rules of the 
common courts of law. The accuſed is allowed 
no grand jury to judge of the truth of the accu. 
ſation before it is publicly made; nor is the name 
of the accuſer made known to him ; nor has he 

an 


* 
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an unity of — the witneſſes 
him, for they are kept in the dark, as. in 
the Spanilh . of inquiſition. Nor is 
any petty jury of 3 ſworn. to try 
truth of the e The , proceedings are 
ſometimes ſo at an _ good, citizen 
may find him id, uddenly and 3 
= and in the ſame morning ju 
condemned, and ſentence pronounce lt 
8 that he is a. rogue and 2 villain, _ Yet if an 
cer of this court 17 ack, hteſt check 
1 in this his office, he claims imme · 
diately the rights of a free citizen by the 8 
tion, oy demands to know his accuſer, to con- 
front the 3 105 to Ka . 
jury of his peers. 


The 3 fi its 55 


It is Gaid to be founded on an article in 
' the ſtate conſtitution, which eſtabliſhed the li- 
berty of the preſs a liberty which ev 
Pennſylvanian would fight and die for, thou 
few of us, I believe, have diſtin& ideas of its 
nature and extent. It ſeems, indeed, ſomewhat 0 
like the liberty af the preſs, that felons have, 
by the common law of England before conviction; 
that is, to be either preſſed to death or d. 
If, by the liberty of the preſs, were underſtood - 
merely the liberty of diſcuſſing the propriety 
228 meaſures and political opinions, let 
ve as much of it as you pleaſe; but if it 
means the liberty of affronting, calumniating, 
and defaming one another, Tt for my part, 
own myſelf willing to part with my * of it, 
whenever our legiſlators ſhall pleaſe ſo to alter 
the law; and fhall cheerfully conſent to ex- 
| change my liberty of abuſi — for the pri- 
. wvilege of not being ab abuſed myſelf. Fa 
| By 
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pi this cot is commiſſoned or mg: 
It 17 not by any commiſſion from the ſupreme 
| fe tive council, who might previouſly judge 
| 7 the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c. 'of 
| the perſon to be appointed to this great truſt, 
of deciding upon the characters an fame 
of the citizens: for this court is above that 
7 Tow ma accuſe, judge, and condemn 
pleaſure. - or is it hereditary, as is the 
| 5 rt 5 dernier reſort in the peerage of England. 
But any man who can procute pen, ink, and 
. 2 75 with a” preſs,” a few types, and a buge 

| f blacking pale may commiſſionate himſe 
l 15 court 1s immediately eftabliſhed in the 
plenary poſſeſſion and exerciſe of its rights. For 
if you * the leaſt complaint of the judge's 
conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your 
face wherever he meets you: and beſides tearing 
your private character to ſplinters, marks you 
out for the odium of 2 as — m? 

0 the liberty of the preſs. © 


Of the natural fupport of this rh 


| | Its ſupport is founded in the depravity of fach 
winds as have not been mended © $i. pre omg 


1 by ood education. 
8 


nee is a ut in . Feber 
Of loudly unn his Kr prre 5 . 
Hence,” WN 
4 N wings, immortal ſcandals fly, 
ile virtuous actions are nt born an "Ale. 
wet, gs Dx rb x. 
"Whoever: feels bann in hearing a character 
of his neighbour, will feel a ure in the 
* And of thoſe who, MOOD to riſe 
| to 


M ; 
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to diſtinction by their virtues, are happy if others 
can be depreſſed to a level with themſelves, there 
are a number ſuſſicient in every great town to main- 


tain one of theſe courts by their ſubſcription. A 


ſhrewd obſerver once ſaid, that in walking the 
ſtreets of a ſlippery morning, one might ſee 
where the gooud-natured people lived, by the 
aſhes thrown on the ice before the doors : probably 


he would have formed a different conjecture of 
the temper of thoſe whom he might find engaged 


in ſuch ſubſcriptions, _ 3 
"Of the checks proper to be eſtabliſhed againſt the abuſes 
e power in thoſe courts. . 


bs Hitherto there are none. But ſince ſo much 
has been written and publiſhed on the federal con- 


-Aitution ; and the neceſſity of checks, in all 


other parts of good government, has been ſo 
clearly and learnedly explained, I find myſelf 
ſo far enlightened. as to ſuſpect ſome check may 
be proper in this part alſo: but I have been at 
a loſs to imagine any that may not be conſtrued 
an infringement of the ſacred liberty of the 

eſs. At length, however, I think I have 


found one, that, inſtead of diminiſhing general 


liberty, ſhall augment it; which is, by reſtoring 
to the people a ſpecies of liberty of which they 
have been deprived by our laws, I mean the 


+ liberty of the cudgel! In the rude ſtate of ſociety 


prior to the exiſtence of laws, if one man gave 
another ill- language, the affronted perſon might 
return it by a box on the ear; and if repeated, by 
a good drubbing ; and this without offending 
againſt any law: but now the right of making 
ſuch returns is denied, and they are puniſhed as 
breaches of the peace, while the right of abu- 
ſing ſeems to remain in full force ; the laws 
made againſt it being rendered ineffectual by the 
. liberty of the preſs. | | 

P 2 My 
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propoſal then is, to leave the liberty of 
ty 255 untouched, to be exerciſed in its 
1 force, and vigour, but to permit 
8 y of the cndgel to 0 with it, puri paſſt. 
us, my fellow citizens, i an impudent writer 
A your reputation——dearer perhaps to you 
chan your life, 2nd puts his nic to the cha 
you way go. to him as opetily, and break 
"begs, i be comets kitaſelf behind the printer, 
you can tievertheleſs diſcover who he is, 
you may, in like manner way-lay him in - Sin 
K attack him behind, and give 
good drubbing. If your adyerfary Wa 
. 88 * abuſe PE _ effec- 
| on ire awncy ers n 
than Amel, its afiſt you in giving him ith a 
more effectual drubbing. Thus far 17 
Proſect, is to private reſentmetit and retribution. 
ut if the public mould ever happen to be 
oath, as it -onght to be, with the conduct 
of fuch writers, I would not adviſe proceeding 
ittinjediately to "theſe extremities, but that we 
oula in moderation content Gurſelves with 
Hog and feathering, and tofling them in a 
"blanket; * 
ft, however, it thould be thought that this 
propoſal of mine may diſturb the public peace, 
vid then ht 1222 Tecotamend to our 
egiſlators to take 2 conſideration of both 
Uberties, that of the preſs, and that of the 
cudgel; and by an e hw mark their 
extent and limits: and, at the fame time that 
they ſecure the perfon of 'a citizen from aſſaults, 
they would likewiſe 9 for the ſecurity of 
"Ris * 
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Sou E wit of old ſuch wits of old there were 
Whoſe hints ſhow'd meaning, whoſe alluſions care, 
By one brave ſtroke to mark all human-kind, 
Call'd clear blank paper ev'ry infant mind; 

When ſtill, as opening ſenſe her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a ſeal, or vice a blot. 


The thought was happy, pertinent, and true; 
Methinks a genius might the plan purſue, | 
I (can you pardon my preſumption), I— 

No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 


Various the papers various wants p 
The wants of faſhion, elegance, and uſe, 
Men are as various: and, if right I ſcan, 
Each ſort of paper repreſents ſome man, 


Pray note the fop—half If powder and half lace— 
Nice, as a bandbox were his dwelling · place: 
He's the gilt-paper, which apart you ſtore, 

And lock from yulgar hands in the ſerutoire. 


Mechanics, ſervants, farmers, and ſo forth, 
Are copy-paper, of inferior worth ; 
Leſs priz'd, more uſeful, for your deſk decreed, 
Free to all pens, ard prompt at ev'ry need, 


The wretch whom av'rice bids to pinch and ſpare, 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
2 brown. paper ; ſuch as pedlars chooſe 
Lo wrap up wares, which better men will uſe. 


Take next the miſer's contraſt, who deſtroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him ? Yes, throug 


He's a true /inbing-paper, paſt all doubt. 
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The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems this fide always right, and that Rark nonght ; 
He foams with cenſure; with applauſe he raves—-. 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He ll want no type his weakneſs to proclaim, 
While ſuch a "Ss as das, has a name. 


The haſty lem whoſe blood runs s bigh, 
Who picks a quarrel, if you ſtep awry, 
Who can't a jeſt, or hint, or look endure : 
What's he ? What? een 


What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all? 
Them and their works in the ſame claſs * ; 
Ta ave the mare ee n | | 


Obſerve the aaa; inen fret, 
She's fair wvhite-paper, an unſullied ſheer ; . 
On which the happy man whom fate ordains, 
May write his name, and take her for his {ous 


One inſtance more, and only one I'll an | 
Tis the great man who ſcorns a little thing, 


g 


* 


Whoſe thoughts, whoſe deeds, whoſe maxims are his own, 


Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone: 
True genuine royal-papey is his breaſt ; 
Of all the kinds moſt precious, pureſt, beſt, 


it 


ON 
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I aw apprehenſive that 1 ſhall not Ye! able to 
find leiſure for making all the diſquiſitions and 


experiments which would be deſirable” on this 


ſubject. I muſt, therefore, content myſelf with 
a = remarks. 

e ſpecific gravity of ſome human bodies, in 
ee to that of water, has been examined 
by M. Robinſon, in our philoſophical Tranſati- 
ons, volume 50, page 30, for the Si 1757. 
He aſſerts, that fat perſons with {mall bones HoaF 
moſt eafily upon water.. 

The diving bell is accurately aeſerived ine our 
TranſaQions. 2 6 
When I was a boy, I made two oval 
each about ten inches long, and fix bro wich 


à hole for the thumb, in order to retain it 'faſt in 


© the palm of my hand. They much reſemble a 
painter's pallets.” In ſwimming T puſhed the 
edges of theſe forward, and 1 the water 
with their flat furkaces as I drew them back. I 
remember I ſwam faſter means of theſe pallets, 
but they fatigued my wriſts. I alſo fitted to the 
ſoles of my feet a kind of ſandals; but I was not 
fatisfied with them, becauſe 1 obſerved that the 
ſtroke is partly given by the inſide of the feet and 
fe ancles, and not entirely with che ſoles of the 
n 
We have here waiſtcoats for farting, which 
are made of double fail-doth; with fmall n 
of cork quilted in between them. 


* Tranſlator of Dr. Franklin's works into > French. 
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I know nothing of the ſcaphandre of M. de la 


I = by experience that it is a great comfort 
_. to a ſwimmer, who has a conſiderable diſtance to 
5 go, to turn Hitnſelf ſometimes on his back, and 
1 to vary in other reſpects the means of procuring 

: 8 motion. | | 
When he is ſeized with the cramp in the leg, 
the method of dri ing, it away 1s to give to the 
affected 3 fad en, vigorous, and violent 

weck; — 43 may do in the air as he ſwims 

on his back. . 22 


ed. with great difficulty. A copious draught of 
: cold water, in ſimilar circumſtances, is frequent- 
ly attended with the ſame effe& in North Ame- 

Tica- | 


lleeps co | 
pact 5 ardent heat of ſummer. Perhaps the pores 
being cleanſed, the inſenſible perſpiration increa- 
ſes and occaſions this coolneſs.— It is certain that 
much 9 = is the means of ſtopping a diar- 
rhœa, nd even of producing. 2 conſtipation. 
With means who do not know * to 
3 Wim, 
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fim, or who are affected with a diarrhea at a 
ſeaſon which does not 8 7 them to on 
exerciſe, a warm bath, by cleanſing 14S, „ 
ing the ſkin, is found very falutary, and often 
25 a radical cure. I ſpeak from my own ex- 
perience, frequently repeated, and that of others 
to whom I have recommended this W 

You will not be diſpleaſed if I conclude theſe 
haſty remarks by informing you, that as 
the ordinary method of ſwimming is reduced to 
the a& of rowing with the arms and legs, and is 
conſequently a laborious and fatiguing operation 
when the ſpace of water to be croſſed is conſide- 
rable; there is a method in which a ſwimmer may 

to great diſtances with much facility, by 
means of a fail. This diſcovery I fortunately made 
by accident, and in the following manner. 

When I was a boy I amuſed myſelf one day 
with flying a paper kite; and approaching the 
bank of a pond, which was near a mile broad, I 
tied the ſtring to a ſtake, and the kite aſcended 
to a very conſiderable. height above the pond, 
while I was ſwimming. In a little time, bein 
 defirous of amuſing myſelf with my kite, an 
enjoying at the fame time the pleaſure of ſwim- 
ming, I returned; and looſing from the flake 
the firing with the little ſtick which was faſtened 
to it, vent again into the water, where I found, 
that, lying on my back and holding the ſtick in 
my hands, I was drawn along the . of the 
water in a very agreeable manner. Having then 
engaged another boy to carry my clothes round 
the pond, to a place which I pointed out to him 
on the other fide, I began to croſs the pond with 
my kite, which carried me quite over without 
the leaſt fatigue, and with the greateſt pleaſure 
imaginable, I was only obliged occaſionally to 
halt a little in my courſe, and reſiſt its * 
7 A 
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when jt appeared that, by 4 Ing quick, 


I lowered the kite too much; by doing which. 
occaſionally I made it riſe again,—] have never 
_ that time practiſed this ſingular mode of ſwim- 

„though I think it not impoſſible to croſs 
in in this manner from Dover to Is, The pac- 
ket-boat, however, is ſtill preferable, 


* 7 
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NEW MODE Or BATHING. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS TO M. DUBQURG. 


* 


Londen, July 28, 1763. 


1 GREATLY approve the epithet which you 
give, in your letter of the 8th of June, to the 
new method of treating the ſmall pox, which 
you call the zonic of bracing method: I will take 
occaſion, from it, to mention a practice to which 
I have accuſtomed myſelf. You know the cold 
bath has "= been in vogue here as a tonic; but 
the ſhock of the cold water has always appeared 
to me, generally ſpeaking, as too violent, and I 
have found it much more agreeable. to my con- 
ſtitution to bathe in another element, I mean 
cold air. With this view I riſe early almoſt 
every morning, and fit in my chamber without 
any clothes whatever, half an hour or an hour, 


according to the ſeaſon, either reading or wri- | 


ting. This practice is not, in the le inful, 
but; on the contrary, agreeable; and if 11 
to bed afterwards, before I dreſs myſelf, as ſome- 
times happens, I make a ſupplement to my night's 
reſt of one or two hours of the moſt pleaſing 


ſleep that can be 5 e I find no ill conſe- 


quences whatever reſulting from it, and that at 
leaſt it does not injure my health, if it does not 
in fact contribute much to its preſervation.—1 


ſhall therefore call it for the future a bracing or 
tonic bath. : 93 
N 


March 
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1 15 March 10, 1773. 
I ſhall not attempt to explain why damp 
clothes occafion colds, rather than wet ones, be- 
cauſe I doubt the fact; I imagine that neither 


the one nor the other contribute to this effect, 


and that the cauſes of colds are totally indepen- 
dent of wet and even of cold. I propoſe writ- 
ing a ſhort paper on this ſubject, the firſt mo- 


ment of leiſure J have at my diſpoſal.— In the 


mean time I can only ſay, that get's ſome ſuſ- 
picions that the common notion, which attributes 
o cold the property of ſtopping the pores and 
obſtructing perſpiration, was ill founded, I en- 
gaged a young phyſician, who is making ſome 
experiments with Sanctorius's balance, to eſti. 
mate the different proportions of his perſpiration, 
when remaining one hour quite naked, and ano- 
ther warmly clothed. He purſued the experi. 
ment in this alternate manner for eight hours 


ſucceſſively, and found his perſpiration almoſt 


double during thaſe hours in which he was 


. y 1 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GENERALLY 
PAEVATLUING DOCTRINES' OF LIFE 
| AN DEATH. 


TO THE SAME. 


Your obſervations on the cauſes of death, 
and the experiments which you propoſe for re- 


calling to life thoſe who appear to be killed by 


lightning, demonſtrate equally your ſagacity and 
+ mrs It appears that the dofrines — life 

and death, in general, are yet but little under- 

Rood, 4 

A toad buried in ſand will live, it is faid, un- 
til the ſand becomes petrified; and then, being 
incloſed in the ſtone, it may ſtill live for we 
know not how-many ages. The facts which are 
cited in ſupport of this opinion, are too numer- 
'6us and too circumſtantial not to deſerve a cer - 
tain degree of credit. As we are accuſtomed to 
ee all the animals with which we are acquainted 
eat und drink, it appears to us difficult to con- 
ceive how a toad can be ſupported in ſuch a 
dungeon. But if we reflect, that the neceſſity 
of nouriſhment, which animals experience in 
their ordinary ſtate, proceeds from the continual 
'waſte of their ſubſtance by perſpiration; it will 
appear leſs incredible, that ſome animals in a 
torpid ſtate, perſpiring leſs. becauſe they uſe no 
exerciſe, ſhould have leſs need of aliment ; and 
that others, which are covered with ſcales or 
ſhells, which ſtop perſpiration, ſuch as land and 
ſea turtles, ſerpents, and ſome ſpecies of fiſh, 
ſhould be able to ſubſiſt a conſiderable time with- 


out 


— 
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out any nouriſhment whatever.—A plant, with 
its flowers, fades. and dies immediately, if ex- 
poſed to the air without having its roots im- 
merſed in a humid ſoil, from which it may draw 
a ſufficient quantity of moiſture, to ſupply that 


which exhales from its ſubſtance, and is carried 


off continually by the air. Perhaps, however, 
if it were buried in quickfilver, it might preſerve, 
for a conſiderable 1 of time, its vegetable 


life, its ſmell and colour. If this be the caſe, it 


might prove a commodious method of tranſport- 
ing from diſtant conntries thoſe delicate plants 


which are unable to ſuſtain the inclemency of 


the weather at fea, and which require particular 


care and attention. 


I have ſeen an inſtance of common flies pre- 
ſerved in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar. They 
had been drowned in-Madeira wine, apparently 
about the time when it was bottled in Virgini 

of one 


to be ſent to London. At the openin 


of the bottles, at the houſe of a friend where I 


was, three drowned flies fell into the firſt glaſs 


which was filled. Having heard it 1 


that drowned flies were capable of being revived 
by the rays of the ſun, I propoſed ing the 
experiment upon thefe. They were therefore 
expoſed to the ſun, upon a ſieve which had been 
employed to ſtrain: thera out of the wine. In 
leſs than three hours two of them began by de- 


grees to recover life. They commenced by ſome 


convulſive motions in the thighs, and at length 


they raiſed themſelves upon their legs, wiped 


their eyes with their fore feet, beat and bruſhed 
their wings with their hind feet, and ſoon after 
began to fly, finding themſelves in Old England, 
without knowing how they came thither. The 
third continued lifeleſs until ſun- ſet, when, lo- 
ſing all hopes of him, he was thrown * ' 
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I wiſh it were poſlible, from this inſtance, to 
invent a method of embalming drowned perſons, 
in ſuch a manner that they might be recalled to 
life at any period, however diſtant; for having 
a very ardent deſire to ſee and obſerve the ſtate ' 
of America an hundred 2 hence, I ſhould - 
prefer, to an ordinary death, the being immerſed 
in a caſk of Madeira wine, with a few friends, 
until that time, then to be recalled to life by the 
ſolar warmth of my dear country! But ſince, in 
all probability, we live in an age too early, and 
too near the infancy of ſcience, to ſee ſuch an 
art brought in our time to its perfection, I mult, 
for the preſent, content myſelf with the treat, 
which you are ſo kind as to promiſe me, of the 
reſurrection of a fowl or a tùrkey- cock. ; 


* 
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PRECAUTIONS TO BE USED. BY./THOSE - 


+ WHO ARE ABOUT TO UNDERTAKE 
\ A SEA VOYAGE. . 0 


Wurm you intend to take a long yoya 
nothing is better than to keep it a ſecret till the 
moment of your departure. Without this, you 
will be continually interrupted and tormented by 
| viſits from friends and acquaintances, who nof 
* n 
Fi make you forget a thouſand things which you 
wiſh to remember; ſo that when you are em- 
barked, and fairly at ſea, you recollect, with 
much uneaſineſs, affairs which you have not ter- 
minated, accounts that you have not ſettled, and 
a number of things which you propoſed to carry 
with you, and which you find the want of every * 
moment. Would it not be attended with the 
a | beſt conſequences to reform ſuch a cuſtom, and 
_—. to ſuffer a traveller, without deranging him, to 
a make his preparations in quietneſs, to ſet apart 
à few days, when theſe are finiſhed, to take 
leave of his friends, and to receive their good 
| wiſhes for his happy return ? y 
0 It is not always in one's power to chooſe a 
; captain; though great part of the pleaſure and 
happineſs of the paſſage depends upon this choice, 
and though one muſt for a time be conſined to 
his company, and be in ſome meaſure under his 
command. If he is a ſocial ſenfible man, oblig- 
ing, and of a good diſpoſition, . you will be 1o 
much the happier. One ſometimes meets with 
people of this deſcription, but they are not com- 
mon; however, if yours be not of this number, 
if he be a good feaman, attentive, * 
ve 
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ſe with the reſt, for theſe are the moſt ef- 


ſential qualiti 
ne lay have; your agres: 
ment with-hirmp to 22 proviſions 
on board for tlie uſe of the — —.— 


to have ſome private ſtore; hic yo 
may make uſe of occaſignally. vou o ht, there- 
fore, tb provide good: water, that the ſhip 
being often bad; but you muſt put it into bottles, 
without when 'yod 5 — e preſerve it 

| pr You! t alſo to carry with vou good 
ound — chocolate, wine of that ſort 

whic you like beſt, cyder, dried raiſitis, altiorids, 


MN hire; eitrons, rum, di in 
a pon —— bende War re- 


guard to 2 rye is almoſt! uſeleſs to carry any 


with you, un ou reſolve to undertake the 
office of feeding And futtening them yourſelf. 


With the” little” care which is taken of them on 


board-ſhip,” they'are atmoſt an ſickly; and cheir 
flefly is as tough a8 leather. 

All ſailors entertain an opinion. which bir un: 
| doubtediy originated formerly: from a” want of 
water, and when it has bee fotind neceſſary to 
be ſparingſof it, that poultry never xhow when 

cu have draiſle enough; and that wen water 
is given' them at difcretion, they generally kill 
thetuſelves by drinking beyond meafure. In c 
ſequenee of this opitiion, they give them wüter 
onty once in ted days, and even then in mall 
quantities : but as they pour this water into 
troughs inclining on one fide; which” occaſions 
it· to run to the lower part, it thence” it hip 


that they art obliged to mount one upon the 'back” _ 


of anotfier in order to reach it; and there are 
ſome” wich cannot eve dip their beaks in it. 
Tung; 5 tantalized and tormented” by 
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active i the maſtagemnt of lis veſſel, vou mut 
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part is equally dirty. Hence comes the proverb 
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thirſt, they are unable to digeſt their food, which 
is very dry, and they ſoon fall ſick and die. Some 


of them are found thns every morning, and are 
thrown into the ſea ; whilt thoſe which are kill- 


ed for the table are ſcarcely fit to be eaten. Te 


remedy this inconvenience, it will be neceſſary 
to divide their troughs into ſmall compartments, 
in ſuch a manner that each of them may be capa- 


ble of containing water; but this is feldom or 


never done; On this account, ſheep and hogs' 
aro to be conſidered xs the beſt proviſion 


that one can have at ſea; mutton there being in 


neral very good, and pork excellent. | 
* may happen that ſome of the proviſions and 
ſlores which P have recommended may become 
almoſt-uſeleſs, by the care which the captain has 
taken to lay in a proper Rock; but in ſuch a caſe 
you may diſpoſe of it to relieve the poor paſſen- 
gers, W Zieh for their paſſage, are ſtow- 
ed among the common ſailors, and have no right 
to the captain's proviſions, except ſuch part of 
them as is uſed for feeding the crew. Theſe paſ- 
ſengers are ſometimes ſick, melancholy, and de- 
jected ; and there are often women and children 
among them, neither ef whom have any oppor- 
tunit of procuring choſe things - whieh I have 
mentioned, and of which, perhaps, they have 


' the greateſt need. By diſtributing amongſt them 


A ofyour ſuperfluity, you may be of the 
| _ aſkſtance to them. You may reſtore their 
kealth, fave. their lives, and in ſhort render them 
happy; which always affords the livelieſt ſenſa- 
tion to a feeling mind. n 
* _ diſagrreable thing at 2 is the cook- 
ery; for there is not, properly ſpeaking, any 
profeſſed cook „ The worſt Aale is a 
nerally choſen for that purpoſe, who for the moſt 


uſed 
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uſed among the Engliſh failors, that God ſends 
meat, and 72 Devil, ſendi cou. Thoſe, however, 
who have à better opinion of Providence, will 
think otherwiſe. Knowing that ſea air, and the 
exerciſe or motion which they receive from the 
rolling of the ſhip, have a wonderful, effect in 
whetting the appetite, they will ſay, that Provi- a 
dence has given ſailors bad cooks to prevent them | 
from eating too much; or that knowing they 
would have bad cooks, he has given them a — 
appetite to prevent them from dying with hun- 
r. However, if you have no confidence in 
ſe ſuceours of Providence, vou may yourſelf, 
with a lamp and a boiler, by the help of a little 
ſpirits of wine, 1 1 ſome food, ſuch as ſoup, 
haſh, &c. A ſmall oven made of tin-plate is not 
a bad piece of furniture: your ſervant may roaſt 
in it a piece of mutton or pork. If you are ever 
tempted to eat ſalt beef, which is often very good, 
you will find that cyder is the beſt liquor to quench 
the thirſt generally cauſed. by ſalt meat or 
Ys Sea-biſcuit, whach 4 oy hard for the | 
teeth of ſome people, may be ſoftened by ſteeping 0 
it; but bread Aae balæed is the beſt — — 
made of good loat-bred.cut into ſlices, and baked, 
a ſecond time, it readily imbibes water, becomes 
ſoft, and is eaſily digeſted: it conſequently forms 
excellent 4 much ſuperior: to that of 
biſcuit, which has not been ferm ente. 
I muſt here obſerve, that this double-baked 
bread was originally the real biſcuit prepared to 
keep at ſea; for the word biſcuit, in French, ſig- 
nifies twice baked . Peaſe often boil badly, and 
do not become ſaft; in ſuch a caſe, by putting 
a two. pound ſliot into the kettle, the rolling ot 
the veſſel, by means of this bullet, will convert 
the peaſe into a kind of porridge, like muſtard. 
* It is derived from bis again, and cit baked. 
Q.2 Haviog 
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often feen fon en rt upon the 

— 15. im broad loops when own ont on 

fide by" the rolling or the eſe, I haye 

Wine chat our tin men would make our ſoup- 
bafdns with ee ene; forming 

fmall plates; proper, for contaibing: for We 

perſon "only. "BY. this "diſpoſition, the ſoup, in 

e roll, would Rot be thrown out 

—_— and would not fall into the breaſts 


— — table; and ſcald the in. yas. - 


Z —— you! with theſe cw. of little imp. 
tanet, permit me now to conclu 


nes "with, 
navi f 
tion is” ed ofily for tranſ- 
rovi om one 'country, 
where they Abound, t another where they are 
wanting; wheh by this i it prev Ab Cty famines which 
— — and'ſ6 fata before it was inven- 
ted aud becum ſo common; we cannot help con- 
it as one of thoſe arts os contribute 
d.—But when it 
Nef no utility, or 
uncertain — 


ne 


ral veflections upon 
| B WWten nac -_ 


porting nec 


is employed t6'tratiſport thing 
arkicles Werey of lifxdry, it i 


thi dvants reſulting from it arg fulkcient,” to 
cotinterbalante the misfortungn ! it W by 
expoſing che lives" of fo many individuals upon 


the waſt Gcean. And when Tt | uſed to pltinder 
veſſels and "tranſport ſlaves, it is evidently only' 
the dreadfiil — increaſing thoſe calamities 
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One ig aſtoniſhied to thine oh this number of 
veſſels and men who are daily. expoſed in going 
to bring ten from China, coffee from Arabia, FM 
ſugar kgs from America f alf cogimodi- 
2 Which our anceſtors lived very well without. 

The ſugar trade employs: neatly 4 tho Hand' vel. 
ame N 
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per. Wich regard to _ 3 little 
can be_ faid; and, to ſugar, Wy 
much more merito e , . 0 in 
the momentary pleaſure which we receive — 
drinking it once 1 twice a- day in our tea, than 
to — yy the numherleſs crüeltie are 
continually exerciſed in order to — us? 

A pare: French moraliſt ſaid, that, when 
he conſidered the Ro which we foment j in 
n cat number who of c 
e eſe t N 8 multitude of thgk | 
etches who gle in their, pallag, by diſeaſe, bad 

14 bad proviſions; an and laſtly, how man 
25 by the cruel treatment the) 7 With 1 
à ſtate of Tavery;. 575 * lie a + ff ugar, 
could not help e to be covered TE | 
9 of human ing <0 5 Bad he added to 

eſe conſiderations the which we on 

inſt one 1 to NI. and retake the iſlands 
api produce this commodity, 6 ud not have 
ſeen the lugar x ſimply 155 wu Koga, e would 


have 1 if entirely | 
Tice 1 155 wake the "orig 12 5 of 5 8 


ene 


ienna, Set t are . T7 | 

dred leagues diſtant from the xr A pound of 

wen th , Indeed, colts the former not only the | price 

ey give for 15 but alſo what ey pay 

in taxes, * to ſupport thole fleets Fog 721 | 
mies which {erve to Af d . the c ohn. 
tries that th Fe. . 
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ON LUXURY, IDLENESS, AND. INDUSTRY : 
y 0-07 $'> (pap > 1 = | 4 « 
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+ From: a Letter io Benjamin Vaughan, E. 
Nen en 


, Tris wonderful how prepoſterouſly the affairs 
of this world are managed. Naturally one would 
imagine, that the intereſt of a few. individuals 
ſhould give way to general intereſt ; but indi- 
viduals manage their affairs with ſo much more 
„den induſtry, and addreſs, than the pub. 
ic do. theirs, that general intereſt moſt commonly 
gives way to particular. We aſſemble parlia- 
ments and councils, to have the benefit of their 
collected wiſdom ; but we. neceflarily have, at 
the ſame. time, the inconvenience of their col- 
lected paſſions, prejudices, and private intereſts. 
By the help of theſe,” artful men overpower 
their wiſdom, and dupe its poſleffors: and if 
we may judge by the acts, arrets, and edits, 
All the world over, for regulating commerce, an 
rm id of great men is the greateſt fool upon 
I baye not yet, indeed, thought of a remedy 
for luxury. I am not ſure that in a great ſtate 
it is capable of a remedy ; nor that the evil is in 
itſelf always ſo great as it is repreſented. "Sup- 
poſe we include in the definition of luxury all 
, unneceſſary expence, and then let us conſider 
whether laws to prevent ſuch expence are poſſible 
to be executed in a great country, and whether, 
»  Prefent member of parliament for the borough of 


Calne, in Wiltſhire, between whom and our author there 
ſubliſted a very cloſe friendſhip,” +9 « + 10 
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if they could be executed, our people generally 
would be happier, or even richer. 1s not the 
Hope of being one day able to purchaſe and en- 

y luxuries,” a great {pur to labour and induſtry? 
4 not Joxury therefore produce more than it 
-conſumes; if, without arm 2 ſpur, people would 
be, as they. are natural enough 7 tined to be, 
122 and indalent? To le ſe I remember 
2 circumſtance} The fkipper of a ſhallop, em- 
ployed between Cape-May and Philadelphia, had 
done us ſome ſmall ſervice, for which he refuſed 
to be paid. My wife underſtanding that He had 
A daughter, ſent her a 2 of a newaſhioned 
cap. Three years after, this —_— being at 
Houſe with an' old r of ape-May, — 
ſenger, he mentioned th ng how much 
his daughter had been the ap, Tee 3 m_ 

86 ** (fd he) it proved a Fer cap to our con 

<«. gation,” —How ſo “! When my daughter 
appeared with it at meeting, it was fo much 
«« admired, that all the girls reſolved to get ſuch 
- * caps from Philadelphia; and my and I 

« * uted that the whole could not have coſt 
12 lefs & than a hundred pounds,” —* True (ſaid 
<« the farmer), but you do not tell all the ſtory. 
« T think the cap Was neverthelefs an advantage 
35 to us; for it was the firſt thing that put our 

irls upon knitting worſted _— for fale at 
hiladelphia, that they might have where. 
* withal to buy caps ard ribbons there; and 
& you know that ” fairy has continyed, 
and is likely to continue and increaſe * 4 
% much 3 value, and anſwer better 
* poſes.“ — Upon t the whole, I was more recon- 
ciled to this little piece of luxury, ſince not only 
the girls were made happier by having fine caps, - 
- but the W by the ſupply” of youu 
miktens. "A 
In 
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1 een e of luxury. may de 

be a, i „in e it is à private 
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56 855 its linen, Fo gay Ar th 
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FE 
exein does it differ from the ſo 1 
family ſtarve, and ſells his clothes to buy drink 7 
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2 Way gur vie to the iſlands for 
| ſubſtantial neceſſaries of lifo 

a . t we have plenty, and hve; 
| ugh, by being loberer, we 


LE thy of foreſt land we have. yet 
put in order for cultivation, wil 
— a long time keep the body of our nation labg-, 
1 24, Eugal Forming an. opinion of our 
ers, by what is ſeen among 
the ens of the ſea - ports, is judging n 


an improper ſample. The people of the trading 
towns may be rich and luxurious, while the 
country ꝓoſſoſſes all the virtues that tend to pr 
mote happineſs and public proſperity. Thoſe 
towns art not much regarded by the country; 
they are hardly conſidered as an eſſential part of 
the States; and the experience of the laſt war 
has ſhewn, that their being in the poſſeſſion of 
the enemy did not neceſſarily draw on the ſub- 
jection of the country; which bravely continued 
to maintain its fraedom and independence not- 
withſtanding. | i þ ] 
It has been computed by ſome political arith- 
metician, that if cvery man and woman would 
work for four hours each day on {ſomething uſe- 
ful, that labour would produce ſufficient to pro- 
cure all the neceſſaries and comforts of life; want 
and miſery would be baniſhed out of the world, 
and the reſt of the twenty four hours might be 
leiſure and pleaſur 88 Ne | „ Wes 
What occaſions then ſo much want and miſery? 
It is the employment of men and women in 
works that produce neither the neceſſaries nor 
conveniences of lite, who, with thoſe who do 
nothing, eonſume neceſſaries raiſed by the labo- 


rious. To explain this: | ANN 
be fiſt elements of wealth are obtained by 
labour, from the earth and waters. I have land; 
and raiſe corn. With this, if I feed a fami 
that does nothing, my corn will be conſumed, 
and at the end of the year I Zhall be no richer 
than I was at the beginning. But if, while I 
feed them, I employ them, fome in ſpinning, 
others in making brizks, &c. for building, the 
value of my corn wilt be arrefted and remain 
With me, and at the end of the year we may all 
be better clothed and better lodged. And if, in- 
ſtead of employing a man 1 feed in making 
"1 | bricks, 
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bricks, I employ him in fiddlin for me, che corn 


he eats is gone, and no part of his manufacture 
remains to augment the wealth and convenience 


of the family: I ſhall therefore be the poorer for 


this fiddling man, unleſs the reſt of my family 
work more, or eat _ to: make up the moms 
ency he occaſions. 

Look round the werkdo and ſee the millions 
employed in doing nothing, or in ſomething 


chat amounts to nothing, when the neceffaries 
and convemences of life are in queſtion. What 
is the bulk of commerce, for which we fight 
and deſtroy each other, but the toil of millions 


for ſuperftuities, to the great hazard and loſs of 
many lives, by the conſtant dangers of the ſea? 
How much labour is ſpent in . and fitting 
great ſhips, to 5 
and coffee, to the Weſt Indies for ſugar, to 


America for tobacco? Theſe things cannot be br 


called the neceſſaries of life, for our anceſtors 
lived very comfortably without them. 
A queſtion may be aſked : Could all theſs 


people now employed in railing, making, or 


carrying ſuperfluties, be ſubliſted —— 
— 1 think they might. The nd 5 
large, and a great part of it ſtill uncultivated. 
Many hundred millions of acres in Aſia, Africa 
and America, are flill in a foreſt; and a great 
deal even in Europe. On a hundred acres of this 


foreſt a man might t become a ſubſtantial farmer ; 


and a hundred thouſand men employed in clear- 
ing each his hundred acres, would hardly 
brighten a ſpot big enough to be viſible from the 

moon, unleſs with Herſchel's teleſcope ; 4 ſo vaſt 
are the regions ſtill in wood. 

It is however ſome comfort to refle&, ae; 
upon the whole, the quantity of induſtry and 
Ew among mankind __ che res: 
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of idleneſs and folly. Hence the increaſe of good 
buildings, farms-cultivated, and populous cities 
filled with wealth, all over Europe, which a few 
ſince were only to be found on the coaſts of 
the Mediterranean; and this notwithſtanding the 
mad wars continually raging, by which are often 
deſtroyed in one year the works of many years 
eace, So that we may hope, the luxury of a 
. ————— 7 be the ruin 
of America. I 
One reflection more, and I will end this long 
rambling letter. .-Almoſt all the parts of our 
bodies require ſome expence. Ihe feet demand 
ſhoes ; — ſtockings; the reſt of the body 
clothing; the belly a good deal of victuals. 
Our eyes, though CC uſeful, aſk when 
reaſonable, only the cheap aſſiſtance of ſpectacles, 


which could not much impair our finances. But 
the eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin 
us. all but myſelf were blind, I ſhould want 
neither fine clothes, fine houſes, nor fine fur · 
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on THE SLAVE rat. * 


6 Regans mm the newſpapers the ſpeech. or 
| | Mr. Jackſon in congreſs, againſt meddling wi | 
the affair of Hlavery, or attempting to — th 

MW condition of flaves, it put me in mind of a fimi- | 
A har ſpecch, made Abont one hundred fince; * 
1 by Sidi Mehemet Ibrahim, a member of the Divan” 
| — — Martin's ke 


count of his conſulfhip, 166). It was 
J | granting the petition of the ſect called Erika, or 
Fs N Puriftr, who prayed for the abolition of piracy 4 
and flavery as being un 8 Jackſon 
not quote it; perhaps he has not ſeep it. If, 
therefore, — —— to be found 
in his eloquent ſpeech, it may only ſhew that 
men's intereſts operate, and are operated on, 
with furprifing — in all countries and 
climates, whenever the par under fmilar circum 
ſtances: The African ſpeech, as tranſlated, is as 
follows: | 
Alla Biſmillah, &c. God is great, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet. 
Have theſe Erika conſidered the conſequen- 
ces of granting their petition ? If we ceaſe our. 
_ cruiſes againſt the Chriſtians, how ſhall we be 
furniſhed with the commodities their countries 
produce, and which are ſo neceſſary for us? If 
we forbear to make flaves of their people, who, 
in this hot climate, are to cultivate our lands ? 
Who are to perform the common labours of our 
city, and of our families? Muſt we not then be 
our own flaves? And is there not more compaſſi- 
on and more favour due to us Muſſulmen, than 
to thoſe Chriſtian We have now above 
hfty thouſand flaves in and near Algiers. This 
number, 


: Saas 


number, if not kept up by freſh ſupplies, will 
Cn baniſh, and, be gradually annihilated. If, 
en, wie ceaſe taking and plundering the infidel 
ips; and making ſia ves of the ſeamen and paſſen- 


of cultivation; the rents of houſes in the city 
will unk one half; and the revenues of govern- 
ment, ariſing from the ſhare of pries, muſt be 
totally deſtroyed. And for what? To. gratify 
the whim; of à wWhimſical ſect, who would have 
us not only forbear making more ſlaves, but even 
manumit thoſe; we have. But who is to indemni- 
fy their maſters for the loſa ? Will the ſtate do ĩt: 
ls on treaſury; ſaficient ? Will the Erika do it? 
Can they do it Or, would: they, to da what they 
think juſtice to the ſlaves,: do a greater injuſtice 
to the owners? And if we ſet our ſlaves free, 
what, is to be dane with: them? Few of them 
will return to their native countries; they know 
too well the e hardſhips they muſt: there 
be ſubject to. They willi not embrace our holy 
religiop: they will not adapt our manners: our 
people will not pollute themſelves by intermarry- 
ing with them. Muſt we maintain them as. beg- 
in our ſtreets? or ſuffer our properties to be 
the prey of their pillage? for men accuſtomed to 
flayery. will not work for a livelihood, when not 


compelled And what is there ſo pitiable in their 


et yp re _ * their 
own. countries? Are not Spain, Porteigal, Franco, 
hold all thein ſubjects in ſlaverꝶ, without-excep- 
tion? Even England treats her ſailors as ſlaves, 
fox theꝝ are, hene 
feized and confined; in ſhips) of war, condemmecdt 
not only to work, but to fight for: ſmall wages,” 
or a mere ſubſiſtence, not better than our ſlaves 
are allowed by us. Is their condition then made 


worſe 


s, our lands wall become of ng value, for want 


er the government pleaſes; , - 
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worſe by their falling into our hands? No; they 
have only exchanged one ſlavery for another; 
and I may ſay a better: for here are brought 
into a land where the ſun of Iſlamiſm gives forth 
its light, and ſhines in full ſplendour, and they 
have an opportunity of making | themſelyes ac- 
 quainted with the rye doctrine, and thereby 
ſaving their immortal fouls. Thoſe who remain 
at home, have not that happineſs. Sending the 
ſlaves home, then, would be ſending them out 
of light into darkneſs. x 
« 1 repeat the queſtion, what is to be done 
with them? 1 have heard it ſuggeſted, that they 
may be planted in the wilderneſs, where there 
is plenty of land for them to ſubſiſt on, and 
where they may flouriſh as à free ſtate.— But 
they are, I doubt, too little diſpoſed to labour 
without compulſion, as well as too ignorant to 
eſtabliſh government: and the wild Arabs 
, would ſoon moleſt and deſtroy, or again enſlave 
them. While ſerving us, we- take -care to pro- 
vide them with every thing; and they are treated 
with humanity. The labourers in their own 
countries are, as I am informed, worſe fed, 
lodged, and clothed. + The condition of moſt of 
them is therefore already mended, and requires 
no farther improvement. Here their lives are in 
ſafety. They are not liable to be impreſſed for 
ſoldiers, and forced to cut one another's Chriſtian 
throats, as in the wars of their own countries. 
If ſome. of the religious mad bigots, who now 
teaſe us with their filly petitions, have, in a fit 
of blind zeal, freed their ſlaves, it was not gene- 
roſity, it was not humanity that moved them to 
the action; it was from the conſcious burthen 
of a load vf fins, and hope, from the ſuppoſed 
merits of ſo a work, to be excuſed from 
damnation—How groſsly are they miſtaken, in 
"MF imagining , 
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imagining ſlavery to be diſavowed by the Alco- 
ran ! Are not the two precepts, to quote no 
more, Miſters, treat your flaves with kind- 
neſs—Slaves, ſerve your maſters with cheerfulneſs 
and fidelity,” clear proofs to the contrary ? Nor 
can the plundering of infidels be in that ſacred. 
book forbidden? ſince it is well known from it 
that God has given the world, and all that it 
contains, to his faithful Muſſulmen, who are to 
enjoy it, of right, as faſt as they can conquer 
it. Let us then hear no more of this deteſtable 
_ propoſition, the manumiſſion of Chriſtian ſlaves, 
the adoption of which would, by depreciating our 
lands and houſes, and thereby depriving ſo many 
good citizens of their properties, create univerſal 
diſcontent, and provoke inſurrections, to the 
endangering of government, and producing ge- 
neral confuſion. I have, therefore, no doubt that 
this wiſe council will prefer the comfort and hap- 
pineſs of a whole nation of true believers, to the 
whim of a few Erika, and diſmiſs their petition.” 
The reſult was, as Martin tells us, that the Di- 
van came to this reſolution: © That the doctrine, 
<< that the plundering and enſlaving the Chriſtians 
e is unjuſt, is at beſt problematical; but that it 
<« is the intereſt of this ſtate to continue the prac- 
< tice, is clear; therefore, let the petition be re- 
- © jected,” ——And it was rejected accordingly. 
And ſince like motives are apt to produce, in 
the minds of men, like opinions and reſolutions, 
may we not venture to predict, from this account, 
that the petitions to the parliament of England. 
for aboliſhing the ſlave trade, to fay nothing of 
other legiſlatures, and the debates upon them, 
will have a ſimilar concluſion, 1 J 
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onpwverroNs ON WAR: 


8 of nations, war ant extirs 
pation were the'puniſiment” of "injury: Hama: 
\ hizing by it admitted" flavery itrſtead L 
death: a farther: ſtep* was; the exchange of 
_— woman llavery: another, 1 wore 
t of private perfons* under con 
hah gn dd 5 acquired 1 Wh 
ſhould not this law of nations go on improving; 
Ages have intervened between its e 
but as knowledge of late increaſes 1 15 why 
ſhould/hot-thofe ſteps bequickened? | 
it not be. agreed to, as the future lat 01 0 18 
that in any War hereafter the following defcription 
of men. ſnouſd be undiſturbect, have the protecti- 
on of both ſides, and be permitted to follow 
their loyments in ſecurity ? vix. 
1. Ciltivators of the earth, 17 ea 
for tie fubſiſtence of ' ranking: 
2. Fiſhermen; for the fame reaſp un 
Merchants and traders in Unermietf | 
wo! accommodate different nations by. 5 5 
nicating and Ain *nereffiries*antFron- 
veniencies of lite: 
44. Artiſts and mechanics, inhaviting? and 
worbin * towns. 
It is. 


Fe ny eceſſary to add, N 
of * be unmoleſtetl- they ot ay to 


be aſſiſtecc. It is for the intereſt of hu! in 
Ems that the occaſions of wür, and the in- 
cements to it; ſſotild be diftnnifhbd. E rapine 
be aboliſhed, one of the encontagemients to war 
is 1 away; and peace therefore more likely to 
continue an i be laſting. . "phy 
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The practice of robbing merchants on the high 
feas—a remnant of the antient piracy—though it 
may be accidentally beneficial to particular perſons, 
is far from being profitable to all engaged _— 
or to the nation that authoriſes it. In the begin- 
ning of a war ſome rich ſhips are ſurprized and 
taken, This encourages the firſt adventurers to 
fit out more armed veſlels; and many others to 
do the ſame. But the enemy at the fame time 
become more careful; arm their merchant ſhips 
better, and render them not ſo eaſy to be taken: 
go alſo more under the protection of con- 
voys. Thus, while the privateers to take them 
are multiphed, the veſſels fubject to be taken, 
and the chances of profit, are diminiſhed; ſo that 
many cruiſes are made wherein the expences 
overgo the gains; and, as is the caſe in other lot - 
teries, though particulars have got prizes, the 
mals of adventurers are loſers, the whole expence 
of fitting out all the privateers during a war be- 
ing much greater than the whole amount of goods: 


N. ; 1. 9 A * , 

Then there is the national loſs of all the labour 
of ſo many men during the time they have been 
employed in robbing;. who beſides ſpend what 
they get in riot, drunkenneſs, and debauchery ; 
loſe their habits of induſtry; are rarely ft for any 
ſober buſineſs after a peace, and ſerve only to in- 
creaſe the number of highwaymen and houſebreak- 
ers. Even the undertakers who have been for- 
tunate, are, by ſudden wealth, led into nfive 
living, the habit of which continues when the 
means of Lupporting it ceaſe, and finally ruins 
them: a juſt punzſhment for their having wan- 
tonly and unfeelingly ruined many honeſt, inno- 
cent traders and heir families, whoſe e 
was employed in ſerying the common intereſt o 

mankind. | Pre 
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* fied Pay Dr. Franklin's eoriting in pencil in the margin 
| of Fudge Foſter's celebrated argument in favour of the Turzzs+ 
SING or SEANSx (pwbl; * in the folio edition of his works.) 


Jupes 3 Foſter, p. 158. Every Man.” 
he concluſion here from the whole to a part, Joes 
not ſeem to be good logic. If the alphabet ſhould 
fay, Let us all Bi ht 4 the defence of the whole; 
that is equal, and may. therefore, be juſt. But 
1 they ſhould ſay, Let ABCandD go out and 
t for us, while we ſtay at home and fleep in 
kn ſkins ; that is not equal, and therefore can- 
not be juſt. 

Ib, > Employ.” —If you pleaſe. The word 
lignifies engaging a man to work for me, by of- 
fering him ſuch wages as are fufficient ro induce 
him to prefer my ſervice. This is very different 
from mpeg, him to work on ſuch terms as 
F think pro 

B. * This | aryice and employment, &c.““ 
Theſe are falſe facts. His employments and Pea 
vice are not the ſame.—Under the merchant he 
goes in an unarmed veſſel, not obliged tofight, but 
to tranſport merchandize. In the King's ſervice 
he is obliged to fight, and to hazard all the dan- 
gers of battle. Sickneſs on board of king's _ 
1s alſo more common and more mort e 

merchantꝰ's ſervice too he can quit at the end of 
the voyage; not the king's. Allo, the merchant's 
wages are much higher. 4% 
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1b. I am very ſenſible, &c“ Here are two 
things put in compariſon that are not compara- 
ble: viz. injury to ſeamen, and inconvenience 
to trade. Inconvenience to the whole trade of 
a nation will not juſtify injuſtice to a ſingle ſea - 
man. If the trade would ſuffer without his ſer- 
vice, it is able and ought to be willing to offer 
him ſuch wages as may induce him to afford his 
ſervice voluntarily » = 
Page 159. Private miſchief muſt be borne 
Vith patience, for tems, a national cala- 
«© mity.” Where is this maxim in law and good 
policy to be found? And how can that be a max- 
im which is not. conſiſtent with common ſenſe? 
If the maxim had been, that private miſchiefs, 
which prevent a national calamity, ought to be 
| generouſly compenſated by the nation, one might 


underſtand it: but that ſuch private miſchiefs 


are only to be borne with patience, is abſurd! 
Ib. „The expedient, &c. And, &c.“ (Para- 
graphs 2 and 3). Twenty ineffectual or inconve- 
nient ſchemes will not * one that is unjuſt. 
Jb. Upon the foot of, &c.“ - Your reaſoning, 
indeed, like a lie, ſlands but upon one foot ; truth 
upon Wo. 1 © res 
Page 160. © Full wages.” Probably the ſame 
they kad in the „ „ te e ene, 
Page 174. I hardly admit, &c.” (Paragra 
. this author ſpeaks of — 
page 158, he diminiſhes the horror of the practice 
as much as poſſible, by preſenting to the mind 
one ſailor only ſuffering a © hardſhip”? (as he ten- 
derly calls it) in ſome © particular _ only; 
and he places againſt this private miſchief the in- 
convenience to the trade of the kingdom. But 
if, as he ſuppoſes is often the caſe, the ſailor who 
is preſſed, and obliged to ſerve for the defence of 
u ade, at the rate of twenty-five ſhillinvs a month, 
R 2 | could 


could get three pounds fifteen ſhillings in the mer- 
chant's ſervice, you take from him fifty ſhillings 
a month; and if you have à 100,000 in your ſer- 
vice, you rob this honeſt induſtrious part of ſoci- 
their poor families of 250,000}. per 
month, or three millions a year, and at the ſame 
time oblige them to haaard their lives in fighting 
for the defence of your trade; to the defence of 
Which all ought indeed to contribute (and ſailors 
among the reſt) in proportion to their profits by 
it ; but this three millions is more t their” 
ſhare, if they did not pay with their perſons ; but 
when you force that, methinks you ſhould ex- 
cuſe the other. 4 * * 
But it may be ſaid, to give the king's ſeamen 
merchant's wages would coſt the nation too 
much, and call for more taxes. The queſtion 
then will amount to this: whether it be juſt in a 
community, that the richer part ſhould compel 
the poorer to. fight in defence of them and their 
perties, for ſuch Wages as they think fit to al- 
ow, and punifh them it they refuſe ? Our author 
tells us that it is “ /ega/.”” I have not law enough 
to diſpute his authorities, but I cannot perſuade- 
myſelt that it is equitable. I will, however, 
own for the preſent, that it may be lawful when 
neceſſary; but then I contend that it may be uſed 
ſo as to prodrice the ſame good effects the public 
ſecurity, without doing ſo much intolerable in- 
juſtice as attends the imprefling common ſeamen. 
In order to be better underſtood I would pre- 
miſe two things ; Firſt, that volantary ſeamen 
may be had for the ſervice, if they were ſuffici- 
ently paid. The proof is, that to ſerve in the 
fame ſhip, and incur the fame dan you have 
no on to impreſs captains, heutenants, ſe- 
cond lieutenants, midfhipmen, purſers, nor ma- 
ny other officers. Why, but that the * 
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their places, or the emoluments expected, are 
ſufficient inducements? The buſineſs then is, to 
find money, by impreſſing, fufficient to make 
the ſailors all volunteers, as well as their officers; 
and this without any freſh burthen upon trade. 
— The ſecond of my premiſes is, that twenty-five 
ſhillings a month, with his ſhare of the ſale beef, 
pork, and peas E being found ſuffici- 
ent for the fubſiſtence of a hard- working ſea- 
man, it will certainly be ſo for a ſedentary ſcholar 
or gentleman. I would then propoſe to form a 
treaſury, out of which encouragements to ſeamen 
ſhould be paid. To fill this treaſury, I would im- 
reſs a number of civil officers who at preſent 
ve t ſalaries, oblige them to ſerve in their 
reſpective offices for twenty-five ſhillings a month 
with their ſhares of meſs proviſions, and throw 
the reſt of their ſalaries into the ſeamen's 
If ſuch a prefs-warrant were given 
me to execute, the firſt I would preſs ſhould be 
a Recorder of Briſtol, or a Mr. Juſtice Fofter, 
becauſe T might have need of his edifyipg exam- 
38 ſhow how much impreting ought to be 
e with; for he would certaily find, that 
thou fig reduced to 9 ſhillings 4 
month might be a private miſchuef,” yet that, 
| bly to his maxim of law — policy, 
it “ ought to be bor ne with patience,” for prevent- 
ing a national calamity. Then I would preis the 
rel of the Judges; and, opening the red book, 
I would preſs every civil officer of government 
from gol. a year falary, up to 50,0001. which 
would throw an immenſe ſum into our treaſury : 
and theſe gentlemen could not complain, fince 
they would receive twenty-five ſhillings a mon 
and their rations : and this without being oblige 
to sght. Laſtly, I think I would imprels *** 
> = an, dr eng docs», | 
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ON THE CRIMINAL LAWS, AND THE PRACTICE 
or PRIVATEERING. 


vw * 


+ LETTER TO BENJAMIN VAUGHAN, Esg- 


e | March 14th, 1765. 
_— EAR rin, . | Te 
AMONG the pamphlets you lately ſent me, 
was one, entitled, Thoughts on Executive Juſtice. 
In return for that, I ſend you a French one on the 
ſame ſubject, Obſervations concernant / Extcution de 
P Article II. de la Declaration ſur le Vol. They are 
both addreſſed to the judges, but written, as you 
will ſee, in a very different ſpirit. The Engliſh 
author is for hanging all thieves. The French- 
man is for proportioning puniſhments to offences. 
If we really believe, as we profeſs to believe, 
that the law of Moſes was the law of God, the 
dictate of divine wiſdom, infinitely ſuperior. to 
human; on what principles do we ordain death 
as the puniſhment of an offence, which, accord- 
ing to that law, was only to be puniſhed by a 
reliturion of fourfold? To put a man to death. 
for an offence which does not deſerve death, is it 
not a murder? And, as the French writer ſays, 
Doit-on punir un d#lit contre la ſocieté par un crime 

contre la nature? on 
as ap ec property is the creature of ſociety, - 

Simple and mild laws were ſufficient to guard the 
operty that was merely neceſſary. The ſavage's 
w, his hatchet, and his coat of ſkins, were 
ſufficiently ſecured, without law, by the fear of 
perſonal reſentment and retaliation, When, by 
virtue of the firſt laws, part of the ſociety accu- 
mulated 

\ 
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mulated wealth and grew powerful, they enacted 
others more ſevere, and would protect their pro- 
perty at the. expence of humanity. This was 
abuſing their power, and e a tyranny. 
If a ſavage, before he entered into ſociety, had 
been told — Your neighbour, by this means, 
* may become owner of an hundred deer; but if 
your brother, or your ſon, or yourſelf, having 
« no deer of your own, and being hungry, 
© ſhould kill one, an infamous death muſt be the 
* conſequence :”” he would probably have pre- 
ferred his liberty, and his common right of kill. 
ing any deer, to all the advantages af ſociety that 
might be propoſed to him. * * 
ä That it is better a hundred guilty perſons ſhould 
eſcape, than that one innocent perſon ſhould ſuffer, 
is a maxim that has been long and generally. ap- 
oved; never, that I know of, controverted. 
Even the ſangninary author of the Thoughts agrees 
to it, adding well, that the very thought of 
* injured innocence, and much more that of /uffer- 
< ing innocence, muſt awaken, all our tendereſt 
4 and moſt compaſſionate feelings, and at the 
* ſametime raiſe our higheſt indignation againſt 
* the anſtruments of it. But,“ he adds, there 
is no danger of either, from a ſtrict adhere 
to the laws.” —Really —Is it then impofſibl 
to make an unjuſt law? and if the law itſelf be 
unjuſt, may it not be the very © inſtrument” 
which ought to raiſe the author's, and ev 
* body's higheſt indignation?” I ſee, in the falt 
newſpapers from London, that a woman is capi- 
tally convicted at the Old Bailey, for privately 
ſealing out of a ſhop ſome gauze, value fourteen 
ſhillings and three-pence : Is there any propor- 
tion between the injury done by a theft, value 
fourteen ſhillings and three-pence, and the puniſh. - 
ment of a hyman creature, by death, on a gibbet ? 
Z Might 
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Might not that woman, by her labour, have made 
the reparation ordaihed by God, in paying four- 
fold? Is not all puniſhment i inflicted be yond the 
merit of the offence, ſo much — of in. 
nocence ? In this light, how vaſt is the annual 
quantity, of not on — ured but ſuffering inno- 
cence, in almoſt al vilized tale of Forope | 
But it ſeems to have been wr grew that way of 


Und of innocence may be 
preventing crimes. Hive ad, indeed, of a crue 
Turk in Barbary, who, whenever he bot A, 
new Chriftian Wave, ordered him immediately 
be hung up by the leps egs, and to receive 2 haired 
blows. of à cudgel-on the ſoles of his feet, that 
the ſeyere ſenſe of the puniſhment, and fear of 
incurring it thereafter, might prevent the faults 
that ould merit it. Our dtn himſelf would 
hardly approve entirely of this Turk's conduct in 
the government of e and yet he appears to 
recommend ſomething like it for —— 98 
of English ſubjects, Shieh he'a 
of Ju Denkt to the convict rie. . 9 
aſked what he had to fay why ju udgment 0 
Rk ſhould not paſs againſt him, A anſwering, 
that it was hard to hang Ln for only ftealing 
a horſe, was told by the j 1 dee, =: ” Tx thou 'arr 
not to be hanged only for a horſe, but 
% that horſes may Kot be ſtolen.” The man's 
anſwer, if candidly examined, will, 1 imagine, 
1A as being founded on the 9 
al e of juſtice and equity, that puniſhments 
4 be proportioned to offences; and the 
. hg rep] brutal and unreaſonable, thovgh the 
1 Ao * withes all judges to carry it with then 
„ whenever they go the circuit, and to bear it in 
&* their minds, 4 containing a wiſe reaſon 9 5 
che penal ſtatutes which they are called 
1 „ in execution. = at once illuſtrates,” 15 
a 27 1555 1 2 4 8 C, 
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he, *“ the true grounds and reaſons of all capital 
<«< puniſhments wWhatſoever, namely, that every 
% man's property, as well as his life, may be held 
% facred and inviolate. Is there then no differ- 
ence in value between property and life? If I 
think it right that the crĩme of murder ſhould be 
puniſhed with death, not only as an equal puniſh- 
ment of the crime, but to prevent other murders, - 
does it follow that I muſt approve of inflicting 
the ſame puniſhment for a little invaſion on my 
rty by theft? If I am not myſelf fo barba- 
rous, ſo bloody-minded, and revengeful, as to 
Kill a fellow. creature for ſtealing from me fourteen 
ſhillings and three-pence, how can I approve'of a 
law that does it? Monteſquieu, who was himſelf 
a judge, endeavours to impreſs other maxims. 
He muſt have known what humane judges feel on 
ſach occaſions, and what the effects of thoſe 
feelings; and, ſo far from thinking that ſevere 
and exceſſive puniſhments prevent crimes, he 
afſerts, as quoted by our French writer, that 
- &* LP atrocite des lors en empechc Pextcution. 

« Lorſgue la peine eft ſans meſure, on e ſouvent 
« oblige Y Tui res Peat ra | of 8 
La cauſt de tous ler reldchemens vient de Pimpu- 
« nité des crimes, et non de la moderation des peines.” 

It is faid by thoſe who know Europe generally, 
that there are more thefts committed and puniſh- 
ed annually in England, than in all the other 
nations put together. If this be fo, there muſt 
be a cauſe or cauſes for ſuch ny in our 
common 7 May not one be the deficiency of 
Juſtice and morality in our national government, 
manifeſted in our oppreſſive onduct to ſubjects, . 
and unjuſt wars on our neighbours? View the 
long-perſiſted in, unjuſt, monopolizing treatment 
of Ireland, at length acknowledged! View the 
, o plundering 
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plundering government exerciſed by onr mer- 
chants in the Indies; the confiſcating war made 
upon the American colonies; and, to ſay nothing 
of thoſe, upon France and Spain, view the late 
war upon Holland, which was ſeen by impartial 
Europe in no other light than that of a war of 
rapine and pillage; the hopes of an immenſe and 
cafy prey being its only apparent, and probably 
its true and real motive and encouragement. 
Juſtice is as ſtrictly due between neighbour nations 
as between neighbour citizens. A highway- man 
is as much a robber when he plunders in a gang, 
as when ſingle; and a nation that makes an unjuſt 
war is only a great gang. After employing your 
kl in robbing the Dutch, is it R that, 
eing put out of that employ by peace, they till 
continue robbing, and rob one another? Pira- 
terie, as the French call it, or privateering, is the 
univerſal bent of the Engliſh nation, at home and 
abroad, wherever ſettled. No leſs than ſeven 
hundred privateers were, it is ſaid, commiſſioned 
in the laſt war! Theſe were fitted out by mer- 
chants, to prey upon other merchants, w o had 
never done them any injury. Is there probably 
any one of thoſe privateering merchants of Lon- 
don, who were ſo ready to rob the merchants of 
Amſterdam, that would not as readily plunder 
another London merchant of the next ſtreet, if 
be could do it with the ſame impunity! The 
avidity, the alieni appetent is the ſame; it is the 
fear alone of the gallows that makes the differ- 
ence. How then can a nation, which, among 
the honeſteſt of its people, has ſo many thieves 

by inclination, and whole government enco 
and commiſſioned no leis than ſeven hundred 
pangs of .robbers ; how. can ſuch a. nation have 
the face to condemn the crime in individuals, and 
hang up twenty of them in a morning! It * 
| * 
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rally puts one in mind of a Newgate anecdote. 
One of the priſoners complained, that in the 
night ſomebody had taken his buckles out of his 
ſhoes. What the devil!“ ſays another, have 
« we then thieves amongſt us? It muſt not be 
<« ſuſlered. Let us ſearch out the rogue, and 
% pump him to death.” 1 5 gt 
There is, however, one late inſtance of an 
Engliſh merchant who will not profit by ſuch ill- 
gotten gain. He was, it ſeems, part-owner 
of a ſhip, which the other owners. thought fit to 
employ as a letter of marque, and which took a 
number of French prizes. - The booty being ſhar- 
ed, he has now an agent here enquiring, by an 
advertiſement in the Gazette, for thoſe who ſuf- 
fered the loſs, in order to make them, as far as 
in him lies, reſtitution. This conſcientious man 
is a quaker. The Scotch preſbyterians were for- 
merly as tender; for there is ſtill extant an ordi- 
nance of the town-council of Edinburgh, made 
ſoon e 25 n * forbidding the 
<« purchaſe of prize „under pain of loſin 

9 Bs Sos af the burgh for = with other 
ce puniſhment at the will of the magiſtrate; the 
practice of making prizes being contrary to 
«© good conſcience, and the rule of treating Chriſ- 
te tian brethren as we would wiſh to be treated; 
and ſuch goods are not 'to be fold by any godly men 
« within this burgh.” The race of theſe godly 
men in Scotland is, probably extinct, or their prin- 
ciples are abandoned ſince, as far as that nation 
had a hand in promoting the war againſt the colo- 
nies, prizes and confiſcations are believed to have 
been a conſiderable motive. 

It has been for ſome time a generally-received 
opinion, that a military man is not to enquire 
whether a war be juſt or unjuſt ; he is to execute 
his orders. All princes who are diſpoſed to be- 
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come tyrants, mult probably approve of this opi- 
nion, and be willing to eſtablith it; but is it not 
a dangerous one? ſince, on that principle, if the 


tyrant commands his army to attack and deſtroy, 


not only an unoffending neighbour nation, but 
even his own ſubjects, the army is bound to obey. 
A negro ſlave, in our colonies, being commanded 
by his maſter to rob or murder a neighbour, or 


do any other immoral act, may refuſe; and the 
magiſtrate will protect him in his refuſal. The 


flavery then of a ſoldier is worſe than that of a 
negro! A conſcientious officer, if not reſtrained 
by the apprehenſion of its being imputed to ano- 
ther cauſe, may indeed reſign, rather than be em- 
ployed in an unjuſt war ; but the private men are 
flaves for life; and they are perhaps incapable of 
judging for themſelves. We can only lament 
their fate, and ſtill more that of a failor, who is 
often dragged by force from his honeſt occupation, 


and compelled to imbrue his hands in perhaps 


innocent blood. But methinks it well behoves 
merchants (men more enlightened by their educa- 
tion, and perfectly free from any ſuch force or 
obligation) to conſider well of the juſtice of 

war, before they voluntarily engage a gang of 
ruſfians to attack their fellow-merchants of a 
neighbouring nation, to plunder them of their 
property, and perhaps ruin them and their fami- 
hes, if they yield it; or to wound, maim, and 
murder them, if they endeavour to defend it. 
Yet theſe things are done by Chriſtian merchants, 


whether a war be juſt or anjuſt ; and it can — 0 


be juſt on both ſides. They are done by Engli 

and American merchants, who, nevertheleſs, 
complain of private theft, and hang by dozens 
the thieves they have taught by their own ex- 


amole. 
mp 1 
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It is high time, for the ſake of humanity, that a 
ſtop were put to this ry, The United States 
of America, though better hituated than any Eu- 
ropean nation to make profit by privateering 
(moſt of the trade of Europe, with the W 
Indies, paſſing before their doors), are, as far as 
in them lies, endeavouring to aboliſh the practice, 
by offering, in all their treaties with other powers, 
an article, engaging ſolemnly, that, in caſe of 
future war, no privateer ſhall be "commiſſioned 
on either fide ; and that unarmed merchant-ſhips, 
on both ſides, ſhall purſue their voyages unmo- 
leſted*. This will be a happy improvement of the 


law 


* This offer having been accepted by the late king of 
Pruſſia, a treaty of amity and commerce was concluded be- 
tween that monarch and the United States, containing the 
following humane, philanthropic article ; in the formation of 
which Vr. Franklin, as one of the American plenipotentiaries, 
was principally concerned, viz. 


ART. XXIII. 


If war ſhould ariſe between the two contracting parties, the 
merchants of either country, then reſiding in the other, ſhall 
be allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and 
fettle their affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all 
their effects without moleſtation or hindrance : and all women 
and children, ſcholars of every faculty, cultivators of the 
earth, artiſans, manuſfaQurers, and fiſhermen, unarmed and 
inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in gene- 
ral all others whoſe occupations are for the common ſubſilience 
and benefit of mankind, ſhall be allowed to continue their 
reſpective employments, and ſhall not be moleſted in their 
perſons, nor {hall their houſes or goods be burat, or other- 
wiſe deſtroyed, nor their fields waſted, by the armed force of 
the enemy into whoſe power, by the events of war, they 
may happen to fall; but if any thing is neceſſary to be taken 
from them for the uſe of ſuch armed force, the ſame ſhall be 
paid for at a reaſonable price. And all merchant and trading 
veſſels employed in exchanging the products of different places, 
and thereby rendering the neceſſaries, conveniences, and com- 

Forts' 


CC 
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Jaw of nations. The humane and the juſt cannot 
bur wiſh general ſuccels to the propoliton by 
With unchangeable eſteem and affection, 
I am, my dear friend, 
Ever yours. 


3 of human life more eaſy to be obtained, and more gene 
ral, ſhall be allowed to paſs free and unmoleſted ; and neither 
of the contracting powers ſhall grant or iſſue any commiſſion 
w any private armed veſſels, empowering them to take or 


deilroy tuch wading. — or iuterrupt ſuch 3 


— 
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| REMARKS CONCERNING THE SAV.AGES 0 
NORTH-AMERICA, © 


GSAVAGES we cal them, becauſe their 


manners- differ from ours, which we think the 
e of civility; they think the ſame of 

eirs. 1. | 

Perhaps,' if we could examine the manners of 
different nations with impartiality, we ſhould fiad 
no people ſo rude as to be without any rules of 
politeneſs ; nor any ſo polite as not to have ſome 
remains of rudeneſs. | 

The Indian men, when young, are hunters and 


warriors; when old, counſellors; for all their 
fg; ther is by the counſel or advice of the 


es; there is no force, there are no priſons, no 


officers to compel obedience, or inflict puniſhment: 
Hence they generally ſtudy oratory ; the beſt 


ſpeaker having the moſt influence. The Indian 


women till the ground, dreſs the food, nurſe and- 


bring up the children, and preſerve and hand 


down to poſterity the memory of public tranſ- 
actions. Theſe employments of men and women 
are accounted natural and honourable. Having 


few artificial wants, they have abundance of lei- 


ſure for improvement by converſation. Our 


laborious manner of life, compared with theirs, 


they eſteem ſlaviſh and baſe; and the learning on 
which we value ourſelves, they regard as frivo- 


lous and uſeleſs. An inſtance of this occurred at 
the treaty of Lancaſter, in Pennſylvania, anno 


1744, between the government of Virginia and 


the Six Nations. After the principal buſineſs was 


ſettled, the commiſſioners from Virginia acquaint- 


ed the Indians by a ſpeech, that there was at Wil- 
| liamſburg 


” a 
m_ — 92 
* - - 


lamſburg a college, with a fund, for educating 
rand +8" = that if the chiefs of the 81 
Nations would ſend down half a dozen of their 
ſons to that college, the government would take 
care that they ſhould be well provided for, and 
inſtructed in all the learning of the white people. 
It is one of the Indian rules of politeneſs not to 
 anſwera- public propoſition the ſame day that it is 
© made; they think it would be treating it as a light 
matter; and that they ſhew it reſpect by taking 
time to conſider it, as of a matter important. 
They therefore deferred their anſwer till the dax 
following; when their ſpeaker began, by exprefl- 
ing their deep ſenſe of the kindneſs of the Vir- 
ginia government, in making them that offer; 
for we know,” fays he, that you high! 
< eſteem the kind of learning taught in e 
„ colleges, and that the maintenance of our 
„ young men, while with you, would be very 
* expenſive to you. We are convinced, there- 
fore, that you mean to do us good by your 
« propoſal; and we thank you heartily. But 
« you who are wiſe muſt know, that different 
% nations have different conceptions of things; 
and you will therefore not take it amiſs, if our 
ideas of this kind of education happen not to 
* be the ſame with yours. We have had forme 
experience of it: ſeveral of our young people 
« were formerly brought up at the colleges of 
c the northern provinces; they were inſtructed 
C in altyour ſciences ; but when they came back 
“to us, they were bad runners; ignorant of every 
„ means of living in che woods; unable to bear 
c either cold or hunger; knew neither bow to 
* build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy; 
«© ſpoke our language imperfectly; were there- 
&* fore neither fit for hunters, warriors, or coun» 
* ſellors; they were totally good for 2 
* c 
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We are however not the leſs obliged by your 
© kind offer, though we decline 7 7. it; 
„and to ſhow our grateful ſenſe of it, if the 
<«/ ventlemen of Virginia will ſend us a dozen of 
"0 Heir ſons, we will take great care of their edu- 
cc cation, inſtruct them in all we know, and make 
„ men of them.. 824 een 
Having frequent octaſions to hold public coun 
cils, they have acquired great order and decency 
in conducting them. The old men ſit in the fore- 
moſt ranks, the warriors in the next, and the 
women and children in the hindmoſt. The bu- 
ſineſs of the women is to take exact notice of what 
es, imprint it in their memories, for th 
ave no writing, and communicate it to their 
children. They ate the records of the council, 
and they preſerve tradition of the ſtipulations in 
treaties a E years back; which, when we 
compare with our — we always find exact. 
He that would ſpeak, rites. The reſt obſerve a 
profound ſilence. When he has finiſhed, and fits 
down, they leave him five or fix minutes to recol- 
le, that, if he has omitted any thing he intended 


to ſay, or has any thing to add, he may riſe again 
and deliver it. To interrupt another, even in 
common converſation, is reckoned highly inde- 


cent. How different this is from the conduct of 
a polite Britiſh Houſe of Commons, where ſcarce 
a day paſſes without ſome confuſion, that makes 
the ſpeaker hoarſe in calling to order ; and how 
different from the mode of converſation in many 
lite companies of Europe, where, if you do 
not deliver your ſentence with great rapidity, 
you are cut off in the middle of it by the impa- 
tient loquacity of thoſe you converſe with, and 
never ſuffered to finiſh it! 5h 
The politeneſs of theſe ſavages in converſation, 
is, indeed, carried to exceſs; fince it does not 


permit 
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permit them to contradict, or deny the truth of 
what is aſſerted in Ne acne the *. means 
4. avoid diſputes; but then it becomes 
difficult to know. their minds, or what im on 

you make upon them. The miſſionaries who 
attempted to convert them to Chriſtianity, 
complain of this as. one of the e 
of their miſſion. 'The Indians hear with. patience 
the truths of the goſpel explained to them, and 
give their uſual tokens of. aſſent and approbauon : 
you would think they were convinced. No ſuch 

matter. It is mere civilit x. 
A Swediſh miniſter having aſſembled the chiefs 
of the Saſquehannah Indians, made a ſermon to 
them, acquainting them with. the principal hiſto- 
rical facts on which our religion is founded; fuch 
as the fall of our firſt parents by cating an apple; 
the coming of Chriſt to repair the michi his 
miracles and fuffering, c. When he had 
finiſhed, an Indian orator ſtood up to thank him. 
„What you have told us,” Path, s all very 
** 2 It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is 
e better to make them all into cyder. We are 
„ much obliged by your kindneſs in coming ſo 
far, to tell us [thoſe things which you have 
heard from your. mothers. In return, I will 
tell you ſome of thoſe we have heard from 
* rs. re 1 

e In the beginning, our fathers had only the 
fleſh of N an ſubſiſt on; and e 
"8 8 was unſucceſsful, they were ſtarving. 
AJ wo of our young hunters Tru: killed a deer, 
made a ſire in the woods to broit ſome parts of 
_ .« jt. When they were about to ſatisfy their hun- 
2 they beheld a beautiful young woman de- 
« {cend from the clouds, and ſeat herſelf on that 
* hill which you ſee yonder among the Blue 
„ Mountains. They ſaid to each other, it is z 
| - * cc ſpirit , 


On 
ve 
all 
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« ſpirit that perhaps has {melt our broiling. veni- 
7 . and 4 iſhes 29 eat of it: let us ome 
4 to het, 'T ſented her with the tongue: 
“ ſhe was pleaſed with the taſte. of it, and Bid. 
“ Your kindneſs ſhall. be rewarded. Come to 
« this place after thirteen. moons," and you ſhall 
find ſomething that will be of great benefit in 
ce nouriſhing you and your children to the lateſt 
« generatians.. They did fo, and to their fur. 
e priſe, foulid plants they had never ſeen before; 
but which, from that ancient time, have been 
conſtantly cultivated among us, to our great 
e advantage. Where her right had touched 
* the ground, they found maize; where her left 
„hand had touched it they found kidney - beans; 
c and where her backſide had ſat on it, oy 
* found tobacco.“ The gaod miſſionary, dii- 
guſted with this idle tale, ſaid, What I deliver-. 
«© ed to you were facred truths; but. what you 
«© tell me is. mere fable, fiction, and falſehood.” 
The Indian, offended, replied, My brother, it 
« ſeems your friends have not done you juſtice , 
« in your education; they have not well inkruck. | 
* ed you in the rules of common civility. You 
e ſaw that we, who underſtand and practiſe thoſe. 
“rules, believed all your ſtories, why do you 
*« refaſe to believe ont??? ++. 
ha 1. any of them come ep our towns, our 
le are to crowd round them, gaze upon 
—— and CEOS them where . Jakes to ; 
be private; this they eſteem great rudeneſs, and 
the effect of the want of inſtruction in the rules 
of civility and good manners. We have, ſay. .. 
they, © as: mach curioſity as you, and when you... 
come into our towns, we wiſh for opportunities 
of looking at you; but for this purpoſe .we - 
hide ourſelves behind buſhes where you are ro 


8 2 pas, 
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« paſs, and never intrude ourſelves into your 


{ 


enter. Two old men uſu 


<< com ny.” | * oo 
Their manner of entering one anothet's villages 
has likewiſe its rules. It is reckoned uncivil in 
travelling ſtrangers to enter a village 1 pls 
without giving notice of their approach, 
fore, as ſoon as they arrive within hearing, they 
ſtop and hollow, 3 there till invited to 

| come out to them, 
and lead them in. There is in 7 Ma. a 
vacant dwelling, called the ſtranger's honſe. Here 
they are placed, while the old men round 
from tit to hut, acquainting the inhabitants that 
ſtrangers are arrived, who are probably hungry 
and weary; and every one ſends them what he 
can ſpare of victuals, and fkins to repoſe on. 
When the ſtrangers are refreſhed, pipes and to- 
bacco are brought; and then, but not before, 
converfation begins, with enquiries who they are, 
whither Koni what news, &c. and it uſually 


ends with offers of ſervice; if the ſtrangers have 


occaſion of guides, or any neceffaries for conti- 
nuing their Pure) ; and nothing is exacted for 
the entertainment. A e By ack SaltÞ 
The ſame hoſpitality, eſteemed among them as 
a principal virtue, is practiſed by private perſons ; 
of which Conrad Weiſer, our interpreter, gave me 
the following inſtance. He had been naturalized 

among the dir Nations, and ſpoke well the Mo- 
hack language. In going through the Indian 


country, to carry a meſſage from our or to 


the council at Onondaga, he called at the habita- 
tion of - Canaſerego, an old acquaintance, who em- 


braced him, ſpread furs for him to ſit on, placed 


before him ſome boiled beans and veniſon, and 
mixed. ſome rum and water for his drink. When 
he was well refreſhed, and had lit his pipe, 
Canaſſetego began. to converſe with him: * 

wx | * be wW 


F 


* he had fared the many Shak they had 
ſeen each other, whence he then came, what oc- 
_ cafioned the journey, &c. Conrad anſwered all 
his queſtions; and when the diſcourſe began to 
flag, the Indian, to continue it, faid, © Conrad, 
« you have lived long among the white people, 
* and know ſomething of their cuſtoms ;' have 
« been ſometimes at Albany, and have obſerved, 
that once in ſeven days they ſhut up cheir 
% ſhops, and aſſemble all in the great houſe; tell 
„ me what it is for? What do they do there?“ 
% They meet there, 9" oy Conrad, to hear and 
“learn good things do not doubt, ” faysthe 
Indian, de that t ey tell you ſo; chey have told 
* the ſame: _ doubt the truth EY * 
* „ and I will tell you un | 
% went ntely to Albany to fell my / ſkins and b of 
„ blankets, knives, r rum, &c. You 
know I uſed ge to deal with Hans Han- 
« ſon; but! 5 a little inclined this time to 
_ «© ſome other merchants. However, I called fir 
„upon Haus, znd aſked him what he would 
give for beaver. He ſaid he could not give 
„more than four ſhillings a pound: but, ſays he: 
&© I cannot talk on — Low, this is the day 
«<6; I we meet together to learn good things, and 
Gt eis fun to the meeting. 80 I thought to 
myſelf, ſince I e do any buſineſs to- day, 
„ may as well eeting too, and 1 went 
< wh him. lere ae up 'a man in black, 
* began to talk to the people very angrily. 
A Nad not not underſtand eG Ws faid —＋ — 
« ceiving that he looked much at me, and at 
« Hanſon, I imagined he was angry at ſeeing me 
<< there; ſo I went out, fat down near the houle, 
« ſtruck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till the 
meeting ſhould break up. I thought too that 
the man had mentioned ſomething of 1 
Lan 
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* and I ſuſpected it mi ht be the ſubject of their 
« meeting. So when they came out I accoſted 
Ms. merchant. Well, Hans, ſays ſock haps 
have agreed to give more than four ſhil 
Tr No,“ ſays. he, * I-cannot 
« give fo ch, 1 . give more than three 
« I then ſpo ke to ſeve- 
ee 12 but they al fun the ſame 
| three IXpence, three and ce. 
„This made it clear to me that — 
F was right; and that whatever they pretended 
5 of meeting to learn good things, the real pur- 
s« poſe was to conſult how to cheat Indians in the 
ec price of beaver. Conſider but a little, — 
and you, muſt be of my opinion If they: meet 
| to learn; good, things, they would cer: 
tainly. dave learned ſome before this time. 
But they are ſtill ignorant. Tou know our 
practice. If a white man, in travelling through 
our country, enters one of oun cabins, we all 
treat him as I do vo: we dryſhim if he is 
wet; we warm him if he is cold, * 
meat and drink, that he may His thirſt 
and hunger; and we ſpread. ſoft urs for him 
to reſt and ſleeꝑ on: We demand nothing in 
55 returnꝰ . But if I go into a white man's houſe 
„ at AAbany, and for victuals and drink, 
* they lays, Were yon NN, and ib ü have 


* It is Eren chat in all ages and — hoſpi- 
tality has been allowed as the virtue of thoſe, whom the civi- 
lized were pleaſed to call Barbarians; the Tln celebrated 
the Seythians for it. The Saracens poſſeſſed it eminently ; 
and it is to this day the reigni virtue of the wild: Arabs. 
St, Paul too, in the relation of his voyage and ſhipwreck, on 
the iſland of Melita, ſays, The barbarous people ſhewed 
„us no. little kindneſs ; for they kindled a fire, 0 received 

„ us every one, decauſe of the preſent rain, and becauſe of 
% the cold.“ This note is taken from a ſmall collection of 
fame printed for Dilly. 

| 122 none, 
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e none, they ſay, Get out, you Indian E 
&* You fee 4 5 ave not yet learned thoſe lit 
4 things that we need no meetings to 8 

fed in, becauſe our mothers taught them 
« to us when we were children; and therefore it 
. * 4 ble their meetings ſhould be, as | 
Y, POR ſuch . nan. or have any ſi 

6 2 they are only to contrive the cheating of 
i Tidians in the pris of beaver.” | 
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 "CONCEANING THE DISSEN SIONS BETWEEN 
xe I Mie 
| 


OW 4 
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| | | | ” London, O ober b = ne 
ISE with pleature that we think pretty much 
alike on the ſubjects of . America. We of 
the colonies have never inſiſted that we ought to 


22 
"> 
* - \ wy N 5 
— o — 
= 


FI 


be exempt from contributing to the common ex- 


nces neceſſary to ſupport the proſperity of the 
— We only aſſert, that having parliaments 
of our own, and not having repreſentatives in 
that of Great Britain, our parliaments are the on- 
ly judges of what we can and what we ought to 

_ contribute in this caſe; and that the Engliſh par- 
- lament has no right to take our money without 
our conſent. In fact che Britiſh empire is not a 
ſingle ſtate; it comprehends many; and though 
the parliament of Great - Britain has arrogated to 
itſelf the power of taxing the colonies, it has no 
more right to do ſo, chan it has to tax Hanover. 
We have the ſame king, but not the ſame legi- 
flatures. F N 
The diſpute between the two countries has al- 
ready loſt England many millions ſterling, which 
= — Is in its commerce, _ America has in 
is T been a proportionable gainer. This 
commerce conſiſted prlacpally of Taperfiuities ; 
objects of luxury and faſhion, which we can well 
do without; and the refolution we have formed 
of importing no more till our grievances are re- 
dreſſed, has enabled many of our infant manu- 
factures to take root; and it will not be eaſy 2 
0 1 . 52 m e 
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make our people abandon them in future, even 

ſhould a connection more cordial then ever ſuc- 

ceed the preſent troubles.—1 have, indeed, no 

doubt that the parliament of England will finally 

abandon its preſent pretenſions, and leave us to - 
the peaceable enjoyment of our rights and pri. 


vileges. 
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EH) 0195140 ang ITT ia (Li 
A Cimpor Jon of the gm of the Ancient yuws, and of the 
VA MO HON O fy Pinar Baer of uinres. - 

„een ae Neigen $ 4 
A ZzaLovs advocate for the propoſed Federal 
Conſtitution in a certain public aſſembly, ſaid, 
that the repugnance of a great part of mankind 
< to good government was ſuch, that he believ- 
< ed, that if an angel from heaven was to bring 
don a conſtitution formed there for our uſe, it 
« wonld nevertheleſs meet with violent * e 
<<. on.“ —He was reproved for the ſuppoſed extra- 
of the ſentiment ; and he did not juſtify it. 
—Probably it might not have immediately occur- 
red to him that the experiment had been tried, and 
that the event was recorded in the moſt faithful 
of all hiſtories, the Holy Bible; otherwiſe he 
might, as it ſeems to me, have ſupported his opi- 


nion by that unexceptionable authority. 


The Supreme Being had been pleaſed to nou- 
riſh up a fingle family, by continued acts of his 
attentive Providence, till it became a great peo- 
ple: and having reſcued them from bondage by 
many miracles performed by his ſervant Moles, 
he perſonally delivered to that choſen ſervant, in 
preſence of the whole nation, a conſtitution and 
code of laws for their obſervance ; accompanied 
and ſanctioned with promiſes of great rewards, 
and threats of ſevere puniſhments, as the conſe- 
quence of their obedience or diſobedience. + 

This conſtitution, though the Deity himſelf 
was to be at its head (and it is th called 
by political writers a Theocracy) could not be 
carried · into execution but by the means of his 
miniſters; Aaron and his ſons were therefore 

| | commiſſioned 
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commiſſioned to be, with Moſes, the, firſt- eſta- 
bliſhed miniſtry of the new governm Wi 2. 
One would have thought, chat the appoint- 
ment of men ho had diſtinguiſhed | themſelves 
in procuring the fiberty of their nation, and had 
hazazfed their lives in openly oppoſing the will 
of à powerful monarch who would have retained 
that nation in flavery, might have been an ap- 
pbintment acceptable to a grateful, people; and 
that a conſtitution, framed 25 them by the Deity 
himſelf, might on that account have been fecure- 
of an uhiverfal Welcome reception... Vet there 
were, it every one of the thirteen, tribes, ſome 
difcontented, reſtleſs. ſpirits, who, were continu- 
ally exciting them to xeject the propoſed new go-- 
vernment, and this from various motives. 
Many ſtill retained an affection for Egypt, the 
land of their nativity, and theſe, whenever they 
felt any inconvenience or hardſhip, though the 
natural and unavoidable effect of their change of 
ſituation, exclaimed againſt their leaders as the 
authors of their Cale” and were not only for 
returning into Egypt, but for ſtoning their deli- 
verers . Thoſe inclined to idolatry were diſ- 
pleaſed that their golden calf was deſtroyed. Ma- 
ny of the chiefs, thought the new gonſtitution 
might be injurious to their particular intereſts, 
that the profitable places would be engreſed by the 
families and 1 of Moſes and Aaron, and others 
equally well born excluded f.—In joſephus, and 
the Talmud, we learn ſome particulars, not 
ſo fully narrated in the ſeripture. We are there 


„Numbers, chap. xiv. © | FEA 

+ Numbers, chap.” xvi. ver. 3. And they gathered 

- 4 themſelves-together againſt Moſes and againſt Aaron, and 

«© ſaid unto them, ye take too much upon you, ſeeing all the 

be . are holy, every one of Ads. ProP 
then lift ye up yourſelves above the congregation.” 


1 
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told, (that, Corah was ambitious of the prieſt- 
* hood ; and” offended that it was conferred on 
Aaron; and this, as he ſaid, by the authority of 
Moſes only, without the conſent of the people. He 
*zecuſed-Moſes' of having, by various artifices, 
« fraudulentiy obtained the government, and de- 


pred the people of their liberties; and of con- 
„ fſpiring With Aaron to tuate the tyranny 


in their family. Thus, though Corah's real 
motive was the ſnpplanting of Aaron, he per- 


faded che people that he meant only the pub- 
uit good; and they, moved by his inſinuations, 


„ began to cry out,. Let us maintain the com- 
mon liberty of our re/pefive tribes; we have 
„ freed ourſelves from the flavery impoſed upon 
us by the Egyptians, and ſhall we ſuffer our- 
„ ſelves to be made flaves by Moſes ? If we muſt 
% have a maſter, it were better to return to 
Pharaoh, hp at leaſt fed us with bread and oni- 


« ons, than to ſerve this new tyrant, who has 


<« brought us into danger of famine.” Then they 
e called in queſtion the reality of his. conference 
«with God; and objected to the privacy of the 
„ meetings, and the preventing any of the peo- 
ple from being 3 at the colloquies, or even 
approaching the place, 28 grounds of great 
« ſuſpicion. They accuſed” Moſes, alſo of pecula- 
« tion; as embezzling part of the golden ſpoons 
„ and the filver chargers, that the princes had 
« offered at the dedication of the altar *, and the 
« 'offerings' of gald by the common people f, as 
„ well as moſt of the poll tax f ; and Aaron oy : 
« accuſed of pocketing much of the gold of whi 
* he pretended to have made a molten calf. Be- 
„ fides peculation, they charged Moſes with am- 

Numbers, chap. vii. 4,9 | _ 

+ Exodus, chapter xxzv. ver. 23. 

+ Numbers, chap. iii. and Exodus, chap. Xx. 

; « bition ; 


8 N 


4 bition ; to gratify which paſſion, he had, they 
& ſaid, Jecived the people, by promiling to bring 
<« them to a land flowing with milk and honey; 
<« jnſtead of doing which, he had brought them 
<« from ſuch. a land; and that he thought light of 
all this miſchief, provided he could make him- 
4 ſelf an abſolute prince. That, to ſupport the 
„ new dignity with ſplendour in his family, the 
< partial poll tax already, levied and given to 
« Aaron was to be followed by a general one 1, 
«© which would probably be augmented; from 
time to time, if he were ſuffered to go on pro- 
te mulgating new laws, on pretence of new occa- 
c fjonal revelations of the Divine Will, till their 
2 whole fortunes were devoured by that ariſto- 
nr | Elo 56 Hail 
| Moſes denied the charge of peculation; and 
his accuſers were deſtitute of proofs to ſupport it; 
ough fads, if real, are in their nature capable 
of prook. © © I have not,“ ſaid he (with holy con- 
fidence in the preſence of God), I have not ta- 
„ ken from this people the value of an aſs, nor 
done them any other injury.“ But his ene- 
mies had made the charge, and with ſome ſucceſs 
among the populace; for no kind of accuſation 
is ſo readily made, or eaſily believed, by knaves, 
as the accuſation of knavery. 1 "= 
In fine, no leſs than two hundred and fifty of 
the principal men © famous in the congregation, 
men of renownF,” heading and exciting the mob, 
worked them up to ſuch a pitch of phrenſy, that 


N 


Numbers, chap. xvi. ver. 13. © Is it a ſmall thing that 
« thou haſt brought us up out of a land flowing with milk 
« and honey, to kill us in this wilderneſs, except thou make 
„ thyſelf altogether a prince over us?” * | * 
+ Numbers. chap. iii. It #0 
+2 Exodus, chap. xxx. 5 
Numbers, chap. xvi. | 
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by Tenge or . ; wa” I; us Me 1 
captains that may Jead us back into. Egypt, i in caſe 
We do not ſucceec i in reducing the Canaanites. ., 
On che whole; it "appears that the 56 — 
ere 1 people Jed of If their Jy ired 
* Tun fea) Nea is itſelf no fault; 
bor wt when i they 1000 1 x] 1 
upon en, en ng pu IC 
with nothing rey in NS 5 u ed. 
they were led to oppole the eſtabliſiiment of che 
new conſtitution, whereby they brought upon 
ee much inc6nvemence and misfortune, 
pears from the {ame ineſtimable hiſto, 
ry, that —— 5 „After many ages, the conſtitution 
had become old and — abuſed, and an amend- 
ment of it was pro ofed, the popu ace 25 they 
accuſed Moſes of the ambition of making himſ 
a prince, and cried out, ſtone. 1 ſtone him; 
fo, excited by their high-prieſts and ſcri „ they 
exclaimed againſt- the Meſſiah, that U ee 
becoming King: of the Jews, "2nd cried, ctucify 
him, 'crucify him. From all which we may ga- 
ther, _ popes. opp ofition to public meafure. 
f no impropricy even though the 
8 — ted and headed by men of diſ- 
Ancien. 
Jo conclude, 1 beg l may not be dnderſtood to 
| infer, that our general convention was divinely 
inſpired when it formed the new federal conſtitu- 
tion, merely becaufe that conſtitution has, been 
unreaſonably and vehemently oppoſed : yet, I 
muſt own, I have ſo much faith in the general 
government of the world by Providence, that I 
can hardly conceive à tranſaction of ſuch mo- 
mentous importance to the welfare of millions 
now exiſting, and to exiſt in the poſterity of a 
| great 
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great nation, ſhould be ſuffered to with. . 
out being in, ſome degree intiu guided, 


and governed by that omnipotent, omnipre- 
ſent and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferi- 
or ſpirits live, and move, and have their be- 
LEES TRI | 5 | 
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BEING & TRUE DESCRIPTION OF THE INTEREST 
/ © AND POLICY OF THAT VAST CONTINENT. 


L 
TER is a tradition, that, in the planting of 
New. England, the firſt ſettlers met with man 
difficulties and hardſhips; as is generally the caſe 
when a civilized people attempt eſtabliſhing them- 
ſelves in a wilderneſs, country. Being piouſly 
diſpoſed, they ſought. relief from Heaven, by 
laying their wants and diſtreſſes before the Lord, 
in frequent ſet days of faſting and prayer. Con- 
ſtant meditation and diſcourſe on theſe ſubjects 
kept their minds gloomy and diſcontented; and, 
like the children of Iſrael, there were many diſ- 
ſed to return to that Egypt which perſecution 
bad induced them to abandon. At length, when 
it was propoſed in the _— to im ano- 
ther faſt, a farmer of plain ſenſe roſe, and re- 
marked, that the inconveniencies they ſuffered, 
and concerning which they had fo often wearied 
Heaven with their complaints, were not ſo great 
as they _ have expected, and were diminifh. 
ing ovary ay as the colony ſtrengthened ; that 
the began to reward their labour, and to 
furniſh liberally for their ſubſiſtence ; that the 
ſeas and rivers were found full of fiſh, the air 
ſweet, the climate healthy ; and, above all, that 
they were there in the full enjoyment of liberty, 
civil and religious: he therefore thought, that 
reflecting and converſing on theſe ſubjects would 
be more comfortable, as tending more to make 


them contented with their ſituation; and that it 
would 


el circumſtan lic 
W * No employuant g 25 
— ws ht {LAY ag 0 bleryed; 2 1 


I fre in the public new i pers e 
frequent complaints of lunes, 1 
e It; 
5 hop maintain. that 
are entir without un 
no country. or nation pa) omg 
will not be-ſome people ſo 
it hard to gain a livelihood; 
5 — ET SITS 
whom money is e 
to give 2 it; and it is always in 
b . e e 


b take 2 cool view of the 
of our al a La prbape the poet Ter 
| pear jel gloomy an has bee 
200 SIO r ] 
ture. One 


| artiſan, or merchant, I Fe 
we have at leaſt one hundred fatmers, by far the 
eateſt part cultivators of their own fertile lands, 
E them draw not only food 
for their ſubſiſtonce, but the materials 

of their clothing, ſo as to need very few — 


ſupplies; while they have à ſurplus of pr 
W 3 


= 


fathers here, 2 4 . 1 has never 3 4 
bone: of among us; * the contrary, We 


— sar. 


quantity 
tation. And although che 88 of laſt 3 
n oO 
paid for the part he can ſpare commerce, 2 
price currents abundandly teſtify- The 
he poſſeſſes are alſo continually riſing in 
value with © the increaſe of population; and, on 
the whe; he is eapbdid to. give fach wages 
e that 
acquain e old world m 
in no part of it n aero poor fo gene- 
ally well fed, well clothed, " odged, and 
we paid, as inthe. Vnited Sates of America. | 
If we enter the cities, we find that, fince the 
revolution, the owners of houſes and lots of 
ground have had their intereſt vaſtly augmen — 
in value; ene Aang, 
and thence/ encouragement to increaſe buildin 
which gives employment to an abundance o* 
workmen, as does alſo the increaſed luxury and 
richer. of living of the inhabitants thus made 
highs workmen all 17 and obtain 


| than any of the . 
— e Id afford 9 

com of hard times; ws 
nene part of the city 

- At W diſtance I live from our ewe fiſh- 
cries, I cannot of them with any of 
» but I have 4 gots cha Fi bour 
of che valuable race of men employed in them is 
worſe paid, or that they meet with leſs ſucceſs, 
than before the revolution. The whale-men in- 
deed have been deprived of one market for their 


wk — 
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which it is hoped may be equally advantageous ; 
and Hed conſtantly increaſing for their 

ceti apron l bear a muh 

igher pri an = þ * 
Meet re — 8 — 5 
Of theſe, chor ut a of 
the — ws, oi the number is confiderable, 
too great indeed for the buſineſs they are employed 
in; for the conſumption of "goods in every 
country has its limits z the faculties of the people, 
that is, their ability to buy and pay, is equal only: 
to à certain quantity of merchandize. If mer- 
chants calculate amiſs on this proportion, and im- 
port too much, they will of courſe find the ſale 
dull for the overplus, and ſome of them will ſay 
that trade languiſhes. They ſhould, and doubt- 
leſs will, grow wiſer by experience, and import 
lefs. If too many artificers in town, and farmers 
from the country, flattering themſelves with the 


idea of leading eaſier lives, 3 
the whole natural quantity of that divided 
among them all may afford too ſmall a ſhare for 
each, and occaſion complaints that trading is dead; 
theſe may alſo ſuppoſe that it is owing to ſcarcity 
of money, while, in fact, it is not ſo much from 
the fewneſs of buyers, as from the exceſſive 
number of ſellers, that the miſchief ariſes ; and, 
if every ſhopkeeping farmer and mechanic would 
return to the uſe of his plough and working 
tools, there would remain of widows, and other 
women, ſhop ſufficient for the buſineſs, 
which might then afford them a comfortable 
maintenance. ne I | 

Whoever has travelled through the variousparts 
of Europe,” and obſerved how ſmall is the pro- 
portion of the people in affluence or eaſy circum- 
ſtances there, compared with thoſe in poverty and 
miſery ; the fe rich = haughty landlords, the 

2 


multitude 
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1 — Frag 
ence. in our favqut,, and be convinced ne no 


parties and Gfcords.; dug let us look back, and 

aſk if we were ever withont them? Such Aras 
wherever there is liberty; and perha 
2 — 


„ Things, 

— des of promos all kinds, — 
to the minds of: men in ſuch a variety of li — 
that it is not poſſible we ſheuld all think ahi | 
the ame: time on every ſabject, ai — 
ſame man retains at all times the ſame ideas of it. 
Parties are therefore the common lot of huma- 
nity; and ours are by no means more miſchievous: 
or leſs beneficial: than thoſe of other countries, 
nations, and ages, e in the ſame degree 

the great bleſſing: of political liberty. 
: Some indeed among vs ate not ſo much grievod 
for the preſent ſtate of our affairs, as apprehen- 
8 The growth of luxury alarms 

ö they think we are from that alone in 
the high. — to ruin. They obſerve, that no 
revenue is ſuſſibĩent without œconomy, and that 
r 
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the: natutal productions of their country; 
in vain and needle( expene hs 8 


diffipated es, un 
verty be troduced in th Ce pee of” allen << 
This may be poſſible. It however rarely happens: 


A to be in every ery mon re 
wh 


tion induſtry and fruę 

than of idheneſs and 
— 3 3 fo that upon the Whole there 
5s z bontinual accumblation.  Reflet what Spain; 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain were in the time of 
in Romans, 8 people little richer than 

conſider the wealth they at pre 

. in ous well-built cities, whe 
* —_— moveables, yy 1 Rocked 
— valuable manufactures, to to ſay nothi 
. 
ing . ndering 
ts, Shove mad, yrs Bm 1258 
and yet luxury and extravagant living has — 
ſuffered much — in thoſe countries. Then 
conſider the proportion of induſtriaus fru- 
gal farmers in lng the interior parts of theſe 
American ſtates, and of whom the of our 
nation conſiſts, and judge whether it is poſſible 
that the luxury of our ſea · ports can be ſufficient 
— ruin ſuch a country. —lf the importation of 
oreign luxuries could ruin a people, we ſhould 
robably have been ruined Jong ago; For the 
prot nation claimed a right, and practiſed it, 
of importing among us not only the ſuperfluities 
of their own production, but thoſe of every 
nation under heaven; we bought and conſumed 


them, and yet we flouriſhed and grew rich. At 


preſent our independent governments may do 
what we could not then do, diſcourage by hea 
duties, or prevent by heavy prohibitions, ſu 
importations, and thereby grow richer ;—if, in- 
deed, which may admit of diſpute, the defire of 
adorning 


+ compenend, 1 . by . b 


of producing a great 
in the tification of chat deſire. 


fiſh out of our water, 

| Sram aps ge ivr | 
8-80 there ws ng. donhe by. we ſhall) be 
$i mpg 4 and rn. 505 power of rivals, 


Vich all their reſtraining and prohibiting ads, 
1 n 


much 3 us. We are s of the 
d ſeas, and, like Antæus in the fable, if in 


2 with a Hercules we now and then receive 
a fall, the touch of our parents will communicate 
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INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO: wovu 
ay REMOVE AMERICA N 
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ANY 3 in Europe ha Ares 
N * ly 


is well acquainted with North-America, their de- | 
fire of tranſporting and eſtabliſhing themſelves in 
that country; but who appear td him to have 
22 


"what is to de obtained there; he 
ry amp — — and t inconvenient, 


expenſtve/ and fruitleſs removals and voyages of 
impraper perſons, if he gives ſome clearer 


nr aan} cot fmt pow 
pear to have hitherto prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined n Thatch 
inhabitants of North-America are rich, capable 


2 


ingenuity's that they are at the ſame time 
all the ſciences, and conſequently 
— pollaling talents in the belles- 


lettres, fine arts; &c. a 2 * 
and ſo well paid as to become 


ves; that there are alſo — of dr 
offices to be diſpoſed of, which the natives 


are not qualified to fill; and that having few per- 
ſons of family among them, ſtrangers of birth 


muſt OP 2 reſpected, and of courſe eaſily 

the dell of thoſe offices, which will 
on all their fortunes: that the governments 
too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, not 


only pay the expence of perſonal tranſportation, 
but give lands gratis to ſtrangers, with negroes 


to work for them, utenfils of huſbandry, and 
ſtocks of cattle.  'Theſe are all wild imaginations; - 
and thoſe who go to America with expectations 


founded 


miſtaken ideas and 
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founded upon them, eee themſelves 


+ truth is, that thou vp are in that 
country few people ſo miſerable as the poo 
Europe, there are alſo very eo ithet in Tue 
would be called tick: ke its exther a general 
that prewnik There ate few great 
proptiators of the — fee: — 
22 ——ůů —-— : 


Fond 
talonts, have —_ nr that :coun- 
or Europe, where — can de more ſuitably 
It ia true that letters and mathema- 


wledge 


cate many of their youth in the languages, and 
thoſe ſciences that qualify men for the profeſſions 
of; divinity," law, or phync. Strangers indeed 
are by no means excluded from exerciſing! thoſe 
Grery where and the quick increaſe of inhabitants 
3 them a chance of employ, 
have in common with the natives. 
or employments, there are few; 
gous ones as in Europe; and it is a rule 


* in ſome of the ſtates, that no ottice 
ſhould be ſo profitable as to make it deſirable. 
The yon article of the e of Pennſyl - 

vania 


7 „ ble as uo occaſion many 
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in theſe words: . As every 
erve his independence (if he 


4 
FEES 
„ freeman, to 


* has: . cient eſtate), ought to have ſome 
wade, or — res 

„Erb hem bſiſt, there can be no n | 
— nor uſe in, eſtabliching offices of pro- 


«<6 the uſual effects of which-are dependence 
freemen, in the 


profits ought to be 1 . — 
Theſe ideas prevailing more or leſs in all the 
United States, it cannot be worth any man's 
while, who has a means of Iiving at home, to 
iate hiniſelf in hopes of obtaining a profit- 
able civil office in America; and as to military 


- offices, they are at an end with he war, the ar- 


mies being diſbanded. Much Jeſs is it adviſeable 
for a perſon to go thither, Who has 1 
quality to recommend him but his 
it has indeed-its value ; 
h modity that cannot be carried to a w 
than to e e 
enquire concerning a ſtranger, ; | 
What can he do? If he has — — 
welcome; and if he ererciſes it, and behaves 
well, he will be reſpected by all that know him ; 
but à mere man of quality, who on that account 
wants to live upon the public by ſome office or 
ſalary, will be deſpiſed and diſregarded. The 
huſbandman is in honour there, and even the 
mechanic, becauſe their employments are uſeful. 


225 


The people have a ſaying, that God Almighty is 
himſelf a mechanic, the greateſt in the unverſe; 
and 4285 is reſpected and admired more for the 

variety, 


| are welcome, e there is rom enough for 
them all, and therefore the old inhabitants are 
not jealous of them; the'laws protect them ſuf- 
ficiently, ſo that they have no need of the patro- 


nage 3 men; and every one will enj 

fecurely profits of his induſtry. But if he 
does not bring a fortune with him, he muſt work 
and be induſtrions to live. One or two years 
reſidence give him all the rights of a citizen; 


* 


Merely to eat up the corn. Warrs. 
p but 


an emigration to America may be advantageous ? 

— advantages they may reaſona- 

| * 7 — 8 \ " 2 o a 

Land f f 

yaſt foreſts ſtill voĩd of inhabitants, and not ikelx 
to be occupied in an age to come, inſomuch that 


Eo, 


ever it may have done in former times, hire 
people to become ſettlers, by paying — — 

giving land, negroes, - utenſils, or 
— other — of emolument whatſoever.: In 


ſhort, America is the land of labour, and by no 


means what the Engliſh call Lubberland, the 


French Pays de Coragne, - where the ſtreets are 
ſaid to be paved with hal loaves, the houſes 


tiled with pancakes, and where the fowls fly 


about ready roaſted, crying, Come eat me / | 
Who then are the kind of perſons to whom 


e 
And 
7 


cheap in that country;' frimothe 


the propriety of an hundred acres of fertile ſoil 
full of — be — rag near 1 
in many places, for eight or ten guineas, hearty 
young bouring men, who underſtand the huſ- 

dry of corn and cattle, which is nearly the 
ſame in that country as in Europe, may eaſily 


eſtabliſh themſelves there. A little money ſaved 


of the good wages they receive there while they 
work for others, enables them to buy the land 
and begin their plantation, in which they are 


aſſiſted by the good · will of their neighbours, and 


ſome credit. Multitudes of poor people from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, have 


by this means in a few years become wealthy 


farmers, who in their own countries, where all 
the lands are fully occupied, and the wages of 
labour low, could never have emerged from the 
mean condition wherein they were born. 


From the ſalubrity of the air, the healthineſs 


of the climate, the plenty of good proviſions, 
and 


233 
hat- 


( 


—_- 


{till more ſo by the accefion of ſtrangers ; hence 
| there is a continual demand -for- more artiſans of 


cannot fo well be brought from Europe. 
ably good workmen in any ef thoſe {mechanic 
arts, are fure to find employ, and to be well paid 
for their work; there —— 
ing ſtrangers from art they under. 


tand, ——— ry. If they are 


r; they begin ſoſt as fervants or journeymen; 
. if they are ſober, induſtrious, and frugal, 
ſoon become: maſters, eſtabliſſi themſelves in 


eee een 
A 


tals, who having a number of children to pro- 


vide for, are deſirous of — = 0v"entÞ rg 
mduſtry, and to fecure eſtates for their poſterity, 
e eee ee. it in America, which 
urope does not afford. "Theiy: er der be 


rage 3nd pra and practiſe profitable mechanic arts, 
on that account; but 
on the phnovarany.. 7.7. reſpect by ſuch abilities. 


There ſmall —— laid out in lands, which 


y 
people, afford a ſolid proſpect of ample fortunes 
thereafter for thoſe children. The writer of 
this has known ſeveral inſtances of large tracts 
of land, bought on what was then the frontier 
of Pennſylvania, for ten pounds per hundred 
acres, ich, after — oy when the 
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ſold readily, . without oa Pet made 
mouth > three, bu e The acre 
1 America x the ame wick the Engl;th Acre, or 


es a e e 8 8 
ernment in America, wWonld do well to read 
— conſtitutions of the ſeveral. ſtates, and the 
| 3 — 1 25 | 5 wa 
ogether | urpoſes, under the e- 
— of, one Aembly, called the Congress. 
Theſe conſtitutions have been printed, .by order 
of „ in America; two editions of them 
Rave. deen pri inted in London; and à good 
tranſlation of 92. French, bas Iately been 
publiſhed at Paris. 
Several of the princes ol Europe baving of 
— — an opinion ot advantage to ariſe by 
all commodities and manufactures 

within their own dominions, ſo as to diminiſh 
or render uſeleſs their importations, have en- 
deavoured to entice workmen from other coun- 


tries, ſalaries, privile &c, Many 
perſons Cas pee to. de Lecks various great eat. 
man en, imagining that America. mult be 
in want of, them, and. that. the Congreſs would 


of 
probably be diſpoſed to imitate the princes above 


— evo —— 


"0, pyurs committed to them, or 
hands, for ſuch purpoſes; 
kach encowagertent is given, it 
_— t of. ſome ſeparate: 
ſtate. This, however, bas. rately. been dane in 
America; and when it has been done, it has 
rarely fuccceded, Je 2 de chablith 1 


' 


as _ E884ys. 
facture, which the country was not yet ſp ripe 


for as to encourage r A5 ſt it up; 


difficult to be kept together, every one deſir- 
re Seas a 1 8 of land 
ining many to leave iculture. 

- Som Rind Move hee" wich ec ud ae 
dae e udrantage 7 but: they ate generally 


Efiincs.- Goods that are bulky, and 
value as not well to bear the 1 — iht, 
may often be made cheaper in che country A 
be eve yer mg and the manufacture of 
ſu goods will be profitable” wherever there 
ufficient demand. The farmers in Ame- 

rica produce indeed à good deal of woot and 
flax; and none is exported, it is all worked = 
ufacture, for 


2% 


ENTS ene I 
the uſe e family. e buy! tities 
of wool and flax, with I 


ments, producing quantities of linen and wool- 


len goods for fale, has been ſeveral times at- 


tempted in different provinces; but thoſe pro- 


jects have generally faile, good of equal value 
beng imported cheaper. And when the rn. 


ments have been ſolicited to ſupport ſuch ſchemes 


by encouragements, in money, or by impoſing 


duties on importation of fuch goods, it has been 
| reflaſed, on this principle, that if the 


country is ripe for the manufacture, it may be 
carried on by private perſons to advantage; and 
if not, it is a folly to think of forcing nature. 
Great eſtabliſhments of manufacture, require 


rope, but will not be found in America, till the 


Hands are all taken up and cultivated, and the 


exceſs 


= 
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exceſs of who cannot get land want em- 

oyment. manufacture of filk, they ſay, 
is natural in France, as that of cloth in England, 
becauſe each country produces in plenty the firſt 
material: but if England will have a manufacture 
of ſilk as well as that of cloth, and France of cloth 


as well as that of filk, theſe unnatural 


muſt be ſu ed by mutual prohibitions, or high 
duties on the importation of each other's goods; 

which means the workmen are enabled to tax 

e home conſumer by greater prices, while the 
higher wages they receive them neither 
happier nor richer, ſince they only drink more 
and work leſs. Therefore the governments in 
America do nothing to encourage ſuch projects. 
The people, by this means, are not impoſed on 
either by the merchant or mechanic: if the mer - 
chant demands too much profit on i ed ſhoes, 
— buy of the ſhoemaker; and if he aſks too 
high a price, they take them of the merchant : 
thus the two 2 are checks on each other. 
The ſhoemaker, however, has, on the whole, a 
conſiderable profit upon his labour in America, 


beyond what he had in Europe, as he can add to 


his price a ſum nearly equal to all the expences of 
freight and commiſhon, riſque or inſurance, &c. 
neceflarily by the merchant. And the 
caſe is the ſame with the workmen in every other 
mechanic art. Hence it is, that artiſans generally 
live better and more eaſily in America than in 
Europe ; and ſuch as are ceconomiſts make 
a comfortable proviſion for age, and for their 
children. Such may, therefore, remove with 


advantage to America. 


In the old long: ſettled countries of Europe, alt 
arts, trades, ons, farms, &c. are ſo full, 
that it is diflicult for a man who has children 
to place them where may gain, or learn to 

Wi | gan, 


creating future rivals · ĩn buſineſs, refuſe to take 
teunnce, or the like, which the ae un- 


but alſo that he- ſhall de 


livelihood, and be able in his turn to rai 


4 
| 
* 


but upon conditions of money, main- 


the formation of a ature: uſeful citizen, obliges 
the maſter to engage by à written indenture, not 


only that, during the time of ſgrvice ſtipulated, 
the apprentice ſhall be duly provided with. meat, 
drink, apparel, r and at ks 
expiration. with a complete new fuit of clathes, 

to-read, write, 
and caſt accounts ; and that, he ſhall. be well, in- 
ſtructed in the art or profeſſion of his maſter, or 
ſome other, by which he may afterwards * 

> & 

mily. A copy ef this indenture is given te the 


a record 
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a record of it, to which recourſe may be had, in 
caſe of failure by the maſter in any point of per- 
formance. - This deſire among the maſters to have 
more hands employed in working for them, in- 
duces them to pay the paſſages of young perſons, 
of both ſexes, who, on | their arrival, agree to 
ſerve them one, two, three, or four years; thoſe 
who have already learned a trade, agreeing for a 
ſhorter term, in proportion to their Kill, and the 
2 NOIR value of _ ſervice; and 
ole who have none, agreeing for a longer term, 
in conſideration of being taught an-art their po- 
verty would not permit them to acquire in their 
own country. N - 
The almoſt general mediocrity of fortune that. 
445 in America, obliging its people to follow - 
e buſineſs for ſubſiſtence, hole vices that ariſe 
uſually from idleneſs, are in a great meaſure pre- 
vented. Induſtry and conſtant employment are 
great preſervatives of the morals and virtue of a 
nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more 
rare in America, which muſt be a comfortable 
confideration to parents. To this may be truly 
added, that ſerious religion, under its various 
denominations, is not only tolerated, but᷑ reſpect- 
. ed and practiſed. Atheiſm is unknown there; 
infidelity rare and ſecret; ſo that perſons may 
live to a great age in that country without having 
their piety ed by meeting with either an 
atheiſt or an inſidel. And the Divine Being ſeems 
to have manifeſted his approbation of the mutu- 
al forbearance and kindneſs with which the differ - 
ent ſects treat each other, by the remarkable proſ- 
perity with which he has been pleaſed to favour 
the whole country. a 
| | FINAL _-- 
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Icons that 1 do not entirely 


Lhe! a6 


' FINAL SPEECH OF DR. FRANELIN IN THE 
T LATE FEDERAL CONVENTION®, 


MR. PRESIDENT, . 1 
approve of 
this conſtitution at preſent: but, Sir, I am not ſure 
I ſhall never approve it; for having lived ſo long, 
I have experienced many inſtances of bein obl?. 
ged by better information, or fuller conſiderati- 
on, to change opinions even on important ſub- 
jects, which 1 once thought right, but found to 
otherwiſe. It is, therefore, that the older | 
4 the more apt I am Fa 45 my — 
u nt, and to more to the judg- 
TT others. Moſt men, indeed, As wall - 


molt ſecs in religion, think themſelves in poſſeſ- 


ſion of all truth, and that whenever others differ 
from them, it is ſo far error. Steele, a proteſtant, 
in a dedication, tells the pope, that ©. the only, 
differente between oùr two churches, in their 
opinions of the certainty of their doctrines, is, 


the Romiſh church is infallible, and the church 


of England never in the wrong.“ But, though 
many private perſons think almoſt as highly of 
their ow-õ infallibility as of that of their ſect, few 


_ expreſs it ſo naturally as a certain French lady, 


who, in a little diſpute. with her ſiſter, faid, 1 
don't know. how it happens, ſiſter, but I meet 


with nobody but myſelf that is always in the right. 


Il n'y a que moi qui a toujours raiſon. In theſe ſen- 
timents, Sir, I agree to this conſtitution, with all 


* Our reaſons for aſcribing this ſpeech to Dr. Franklin, 
are its internal evidence, and its having appeared with his 
name, during his life-time, uncontradicted, in an American 
periodical publication. 
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itz faults, if they are ſuch; becauſe I think a ge- 


neral government neceſlary for us, and. there is 
no form of government but what may be a bleſ. 
ſing, if well adminiſtered ; and I believe farther, 
that this is likely to be well adminiſtered for a 
courſe of years, and can only end in defpotiſm, as 
other forms have done before it, when the people 
- ſhall become ſo corrupted as to need deſpotic go- 
vernment, being incapable of any other. I doubt, 
too, whether any other convention We can ob- 
- tain, may be able to make a better conſtitution. 
For when you aſſemble a number of men, to have 
the advantage of their joint wiſdom, you inevita- 
bly aſſemble with thoſe men, all their prejudices, 
their paſſions, their errors of opinion, their local 
intereſts, and their ſelfiſh views. From ſuch an 
aſſembly can a perfect production be expected? It 
therefore aſtonifhes me, Sir, to find this ſyſtem 
approaching ſo near to perfection as it does; and 
I think it will aſtoniſh our enemies, who are wait- 
ing with confidence, to hear that our councils are 
confounded, like thoſe of the builders of. Babylon, 
and that our ſtates are on the point of ſeparation, 
only to meet hereafter for the purpoſe of cutting 
each other's throats. 
Thus I conſent, Sir, to this conſtitution, be- 
cauſe I expect no better, and becauſe I am not 
* ſure that this is not the beſt. The opinions I have 
had of its errors, I ſacrifice to the public good. 
I have never whiſpered a ſyllable of them abroad. 
Within theſe walls they were born ; and here they 
ſhall die. If every one of us, in returning to our 
conſtituents, were to report the objections he has 
had to it, and endeavour to gain partiſans in ſup- 
port of them, we might prevent its being gene- 
rally received, and thereby loſe all the ſalutary 
effects and great advantages reſulting naturally in 
our favour among Reg nations, as well as 


amon 
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1 
0 

is 
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a cording y. ] 


pineſs to the people, depends on opinion; on 


general opinion of the goodneſs of that govern- 


ment, as well as of the wiſdom e en nal 


its governors. 
—_— therefore, n ce 26:2 
the people, and for che ſake of our poſte- 


5 — „we thall act heartily and unanimouſly in re- 
eee latins wherever. our in- 


fluence may extend, and turn our ſinture hts 


and endeavours to the OT Ru ad- 
.maniſtered. 


On the whnla, the, 1.cannotihep: 
wich, that wit member:of the convention, 
| till have objections, would with me, on 
2 doubt. a bttle of his own infallibility, 
and, to make manifeſt our unanimity, put his 
8 | 0 

The motion was made the laſt 
formula, viz. 19 
Done in Convention, by the unanimous con- 
ſenut, &c.: e a ron 
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SKETCH OP AN ENGLISH SCHOOL * 


ror THE contideltatiIOn FE uk TRUSTEES: or 
THE PHILADELPHIA ACA BRWY 2 


E is expected pecdbedbeimb ever eee 

into this ſchool, be at leaſt able to nounce and 

divide the ſyllables in reading, and to write a le- 

1 None nn | 
years ob agr. jt, 


. FIRST, OR. LOWEST: CLASS. 


Let the. firſt, daſs learn the Engliſh Grammar 
rules, and at the ſame time let particular cafe be 
taken to improve them in orthograph Perhaps 7 
the latter is beſt done by pairing the OP ; — 
of thoſe neareſt equal in their ſpelling to be put 
together. Let theſe ſtrive for victory; each pro- 
pounding ten words every day to the other to be 

ſpelled. He that ſpells truly moſt of the other's 
words, is victor for that day; he that is victor 
moſt days i in a month, to ohtain a prize, a pretty 
neat book of ſome kind, uſeful in their future 
ſtudies. This method fixes the attention of chil- 
dren extremely to the orthography of words, and 
makes them good 3 very earl It is a 
ſhame for a man to be ſo ignorant of this little 
art, in his own language, as to be perpetually 
confounding words of 'hke ſound and different 
ſigniſications; the conſciouſneſs of which defect 


* This piece did not come to hand till the volume had been 
ſome time at the preſs. This was the caſe alſo with ſeveral 
other papers, and muſt be our apology for 1 defect that 
may appear in the arrangement. 

makes 


makes ſome men, otherwiſe of good learning and 
underſtanding, averſe to writing even a common 


Let the pieces read by the ſcholars in this claſs 


be ſhort; ſuch as Croxal's fables and little ſtories. 


In giving the leſſon, let it be read to them; let 
the — of the difficult words in it be explain - 
ed to them; and let them con over elves 
before they are called to read to the maſter or 
uſher ; who is to take particular care that they do 

not read too faſt, and that they duly obſerve the 

ſtops and pauſes. A vocabulary of the moſt uſu- 
al difficult words might be formed for their uſe, 

with explanations ; and they might daily get a 
few of thoſe words and explanations by heart, 
which would a little exerciſe their memories ; or 
at Yeaſt they might write a” number of them in a 
ſmall book for the purpoſe, which would help to 

fix the meaning of thoſe words in their minds, 

and at the fame time furniſh every one with a 
little dictionary for his future uſe. 


\ —_— l 
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THE SECOND CLASS 


TO be taught readin 8 attention, and with 
modulations voice; according to 
—— and the ſubject. * 
Some ſhort pieces, not exceeding the length of 
a Spectator, to be given this claſs for leſſons (and 
ſome of the eaſier Spectators would be very ſuit- 
able for the purpoſe). Theſe leſſons might be 
ou every night as taſks; the ſcholars to ſtudy 
em againſt morning. Let it then be re- 
quired of them to give an account, firſt of the 
parts of ſpeech, and conſtruction of one or two 
ſentences. .-This will oblige them to recur fre- 
quently to their grammar, and fix its principal 
rules in their memory. Next, of the intention 
of the writer, or the ſcope of the piece, the 
meaning of each ſentence, and of uncom- 
mon word. This would early acquaint them with 
the meaning and force of words, and give them 
that moſt neceflary habit, of reading with atten- 
tion. | | 
The maſter then to read the piece with the proper 
modulations of voice, due emphaſis, and ſuitable 
action, where action is required; and put the 
youth on imitating his manner. 

Where the author has uſed an on not 
the beſt, let it be pointed out; and let his beauties 
be particularly remarked to the youth. 

Let the leſſons for reading be varied, that the 
youth may be made acquainted with good ſtyles 
of all kinds in proſe and verſe, and the proper 
manner of reading each kind ſometimes a well. 
told ſtory, a piece of a ſermon, a general's ſpeech 
to his ſoldiers, a ſpeech in a tragedy, ſome _ 


25 sSSATSB. 
| of a comedy, an ode, a fatire, a letter, blank 


verſe, Hudibraſtic, heroic, &c. But let ſuch 


leſſons be choſen for r , as contain ſome 

_ uſeful inſtruction, whereby : underſtanding or 
morals of the youth may at — ſame time be 
| improved. | | 


1 —— art Gudy and 


( waderfiand the leſſons, before they are put u 
reading them property to which end Lach 
mould have ah (Engliſh dictionary, to help him 
over difficulties. When our — 
to us, we — to imagine 
what they read, becauſe we do, and — 
their mother tongue. But they often read, as 
parrots ſpeak, knowing little or nothing of the 
meaning. And it is 1mpoſlible a reader ſhould 
give the due modulation to his voice, and pro- 
nounce properly, unleſs: his underſtanding goes 
before his tongue, and makes him maſter of the 
ſentiment. Arden s to read aloud what 
they do not GR under and, is the cauſe of thoſe 
even ſet tones ſo common among readers, which, 
when they have once got a- habit of 3 they 
find- ſo difficult to correct; by which means, 
_— —— — ä find a food _ 
or want pieces pub wi 
a view to 2 the minds of — for their 
own or the public benefit, loſe half their force. 
Were there but one good reader in a neighbour- 
hood, a public orator t be heard throughout 
a nation with the ſame advantages, and have the 
ſame effect upon his audience, as 1 
within C of his voice. 
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THE THIRD class 


TO be tapght ſpeaking properly and 
fully; which is near a- Nin to good reading 
follows it in the ſtudies of —.— 
tho ſcholars of this claſs begin with learning 
elements of rhetoric from ort ſyſtem 
as to be able to give an account of the moſt uſe- 
ful tropes and figures. Let all their bad habits of 
ſpeaking, all offences againſt! good grammar, all 
corrupt or foreign” accents, and all im 
hraſes, be pointed ont to them. Short ſpeeches 
m the ——_ or — or from =o 
delivered with the pro — Ar 
and ſcenes in our bell tragedies and comedies 
(avoiding every thing that could injure the morals 
of youth) might likewiſe be got by rote, and the 
boys exercſed in delivering or acti em; 
t care being taken to form their manner after 
e trueſt models, | 
For their farther improvement, and a little to 
vary their ſtudies, let them now begin to read 


- hiſtory, after having got by heart a ſhort table of 
the princi A chronology. They may 


3 Rollin's ancient and Roman hiſtories, 
an 


282 at hours, as th through 
the ſubſequent Maſſes, with the Vittories of 
our own nation and colonies. Let emulation be 
excited among the boys, by giving, weekly, little 
prizes, or other ſmall encouragements to thoſe 
who are able to give the beſt account of what they 
have read, as to times, places, names of perſons, 


&c. This will make them read with attention, 


and imprint the hiſtory well in their Tn” 
| n 


- a 
In remarking on the hiſtory, the maſter will have 
fine opportunities of inſtilling - inſtructions of 
various kinds, and improving the morals, as well 
as the underſtandings, of youth. 

The natural and mechanic hiſtory, contained 
in the Spectacie de la Nature, might alſo be — 
in this claſs, and continued through the ſubſe- 
2 claſſes, by other books of the ſame kind; 
for, next to the knowledge of duty, this kind of 
knowledge is certainly the moſt uſeful, as well as | | 

the moſt entertaining. The merchant may there- 
by be enabled better to underſtand many commo- 
dities in trade; the handicraftſman to improve ” | 


his buſineſs by new inſtruments, mixtures and 
materials; and frequently hints are given for new 
manufact or new methods of improvin 

land, that may be ſet on foot greatly to . 
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letters publiſhed in our own langu 
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THE/FOURTH CLASS 1 bb 


fair characters, and place them ſtraight and even 
in the lines: hut to form their ſtyle, and even to 


take care that the ſtops and capitals are properly 


_ difpoſed, is the part of the Engliſh maſter. The 


boys ſhould be put on writing letters to each 
other on any common occurrences, and on vari- 


ous ſubjects, imaginary buſineſs, &c. containing 


little ſtories, accounts of their late reading, what 


parts of authors pleaſe them, and why; letters of 


congratulation, of compliment, of requeſt, of 
thanks, of recommendation, of admonition, of 
conſolation, of expoſtulation, excuſe, &c. In 


theſe they ſhould be taught to expreſs themſelves 


clearly, conciſely and naturally, without affected 


words or bigh-flown phraſes. All their letters to 
paſs through the maſter's hand, who is to point 
cut the faults, adviſe the corrections, and com- 


mend what he ſinds right. Some of the beſt 


William 'Temple's, thoſe of Pope and his friends, 
and ſome others, might be ſet before the youth 
as models, their beauties pointed out and ex- 
plained by the maſter, the letters themſelves 
tranſcribed by the ſcholar. 

Dr. Johnſon's Ezhices Elementa, or Firſt Prin- 
ciples of Morality, may now be read by the ſcho- 
lars, and explained by the maſter, to lay a ſolid 
foundation of virtue and piety in their "_ 

An 


eſs to take 2 — that the boys make- | 


„ as Sir 
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And as this claſs continues the reading of hiſtory, 
let them now, at proper hours, receive ſome far- 
ther inſtruction in chronology, and in goers wary 
of geography (from the mathematical er) 
which is neceflary to underſtand. the maps and 
globes. They ſhould alſo be acquainted with the 
modera names of the places they find mentioned 
in ancient writers. The exerciſes of good read - 
15 and proper ſpeaking, ſtill continued at ſuita- 
times. 5 * 
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THE FIFTH CLASS. 


TO improve the youth in com * 
2 continuing to 3 — %yro 
gin to write little eſſays in proſe, and ſometimes 
in verſe; not to make them poets, but for this 


with variety of expreſſion, as the nece 

finding ſuch words and phraſes as will ſuit the 
meaſure, ſound and rhime of verſe, and at the 
ſame time well expreſs the ſentiment. Theſe eſſays 
ſhould all paſs under the maſter's eye, who will 


reaſon, that nothing acquaints a lad ſo 8 
ty of 


point out their faults, and put the writer on cor- 


them. Where the judgment is not ripe 
enough for forming new eſſays, let the ſentiments 
of a Spectator be given, and required to be clothed 
in the ſcholar's own words; or the circumſtances 
of ſome good ſtory 3 the ſcholar to find expreſſion. 
Let chem be put ſometimes on abridging a para- 


- 


* 


graph of a diffuſe author: ſometimes on 8 
nd 


or amplifying what is wrote more cloſely. A 
now let Dr. Johnſon's Neetica, or Firſt Principles 


of Human Knowledge, containing a logic, or art 
of reaſoning, &c. be read by the youth, and the 
difficulties that may occur to them be explained 
by the maſter, The reading of biſtory, and the 
exerciſes of good reading and juſt ſpeaking, Kill 
continued, + | | 
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" ESSAYS. 
® 7's * 
_ THE SIXTH CLASS: 


IN this claſs, beſides continuing the ſtudies of 


| the preceding in hiſtory, rhetoric, ! moral 
and natural philoſophy, the beſt Englith authors 
may be read and explained; as Tillotſon, Milton, 


Locke, Addiſon, Pope, Swift, the higher papers 
in the 8 tor Rey Guardian, the -tranſ- 


| lations of Homer, Virgil and Horace, of Telema: 


chus, Travels of Cyrus, &c. 


Once a year let there be public exerciſes in the 
hall; the truſtees and citizens preſent. Then let 
nine gilt books be given as prizes to ſuch boys as 


diſtinguiſh themſelves, and excel theathers in any 


ol branch of learning, making three degrees of com- 
Wy 3 beſt prize to him that per forms 


|; a leſs valuable one to him that comes up 


next to the beſt: and another to the third. 
Commendations, encouragement, and advice to 
the reſt ;” keeping up their hopes, that, by in- 


| duſtry. may excel another time. The names 
of thoſe that obtain the prize, to be yearly 
printed in a liſt. . 


The hours of each day are to be divided and 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as that ſome claſſes may 
be with the writing-maſter, improving their 
hands; others with the mathematicat mafter, 


learning arithmetic, accounts, geography, uſe of 


the globes, drawing, mechanics, &c. ; while the 
reſt are in the Engliſh ſchool, under the Engliſh 
maſter's care. | : 

Thus inſtructed, youth will come out of this 
ſchool fitted for learning any buſineſs, calling, 
or profeſſion, except ſuch wherein languages are 


required; and though unacquainted with any 
5 : ancient 
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| ancient or foreign tongue, they will be maſters 
of their own, which is of more immediate and 


general uſe; and withal will have attained many 
other valuable accompliſhments : the time uſually. 
ſpent in acquiring thoſe languages, often without 
feces here employed in laying fuch a 
foundation — knowled _ — Re = 
ly 1m may quali to on 
DT” king the ſeveral offices of 1 with 
advantage and reputation to themſelves and 
country. * 


